The  Peace  of  the  Church.  The  Bohlen  Lec¬ 
tures  for  1891.  By  William  Reid  Hunting- 
ton,  Rector  of  Grace  Church,  New  York. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

In  these  six  lectures  Dr.  Huntington  makes 
the  strongest  and  most  attractive  presentation 
of  “  the  Lambeth  platform”  as  a  basis  of  Church 
union  which  has  yet  appeared.  Strongest,  that 
is,  in  its  appeal  to  the  non-Episcopal  denomina¬ 
tions.  The  spirit  of  the  book  is  earnest  and 
serious,  most  irenical,  and  evincing  a  deter¬ 
mined  and  not  wholly  unsuccessful  attempt  of 
the  author  to  see  his  subject  as  those  outside 
of  his  own  denomination  are  likely  to  see  it. 
The  opening  lecture  begins  with  a  brief  histori¬ 
cal  sketch,  in  which  what  might  be  called  the 
keynote  of  the  book  is  sounded,  the  proposition 
that  a  complete  disunion  of  Church  and  State 
is  impossible  among  Christianized  peoples,  trac¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  the  Reformation  and  the  Revo¬ 
lution  in  this  respect.  Dr.  Huntington  touches 
upon  the  flagrant  practical  evils  of  denomina- 
tionalism  as  seen,  for  example,  in  missionary 
work,  especially,  perhaps,  in  Clyna  and  Japan. 
He  deems  it  no  slight  step  toward  unity  that 
dissatisfaction  with  this  state  of  things  is  very 
prevalent.  He  then  passes  under  review  the 
three  possible  methods  of  unity:  submission, 
the  unconditional  surrender  of  all  to  one,  con¬ 
federation  on  equal  terms,  and  consolidation 
under  one  system  of  polity  and  doctrine,  with 
permitted  diversity  of  methods  of  worship  and 
work.  “The  flrst  of  these  is  the  idea  of  Rome, 
and  would  certainly  not  be  adopted  by  Protest¬ 
ants.  The  second  has  much  for  it  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  but  is  in  fact  the  weakest  and  least  stable 
form  of  unity.  The  often  adduced  analogy  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  from 
labor  unions,  fails  because  each  of  these  have 
well  deflned  and  limited  spheres ;  but  all  denom¬ 
inations  are  organized  to  do  the  same  work  and 
cover  the  same  ground.  The  third  method, 
consolidation,  as  Dr.  Huntington  does  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  point  out,  does  presuppose  the  selection 
of  one  denomination  for  the  rallying  centre. 
Still,  in  his  opinion,  it  aims  to  care  fuller  con¬ 
serve  the  heirlooms  of  all  and  to  do  no  violence 
to  the  sacred  things  of  any.  Though  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  denominational  names  would  have 
to  go,  because  they  indicate  a  schism  in  the 
body,  he  thinks  it  would  be  not  a  gain,  but  a 
serious  loss  to  the  Church  of  Christ  to  lose  the 
flne  types  of  character  of  the  various  denomina¬ 
tions.  He  then  reviews  the  claims  of  the  five 
great  denominations  to  be  the  centre  or  nucleus, 
showing  that  all  have  good  reason  for  the  claim : 
the  Episcopal  on  historic  grounds,  the  Baptist 
and  Methodist  on  the  score  of  numbers,  and 
the  Congregational,  and  Presbyterian  as  hav¬ 
ing  moulded  our  il^stitutions,  and  because  this 
Republic  is  the  true  child  of  the  English  Com¬ 
monwealth.  He  sees  no  way  to  come  to  a 
settlement  of  these  claims,  but  for  each  Church 
to  study  the  problem  carefully,  and  set  forth 
the  result.  This  the  Episcopal  Church  has 
already  done,  and  set  forth  its  idea  of  a  prac¬ 
tical  basis  of  agreement  in  the  Chicago- Lambeth 
platform. 

Dr.  Huntington  next  passes  in  review  the  four 
sections  of  that  platform.  As  to  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture,  he  believes  that  there  are  times  when  re¬ 
investigation  is  imperative.  When  our  Lord 
said.  Search  the  Scriptures,  He  gave  Biblical 
criticism  its  everlasting  warrant.  He  then 
discriminates  between  inspiration  and  revela¬ 
tion,  the  former  being  a  thing  which  admits  of 
degrees,  while  the  latter  points  out,  in  what 
consists  the  true  value  of  tradition,  illustrating 
the  point  by  infant  baptism  and  the  Sunday 
Sabbath. 

As  to  creeds,  he  points  out  the  need  of  dogma, 
and  shows  that  Christian  teachers  have  them¬ 
selves  to  blame  that  dogma  is  generally  in  dis¬ 
repute.  They  have  tried  to  make  men  believe 
too  much.  One  of  the  best  passages  in  the 
book  is  where  he  deflnes  the  difference  between' 
free  thinking  and  free  religion,  and  carefully 
investigates  free  religion  as  one  step  toward 
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THK  SUNLIGHT  OF  GOD’S  FAVOR. 

Jesus,  Saviour,  may  Thy  mercies 
Draw  me  closer  to  Thy  side,— 

Teach  me  more  Thy  wondrous  beauty. 

Make  me  in  Thv  love  abide. 

By  the  shining  of  Thy  favor 
May  my  heart  the  more  be  won. 

As  the  flower  grows  more  lovely 
’Neath  the  kisses  of  the  sun. 

May  the  gifts  Thy  hand  doth  lavish 
Lead  me  more  to  give  to  Thee, 

As  the  rains  and  deWs  of  heaven 
Help  the  fruitage  of  the  tree. 

In  the  day  when  health  is  buoyant. 

And  to  live  is  naught  but  joy. 

May  I  run  to  do  Thy  pleasure. 

In  Thy  work  new  powers  employ. 

Ob,  let  not  my  heart  be  centered 
In  the  blessings  showered  on  me ; 

Lek  them  prove  an  angel  stairway 
Lifting  ever  unto  Thee. 

— P,  D.  Cowan. 

AMONG  THE  HILLS  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  Ii.  Cuyler. 

Belvidere,  N.  J.,  July  22d,  1891. 

Whoever  jeers  at  Jersey  is  a  donkey.  He 
simply  shows  his  pitiable  ignorance  of  the 
sturdy  old  commonwealth  which  has  as  much 
patriotism  to  the  square  acre  as  any  of  the 
original  Thirteen ;  and  of  its  historv  since  the 
Revolution  none  of  its  sons  need  be  ashamed. 
“Jersey  justice”  is  a  proverb;  and  the  only  por¬ 
tion  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  seriously  demor¬ 
alized  is  that  portion  which  receives  the  over¬ 
flow  of  New  York  city’s  surplus  ignorance  and 
depravity.  The  traveller  who  sees  only  the  sea- 
coast  counties  of  this  State  or  only  those  that 
lie  along  the  railway  from  Jersey  City  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  gets  no  idea  of  the  picturesque  scenery 
that  adorns  the  northern  counties  of  Passaic, 
Morris,  Warren  and  Sussex.  Morristown  is  the 
most  beautiful  place  within  flfty  miles  of  New 
York;  the  scenery  in  its  vicinity  will  compare 
with  the  choicest  parts  of  England.  The  Or¬ 
anges,  Montclair  and  Englewood  abound  in 
charming  villas  and  richly  adorned  landscape. 

Belvidere  is  the  quiet  sltire-town  or  capital 
of  Warren  County;  it  lies  on  the  Delaware 
River  about  a  dozen  miles  north  of  Easton. 
Not  having  many  manufactures,  and  not  being 
much  of  a  resort  for  city-folk  in  Summer,  its 
population  is  about  stationary — at  two  thou¬ 
sand.  Around  its  well-shaded  central  park 
stand  four  churches.  Of  these  the  largest  is 
the  Presbyterian,  which  was  organized  sixty 
years  ago.  Its  present  pastor  is  the  Rev. 
James  DeHart  Bruen,  who  belongs  to  a  family 
that  has  attained  an  honorable  distinction  in 
the  history  of  Presbyterianism  in  New  Jersey. 
Three  years  ago  there  was  a  remarkable  revival 
in  this  church  which  nearly  doubled  its  mem¬ 
bership.  The  good  work  began  among  them¬ 
selves;  the  pastor  and  people  sowing  their  own 
seed  and  joyfully  reaping  their  own  harvest. 
This  is  the  normal  type  of  a  thoroughly  healthy 
work  of  grace;  and  why  do  not  more  churches 
go  directly  to  God  for  a  needed  blessing  and 
not  send  off  for  some  man  to  bring  it  to  them?. 
In  the  days  when  the  division  between  “Old” 
and  “New  School”  ran  high,  a  New  School 
Presbyterian  church  was  organized  here,  ia 
whose  pulpit  have  stood  two  such  distinguished 
pastors  as  Dr.  F.  F.  Ellinwood  and  Dr.  Dana, 
now  of  West  Philadelphia.  This  “Second”  organ¬ 
ization  still  remains,  and  they  have  lately  called 
Rev.  Mr.  Edmonston  to  be  their  pastor.  When 
the  Reunion  General  Assembly  (in  1870)  were 
consolidating  the  Presbyteries  and  Synods,  it 
would  have  been  a  wise  thing  to  have  consoli¬ 
dated  some  of  the  churches.  This  process  would 
strengthen  the  churches  and  release  ministers 
to  meet  the  increasing  demand  in  new  regions. 

The  most  prominent  man  in  this  portion  of 
New  Jersey  is  the  Hon.  John  I.  Blair,  who  is 
widely  known  as  one  of  the  “railway-kings” 
and  leaders  in  great  business  enterprises.  He 
has  the  solid  granite  of  his  Scottish  ancestry  in 
hi  i  composition ;  for  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine 
he  is  now  on  a  journey  to  Kansas,  directing 
some  of  his  various  railway  operations!  Mr. 
Blair  is  the  founder  of  the  Blairstown  Presby¬ 
terian  Academy,  and  has  been  the  liberal  bene¬ 
factor  of  both  Princeton  and  Lafayette  Colleges. 
The  same  tremendous  energy  that  enabled  him 
to  pierce  these  mountains  with  railway  tunnels, 
and  to  establish  new  centres  of  industry  in 
what  used  to  be  a  wilderness,  is  now  visible  in 
the  stalwart  figure  that  does  not  bend  under 
the  weight  of  fourscore  and  ten  I  In  Scotland 
he  would  have  been  another  “Duke  of  Athol” 
wearing  proudly  his  tartan  as  the  chieftain  of 
his  clan. 

The  only  son  of  this  Iron  Duke  is  the  leading 
citizen  of  Belvidere;  and  under  his  hospitable 
roof  we  have  been  passing  a  delightful  week. 
Yesterday  our  hostess  took  us  on  a  drive  up 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Delaware  towards 
the  famous  “Water  Gap,”  which  is  only  twelve 
miles  distant.  The  rich  green  of  the  valley, 
with  silvery  glimpses  of  the  river  through  the 
foliage,  and  the  lofty  hills  on  either  side,  made 
the  scenery  quite  enchanting.  Near  the  little 
hamlet  of  **  Delaware”  we  crossed  the  river  on  a 
rude  ferryboat  driven  by  the  current,  and  halt¬ 
ed  at  a  quiet  little  hostelry  under  the  trees 
which  might  have  passed  for  Longfellow’s 
“  Wayside  Ino.”  Just  about  that  very  spot  the 
famous  missionary  David  Brainerd  preached  to 
the  Lenape  Indians  in  May,  1744. '  There  was  a 
settlement  of  Indians  near  there  called  “Sakau- 
watung.”  Not  far  away  was  the  collection  of 
Indian  huts  called  “Clistowacki,”  and  there 
Brainerd  spent  a  considerable  time.  What  a 
contrast  between  this  lovely  and  cultivated  re¬ 
gion  to-day  and  the  “hideous  wilderness”  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago — as  Brainerd 
describes  it  in  his  diary  I  An  old  copy  of  the 
Life  of  this  heroic  pioneer  of  Ameridan  mis¬ 
sionaries — written  by  his  beloved  friend  Presi¬ 
dent  Edwards — now  lies  before  me.  I  open  to 
the  record  of  his  labors  among  the  wild  red 
men  that  roamed  these  river-banks.  He  tells 
us  that  he  rode  on  horseback  through  the  for¬ 
ests  a  hundred  miles  in  order  to  reach  this  spot  I 
A  dozen  miles  south  of  this — where  Easton  now 
stands — were  the  “Forks  of  the  Delaware,”  one 
of  his  chief  preaching-stations.  In  his  diary  for 
Lord’s  day.  May  18th,  he  writes:  “My  heart 
began  to  be  encouraged  as  I  went  and  preached 
to  the  Indians;  and  in  the  evening  my  soul 
seemed  to  rest  on  God  and  take  courage.”  And 
then  he  adds  to  the  touching  narrative  of  his 
utter  lonesomeness  among  those  savages—^ 
“  Blessed  be  God  for  any  assistance  afforded  to 
an  unworthy  worm  like  me;  oh  that  I  could 
live  only  to  Him !”  That  slender,  solitary 
youth — battling  with  consumption  and  wearing 
out  his  glorious  young  life  in  unselfish  labors 
among  barbarians — is  the  most  heroic  figure  in 
the  early  annals  of  American  Christianity.  A 
holier  man  has  never  trod  our  soil.  This  whole 
region  seems  sacred  to  his  sweet  memory;  and 
how  little  he  dreamed  that  in  England  such  a 
man  as  Henry  Martyn  would  be  inspired  to  the 
work  of  Foreign  Missions  by  reading  the  apos¬ 
tolic  story  of  the  life  of  David  Brainerd  ! 


THREE  AMERICAN  SURPRISES. 

Bv  Bev.  3,  C.  Fletcher. 

Los  Angelee,  Cal.,  Jaly,  1691. 

We  Americans  are  often  twitted  by  intelligent 
Europeans  as  being  filled  with  what  the  now 
semi-extinct  phrenologists  were  wont  to  call 
the  faculty  of  “self-approbation.”  ’  We  want 
foreigners,  nolens  volens,  to  approve  of  our 
country.  Or,  if  ap  American  has  been  absent 
from  his  native  land  for  years,  his  opinion  is 
instantly  sought  as  to  how  America  compares 
with  the  foreign  land  in  which  he  has  resided. 
I  suppose  that  since  my  arrival  from  Italy,  one 
year  ago,  I  have  been  asked  a  thousand  times, 
if  once,  “  How  does  America  seem  to  you  after 
your  long  absence  ♦” 

Another  question,  too,  has  been  put  many 
times  by  the  most  intelligent  and  truth-seeking 
of  my  friends,  and  that  is,  “  What  has  sur¬ 
prised  you  the  most  in  returning  to  the  home¬ 
land?"  My  reply  to  that  qdestion  is  threefold: 
First,  nothing  so  astonished  me  as  to  find  my¬ 
self,  five  days  after  my  arrival,  in  the  midst  of 
such  charming  rural  retreats  as  that  of  the 
Editor  of  The  Evangeust  and  his  neighbors  at 
Stockbridge,  Mass.  My  acquaintance  with  New 
England  towns  and  villages  had  been  rather 
extensive.  I  prepared  for  college  in  one  New 
England  State,  I  went  through  the  university 
in  another,  and  I  had  my  headquarters  in  a 
third  for  ten  years,  although  for  one-half  of 
that  decade,  duty  called  me  to  Brazil.  Besides 
that,  I,  in  my  young  manhood  days,  travelled 
extensively  in  Maine,  Connecticut,  and  Ver¬ 
mont.  But  after  years  of  absence  from  the 
United  States,  the  surprise  of  surprises,  as  far 
as  cultivation  of  the  land,  beauty  of  scenery, 
and  loveliness  of  country  residences  are  con¬ 
cerned,  awaited  me  in  Stockbridge  and  vicinity. 
A  deep  impression  was  left  upon  my  mind,  as 
on  that  afternoon  in  June,  when  accompanied 
by  your  “companion  of  the  voyage  of  life,”  and 
driven  by  your  editorial  self,  I  was  permitted  to 
see  the  exterior  of  many  homes  in  Stockbridge 
and  Lenox,  gardens  that  “a  Shenstone  might 
have  envied,”  and  wild  wood  and  mountain 
glimpses  here  and  there  that  only  enhanced 
the  cultivated  scenery  on  every  hand.  Among 
the  surprises  of  this  eventful  ride,  was  the  sight 
of  Hawthorne’s  cottage  beside  the  pretty  lake, 
both  of  which  he  has  rendered  classic  in  the 
“Tanglewood  Tales.”  Indeed,  no  one  has  paint¬ 
ed  the  scene  so  graphically  and  in  so  few  words 
as  Hawthorne.  The  first  sketch  that  he  gives 
us,  is  the  scenery  in  the  morning  of  an  October 
day.  When  yoq  took  me  that  drive,  it  was 
early  in  June,  but  there  had  been  a  plentiful 
shower  in  the  forenoon,  but  our  outing  was  in 
the  late  afternoon  and  evening.  There  were 
from  time  to  time  gentle  showers,  and  a  mist 
hung  upon  some  of  the  mountains,  but  in  the 
main,  Hawthorne’s  October  sketch  is  very 
much  like  the  June  article,  minus  the  autumnal 
foliage  and  the  “white  vapor.”  Hear  how  the 
writer  of  the  Marble  Faun  can  describe  Ameri¬ 
can  scenery:  “The  body  of  white  vapor  hid 
-everything  beyond  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
house,  except  a  few  ruddy  or  yellow  tree  tops, 
which  here  and  there  emerged  and  were  glori¬ 
fied  by  the  early  sunshine.  Four  or  five  miles 
off  to  the  southward  rose  the  summit  of  Monu¬ 
ment  Mountain,  and  it  seemed  to  be  floating  on 
a  cloud.  Some  fifteen  miles  further  away,  in 
the  same  direction,  appeared  the  loftier  dome 
of  the  Taconic,  looking  blue  and  indistinct,  and 
hardly  so  substantial  as  the  vapory  sea  that 
almost  rolled  over  it.  Tlie  nearer  hills,  which 
bordered  the  valley,  were  half  submerged,  and 
were  specked  with  little  cloud-wreaths  all  the 
way  to  their  tops.  On  the  whole,  there  was  so 
much  cloud  and  so  little  solid  earth,  that  it 
had  the  effect  of  a  vision.” 

While  on  that  “leafy  June”  afternoon,  I  was 
permitted  to  gaze  upon  the  same  scene,  there 
was  not  so  much  cloud,  and  more  of  th  ■  solid 
earth,  yet  the  effect  on  me  was  that  “of  a 
vision”  and  a  revelation. 

That  day  and  the  day  following,  in  the  midst 
of  that  New  England  scenery,  and  in  your  own 
beautiful  home,  linger  in  my  memory  as  the 
pleasantest  of  dreams,  only  there  is  a  reality  in 
the  memory  which  no  dream,  however  beautiful, 
can  give.  The  surprise  was  that  here,  in  New 
England,  was  cultivated  rural  scenery,  the  like 
of  which  I  had  not  yet  realized  that  our  coun¬ 
try  could  produce.  It  took  me  over  to  old  Eng- 
Imd,  and  to  the  neighborhood  of  Barkhamp- 
stead,  only  thirty  miles  from  London,  where  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  the  hospitality  of 
a  wealthy  Quaker  friend,  who  occupied  the  very 
house  in  which  Ckiwper,  the  poet,  was  bom,  the 
presant  seat  of  Earl  Brownlow.  At  evening  or 
at  morning,  the  drives  at  Barkhampstead  were 
most  charming.  And  those  luxurious  meadows, 
the  “century  oaks”  and  beeches,  the  green 
lawns,  the  wonderful  landscape  gardens,  and 
the  beautiful  country  residences  of  Londoners 
and  others,  were  once  more  right  before  me  by 
the  drive  you  gave  me  in  Stockbridge  and 
Lenox,  only  the  natural  scenery  of  the  New 
England  towns  far  surpassed,  in  my  estima¬ 
tion,  the  scenery  of  Hertfordshire.  This,  then, 
was  my  flrst  great  surprise  in  returning  to 
America  after  years  of  absence. 

My  next  two  surprises  were  altogether  divested 
of  scenery.  They  were  moral  and  intellectual, 
and  they  are  intimately  connected  with  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  scenery  here  is  of  a  grander  char¬ 
acter  than  in  Italy,  while  the  climate  of  South¬ 
ern  California  is  altogether  Italian,  although  our 
Eastern  people  have  not  yet  fully  comprehended 
the  fact.  My  surprise  No.  2,  has,  been  the 
orderly  character  of  the  Sundays  of  California, 
the  large  attendance  at  church,  and  the  steady 
growth  of  our  own’  branch  of  Zion.  Our 
S'  nodical  Missionary  for  Southern  California, 
the  Bev.  F.  D.  Seward,  has  his  hands  full  in 
establishing  the  nuclei  of  new  Presbyterian 
churches,  and  in  either  preaching  himself  or  in 
supplying  with  preaching  outlying  stations. 
His  duties  are  no  sinecure. 

I  have,  since  I  have  been  in  Southeru  Cali¬ 
fornia,  preached  in  several  well  established 
Presbyterian  churches  (supplying  them  during 
the  temporary  absence  of  their  pastors)  at  Los 
Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Bernardino,  Santa 
Paula,  Santa  Anna  (what  Spanish  names  of 
towns  I)  Riverside,  Pasadena,  Pomona,  and  Red¬ 
lands,  and  also  I  have  preached  at  what  may 
be  termed  the  embryo-church  stations  of  South 
Pasadena,  Centrella,  and  La  Crescenta,  and  I 
can  say  that  I  have  never  seen  more  respecta¬ 
ble  congregations  or  more  attentive  audiences. 
Brethren  of  the  Atlantic  States  must  get  rid  of 
the  old  notion  that  California  possesses  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  miners,  cowboys,  and  rough  pioneers. 
No  congregations  East  are  better  dressed,  and 
I  venture  to  say,  that  no  average  Eastern 
churches  can  present  more  intelligent  audi¬ 
ences.  This  last  feature  is  accouoted  for  in 
Southern  California  by  the  fact  that  many  edu¬ 
cated,  but  by  no  means  wealthy  persons,  come 
from  the  Eastern  States  in  order  to  improve 
their  material  well-being,  or  to  better  their 


health  in  this  climate  of  no  Winter,  no  thunder¬ 
storms,  and  of  no  cyclones!  Next,  there  is  an 
intelligent  class,  who  from  various  circum¬ 
stances,  have  met  with  adversity  in  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  Middle,  and  trans-Mississippi  States,  or  the 
States  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
great  father  of  waters.  These  have  sought  in 
California,  away  from  old  associations,  to  renew 
the  battle  of  life  and  to  recover  tbeir  for¬ 
tunes.  These  men,  with  their  courageous  wives, 
desire  first  a  community  where  there  are  church 
privileges,  and  second,  where  there  are  educa¬ 
tional  facilities.  The  last  are  very  good  in  this 
State  so  far  as  the  common  school,  high  school, 
and  the  Normal  are  concerned.  The  excellence 
of  the  educational  advantages  is  my  third  sur¬ 
prise. 

But  there  are  those  who  desire  institutions 
where,  while  giving  intellectual  advantages, 
the  influence  of  positive  religious  teaching  shall 
be  felt.  To  this  end,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  our 
own  denomination  has  established  in  Southern 
California,  sufficiently  near  the  confines  of  the 
municipality  of  Los  Anareles,  and  yet  in  reality 
in  the  country,  that  which  will  doubtless  de¬ 
velop  into  a  first-class  college.  The  official 
name  is  the  “Occidental  University.”  I  at¬ 
tended  with  numerous  friends  the  closing  exer¬ 
cises  of  the  scholastic  year,  and  I  only  mean  to 
speak  the  truth  when  I  say  that  I  have  never 
“assisted,”  in  Europe  or  in  America,  on  such 
an  occasion,  where  the  students,  whether  in 
their  orations,  bssays,  or.  discussions,  presented 
such  evidences  of  good  training,  manly  tone, 
and  high  intellectual  attainments.  The  young 
men  and  young  women  (for  there  is  an  equal¬ 
ity  of  sexes  in  this  institution)  were  not  only 
a  credit  to  their  teachers,  but  to  themselves. 

The  preliminary  exercises  consisted  of  the 
excellent  baccalaureate  sermon  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Rev.  S.  H.  Weller,  D.D.,  on  the  previous 
Sabbath,  in  Immanuel  Presbyterian  Church, 
Los  Angeles,  and  on  Tuesday  evening,  June 
28rd,  an  able  discourse  was  deliverd  by  Rev. 
J.  Q.  Adams  (of  San  Francisco)  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Los  Angeles,  on  “The 
Demands  of  To-day  on  its  Educated  Men  and 
Women.”  Rev.  J.  Q.  Adams  is  a  New  York 
Evangeust  man,  as  your  readers  have  had 
occasion  to  note.  The  last  Wednesday  in 
June  was  the  “great  day  of  the  feast,”  referred 
to  above,  at  the  University  itself,  and  right 
glad  was  I  to  be  one  of  the  goodly  number  pres¬ 
ent.  The  situation  of  the  spacious  building 
already  erected,  is  one  of  grandeur  and  beauty ; 
situated  as  it  is  on  an  upper  mesa,  or  plain, 
the  view  is  most  extensive,  comprising  every 
variety  of  plain  and  of  lofty  mountain  toward 
the  north,  the  east,  and  the  south,  while  west¬ 
ward  you  can  see  the  turrets  and  spires  of  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles,  and  in  the  distance,  the 
wide-rolling  Pacific.  We  are  so  accustomed  to 
scenes  here  rivalling  those  of  Switzerland  and 
Italy,  that  we  “  residentors”  are  not  so  deeply 
impressed  with  it  as  we  ought  to  be,  but  the 
stranger  from  the  Atlantic  States,  as  he  gazes 
from  the  Occidental  University  building,  is  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  the  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
(some  of  which  are  6,000  feet  high)  near  at 
hand,  while  beyond  him  rises  “in  purple  dis¬ 
tance  fair,  ”  “  Old  Baldy ,  ”  with  his  fleece  of  snow, 
at  an  elevation  4,000  feet  higher  than  Mt. 
Washington.  Further  still  are  “Gray-back” 
and  the  San  Jacinto  mountains,  whose  cool 
summits  every  month  in  the  year  tell  you  that 
Winter,  with  “  his  robe  of  clouds  and  his  diadem 
of  snow,”  is  the  reigning  monarch  on  those 
heights  which,  with  their  11,000  and  12,000  feet, 
would  be  very  respectable  even  in  Switzerland. 
Of  course,  situated  as  the  Occidental  Univer¬ 
sity  is,  the  purest  and  healthiest  air  prevails. 
The  natural  drainage  is  perfect,  so  that  the 
most  important  elements  of  good  health  are 
found  in  this,  the  only  Presbyterian  college  in 
California. 

The  classic  curriculum  is  like  that  of  any 
other  college,  and  so  is  the  scientific  and  liter¬ 
ary  course.  However,  in  the  matter  of  modern 
languages,  prominence  is  given  to  the  Spanish 
in  a  country  where  there  are  still  many  thou¬ 
sands  whose  native  language  is  the  Spanish. 
For  this  the  “Occidental”  is  very  fortunate  in 
having  a  teacher  of  Spanish  blood,  but  a  true 
Bible  Christian,  whose  English  name  is  Rev. 
Charles  Barnshy.  California  is  on  the  borders 
of  Mexico,  and  by  steamship  communication 
every  Spanish  American  Republic  on  the  Pacific 
coast  is  nigh  to  her.  Who  knows  but  God  in¬ 
tends  great  things  shall  be  accomplished  for 
the  Spanish  American  race  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  this  Presbyterian  college  of  South¬ 
ern  California? 

And  it  is  just  here  that  I  wish  to  say  again 
that  the  great  aim  of  the  Occidental  University 
is  a  Christian  education.  As  Rev.  J.  A.  Gor¬ 
don,  the  field  agent  of  the  institution,  has 
tersely  stated  it:  “It  is  a  school  for  a  higher 
Christian  education.  It  stands  for  the  principle 
that  a  complete  education  includes  instruction 
and  training  adapted  to  promote  the  formation 
of  a  Christian  manhood  and  womanhood,  includes 
moral  and  spiritual  excellence  as  well  as  intel¬ 
lectual.  Its  governing  aim  is  to  prepare  young 
men  and  women  for  enlarged  Christian  influ¬ 
ence,  by  giving  them  a  liberal  education.”  To 
this  end  all  the  instructors  are  chosen,  that  is, 
their  qualifications  are  Christian  as  well  as  in¬ 
tellectual.  In  the  Vice-President,  Professor 
MacPherson,  we  have  a  thorough  scholar  and 
disciplinarian,  but  also  a  Christian  gentleman. 
The  other  professors.  Rev.  J.  W.  Parkhill,  Miss 
Abbott,  Miss  Rider,  and  not  forgetting  Mrs. 
McPherson,  are  well  qualified  intellectually, 
morally,  and  otherwise.  The  President  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  is  Rev.  Dr.  Chichester  of 
Los  Angeles,  while  also  in  that  Board  figure 
the  most  substantial  names  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  ministers  and  laymen  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

The  Occidental  University  is  new,  and  is 
wanting  in  funds,  but  it  is  full  of  pluck,  if  I 
can  judge  by  the  after  dinner  speakers  on 
commencement  day.  It  (the  Occidental  Uni¬ 
versity)  has  done  a  wise  thing  in  sending  out 
into  the  Pacific  Coast  churches  Rev.  J.  A.  Gor¬ 
don  as  field-agent,  to  interest  them  in  this 
young  and  important  institution.  And,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  let  me  say  that  I  pray  the  Lord  to  put 
it  into  the  heart  of  some  one  in  the  far  Eastern 
States  to  devote  a  portion  of  his  or  her  worldly 
goods  to  help  on  the  Occidental  University  in 
its  good  work  of  Christian  education. 

Field  Secretary,  Rev.  Dr.  Marshall,  sends  out 
a  most  cogent  call  in  behall  of  Foreign  Missions. 
He  counts  on  the  aid  of  six  thousand  “  public 
speakers,  ”  and  we  fervently  hope  that  this 
splendid  host  will  not  fail  him.  Why  should 
they  ?  or  be  less  in  earnest  about  the  great  en¬ 
terprise  than  the  Secretary  himself?  There 
should  be  an  united  effort  on  the  part  of  pas¬ 
tors  and  people  to  greatly  increase  the  revenue 
of  the  Foreign  Board. 


At  the  last  hnnual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Southwestern  Presbyterian 
University,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
was  conferred  upon  Rev.  George  Summey  of 
Chester,  S.  C.,  and  Rev.  F.  L.  Ewing  of  Cov¬ 
ington,  Tenn.,  and  that  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
upon  Rev.  W.  F.  Junkin,  D.D.,  of  Montclair, 
N.  J. 


k  GRAND  VICTORY  IN  ST.  PAUL. 

t  Prise  Fight  was  stopped  by  the  Firmness  of  a 
Governor  and  Others. 


WHOLE  NO.  3201. 


Iietter  from  Alexander  Alison,  D.D. 

A  grand  victory  has  been  secured  this  week 
for  law  and  order  in  St.  Paul.  It  has  proved 
to  the  world  that  its  claim  to  the  name  of  the 
great  evangelist  is  not  entirely  unfonded.  He 
wl^  said  “Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the 
hi|iher  power,  ”  would  not  be  so  greatly  ashamed 
of  this  modern  city  which  has  taken  to  itself 
the  title  by  which  Saul  of  Tarsus  is  known  to 
th*  Church  and  the  world. 

The  writer  is  glad  to  have  been  here  at  the 
pr^ent  time  to  have  witnessed  the  effort,  the 
excitement,  and  the  triumph  of  rigteousness. 
It  happened  in  this  wise.  The  Athletic  Associ- 
at^n  wishes  to  build  a  club  -  house.  It  be- 
th^ght  it  of  an  easy  way  of  making  a  large 
sufn  of  money.  After  considerable  study  of  the 
subject,  a  prize  fight  was  declared  to  be  the 
thing  to  draw. 

Two  noted  pugilists,  one  an  American,  the 
other  an  Australian,  whose  names  it  is  un 
necessary  to  mention  in  a  religious  journal, 
we^  offered  a  tempting  inducement  to  the  tune 
of  111,000  for  the  One  who  should  win.  The 
principals  accepted  the  proposition.  Large 
advertisement  was  made.  Seats  were  sold  at  a 
prnium,  ai  high  as  |20  being  paid.  Over  |40,- 
00(1  soon  found  their  way  into  the  treasury.  No 
on4  seemed  to  object.  The  fact  has  since  dis¬ 
covered  itself,  that  no  one  seems  to  have  seen 
thf  point.  The  Athletic  Association  is  a  re¬ 
spectable  organization,  composed  of  what  the 
community  would  generally  style  a  “gentle- 
mttly”  membership. 

Ilie  impression  seems  to  have  got  abroad  that 
it  tgaa  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  “sparring” 
match  for  a  limited  number  of  rounds,  such  as 
is  flometimes  indulged  in  even  in  our  best  con¬ 
ducted  gymnasiums  in  the  effort  to  train  our 
yoifng  men  in  what  is  denominated  the  manly 
( ?)  .art  of  self-defense. 

l|  remained  for  one  of  our  Presbyterian  pas¬ 
tor*  to  unmask  the  arrangement.  A  week  ago 
last  Sabbath  morning.  Dr.  Christie  of  the  House 
of  Rope,  in  a  few  well-chosen  remarks  just  be¬ 
fore  the  sermon,  invited  the  attention  of  his 
people  to  the  gross  outrage  upon  the  commu¬ 
nity  which  was  about  to  be  perpetrated  in  a 
fight  to  the  finish,  to  t^ke  place  in  St.  Paul  on 
thejevening  of  Wednesday,  July  22nd. 

If  was  a  true  bugle-call  to  duty.  The  papers 
on  [Monday  morning  published  the  Doctor’s 
reniarks,  and  endeavored  to  show  that  it  was 
a  Heedless  alarm.  The  fire  had  been  kindled, 
however.  Mr.  Thomas  Cochran,  one  of  Dr. 
Christie’s  elders,  who  had  just  returned  from 
the  East,  took  it  up  without  delay.  He  was 
ably  seconded  by  such  leading  Presbyterians  as 
Mr.  Joseph  McKibbin  and  Henry  L.  Williams 
of  the  House  of  Hope  congregation,  ex-Senator 
McMillan  and  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Abbot  of  the 
Dayton-avenue  Church. 

A  mass  meeting  was  decided  upon.  It  was 
held  last  evening.  Archbishop  Ireland 

of  the  Catholic  Church,  made  a  noble  speech, 
followed  by  addresses  of  the  same  character 
by  Senator  McMillan  and  Mr.  Cochran.  The 
great,  hall  was  packed.  The  great  audience 
adjourned  to  the  Governo. ’s  residence.  He 
could  not  be  seen  till  the  morning.  An  adjourn¬ 
ment  took  place  till  10  A.  M.  The  Go^rnor, 
the  Hon.  William  Merriam,  gave  a  gracious 
hearing.  The  delicacy  of  the  situation  was 
created  by  the  fact  that  the  Mayor  declined  to  en- 
for^  the  law  against  such  exhibitions.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Merriam  at  once  issued  a  proclamation  in 
which  he  stated  the  law  of  the  State,  and  called 
upon  all  concerned  to  see  it  enforced. 

The  Association  was  confronted  with  a  seri¬ 
ous  loss  if  the  fight  should  not  go  on.  It  was 
at  first  suggested  that  the  Sheriff  should  be 
allowed  to  apprehend  the  principals,  that  they 
should  be  placed  under  bail,  which  would  be 
promptly  given,  and  the  fight  go  on,  reserving 
penalty  for  afterward.  But  the  Sheriiflf  knew 
his  duty,  and  a  plucky  officer  is  Sheriff  Bean. 
He  called  upon  the  Governor  for  aid.  He  was 
at  once  promised  a  thousand  armed  men,  a  call 
beiag  immediately  issued  for  that  number  of 
soldiers  to  be  on  the  ground  at  the  hour  fixed 
for  the  battle.  The  Association  surrendered. 
The  fight  was  given  up,  and  the  ticket-holders 
adftsed  that  they  would  receive  their  money 
bad^  at  ten  o’clock  Thursday  morning.  The 
Aseociation  has  paid  for  its  lesson  to  the  tune 
o^  about  18,000  out  of  pocket.  But  they  did 
not  give  up  until  they  saw  they  had  to.  Public 
feeling  was  at  fever  heat.  Never  has  there  been 
such  a  determined  front  on  the  part  of  the 
populace  in  this  region.  Prize  fighting  is 
doomed  in  the  Northwest  for  at  least  this 
generation,  and  probably  for  ever. 

(Governor  Merriam’ s  praises  are  heard  on  every 
hand.  He  is  serving  his  second  term  as  Gov¬ 
ernor,  and  is  spoken  of  as  a  coming  Senator. 
His  political  future  was  in  the  balance.  He 
was  greatly  tempted  to  let  the  matter  rest  for 
this  time,  because  of  the  great  loss  which  the 
Asaociation  would  sustain  by  an  estoppel.  He, 
howe  rer,  decided  to '  act  like  a  man  and  a 
governor.  Even  those  who  differ  from  him, 
cannot  fail  to  see  that  he  was  bound  to  see  the 
Iqw’ respected. 

Diit  the  blow  has  been  a  heavy  one  to  the 
sporting  fraternity,  for  they  were  here  from 
everywhere,  even  from  New  Orleans.  They 
have  been  taught  a  lesson  which  it  is  hoped 
they  will  heed. 

The  great  dailies  here,  to  their  credit  be  it 
said,  so  soon  as  they  saw  the  real  status  of 
things  took  their  stand  on  the  side  of  law  and 
order.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  Dr. 
Christie  of  the  House  of  Hope,  who,  as  stated 
above,  was  the  first  one  to  deal  a  blow  at  this 
barbarous  programme.  No  less  deserving  of 
eulogy  are  the  worthy  band  of  citizens  (mainly 
of  the  Calvinistic  vertebrate)  who  so  stirred  the 
populace  as  to  stop  the  “mill,”  even  when  so 
large  an  amount  of  money  for  an  otherwise  re¬ 
spectable  local  organization  was  involved  as  a 
direct  loss. 

St.  Paul  is  certainly  destined  to  great  gain 
from  this  manifestation  on  its  part  of  the 
healthy  public  sentiment  which  it  possesses. 
Petrie  will  feel  a  great  deal  more  like  making 
such  a  community  their  home,  now  that  they 
have  a  visible  proof  that  the  better  and  not  the 
worse  elements  are  in  the  ascendancy.  Let 
other  cities  emulate  the  example  of  this  “twin.” 
May  it  soon  come  to  pass  that  pugilism,  like 
Nosh’s  dove,  shall  find  no  rest  for  the  soles  of 
its  feet  on  the  shores  of  fair  Columbia. 


tians  would  feel  at  home,  and  which  would  re¬ 
duce  the  competing  houses  of  worship  in  coun¬ 
try  villages  to  three.  And  perhaps  the  law  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  might  be  left  to  de¬ 
cide  if  there  should  ever  be  a  closer  approxi¬ 
mation  than  this. 

Not  that  he  thinks  the  country  or  the  Church 
is  prepared  for  this.  But  he  does  think  it 
urgently  behooves  Christians  to  begin  an 
approach  to  it.  For  this  he  believes  the  time 
has  come,  for  the  longing  for  union  which  evi¬ 
dently  exists  could  not  have  arisen  without 
cause.  In  fact  the  only  alternative,  in  Dr. 
Huntington’s  opinion,  is  either  an  approach  to 
union,  or  “  the  slow  merging  of  the  ecclesiastic 
in  the  civil  order,  the  coming  in  of  the  Gospel 
of  the  secular  life,  ”  and  the  practical  oblitera¬ 
tion  of  the  Church. 

The  Li'vino  Christ  and  the  Four  Gospels. 

R.  W.  Dale,  LL.D.,  Birmingham.  New 
York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son.  $1.00. 
The  opening  chapters  of  this  book  are  uncom¬ 
monly  strong.  They  take  the  position  that 
though  unbelief  may  attack  the  evidences  of 
Christianity  from  every  side,  and  may  find  t-bAiw 
apparently  or  really  untenable,  as  has  been 
done  again  and  again  by  atheism  and  deism  and 
materialism,  and  even,  singularly  enough  when 
one  comes  to  think  of  it,  by  agnosticism,  yet 
there  is  one  argument  which  has  always  been 
impregnable,  the  argument  from  experienoe. 
Whatever  may  be  proved  or  disproved,  faith, 
where  it  already  existed,  has  been  untouched. 
And  yet  believers  have  been  disturbed  by  these 
attacks  upon  their  faith.  It  is  Dr.  Dide’s  pur¬ 
pose  in  these  opening  chapters  not  to  show  why 
men  should  believe  in  Cihiist,  but  to  explain  to 
those  who  do  believe  in  Him,  why  they  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  believe  in  spite  of  all  assaults  on  the  his¬ 
torical  trustworthiness  of  the  Gospels,  or  the  rea¬ 
sonableness  of  any  body  of  doctrine,  especially 
with  regard  to  recent  discussion  of  the  nature 
and  origin  of  Holy  Scriptures.  Men  may  not  be 
able  to  hold  their  own  in  the  discussions,  but  they 
do  not  lose  their  hold  upon  Christ.  All  that 
Dr.  D  Ue  has  to  say  on  this  subject  is  original, 
striking,  and  strong.  When  he  comes  to  the 
sifting  of  evidence  as  to  che  Four  Gospds,  he 
is  less  original,  less  strong,  and  far  less  striking. 
One  could  wish  that  the  entire  book  had  been 
kept  close  to  the  subject  of  the  opening  chap¬ 
ters,  which  are  a  very  valuable  and  singularly 
interesting  contribution  to  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  of  the  time. 

The  Midnight  Sky.  Familiar  Notes  on  the 
Stars  and  Planets.  By  Edwin  Dunkin, 
F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  Past  -  President  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society,  and  Late  (Thief 
Assistant  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Green¬ 
wich.  With  Thirty  -  two  Star  Maps  and 
numerous  other  IHustrations.  New  York; 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  1891.  $8.30. 
The  papers  which  compose  this  book,  with 
their  accompanying  illustrations,  were  prepared 
a  number  of  years  ago  for  the  Leisure  Hour, 
and  were  received  with  so  much  intereflt  that 
the  author  rewrote  them  for  publication  in  book 
form.  The  present  is  a  new  and  carefully  revised 
edition,  many  portions  of  it,  especially  the  chap¬ 
ters  about  the  sun  and  eclipses,  having  been  prac¬ 
tically  rewritten  and  made  to  imfiude  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  latest  observations.  The  work  ia 
full  of  interest,  and  in  a  house  who’e  these  asa 
children,  will  go  farther  to  awaken  an  intaasat 
in  and  give  an  elementary  knowledge  of  astron¬ 
omy  than  any  work  we  know  of.  Of  sapanlal 
value  are  the  excellent  charts  of  the  heavens,, 
which  lend  all  needed  aid  to  the  parent  in  guid¬ 
ing  the  children’s  personal  observations  of  the 
stars.  These  plates  are,  it  is  true,  of  the  sky  as 
visible  at  London,  but  a  little  experience  in  their 
use  will  make  them  to  a  large  extent  available 
here.  There  is  one  for  each  month  in  the  year. 
There  are  also  chapters,  illustrated,  on  the  mid¬ 
night  sky  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  with  ob- 
servatiois  on  the  moon,  the  planets,  comets, 
the  constellations,  fixed  stars,  and  meteors. 

The  Right  Honorable  William  Ewart  Olad- 
■  STONE.  By  George  W.  E.  Russell.  New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers.  1891. 

Mr.  Russell  was  at  a  certain  disadvantage  in 
the  wrriting.of  this  book,  because  of  his  personal 
acquaintance  with,  and  official  relations  to  its 
subject.  This  disability  he  felt  stnmgly,  very 
rightly  deeming  it  improper  to  .  introduce 
such  incidents  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  social  life  as 
he  had  gained  from  personal  knowledge,  or  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  the  public  acts  of  one  with 
whom  he  was  officially  connected.  This  re¬ 
luctance  must  command  respect,  and  the  reader 
will  not  be  surprised  to  find  a  certain  dryness 
and  want  of  freedom  in  a  work  wrritten  under 
such  circumstances.  Nevertheless  it  is*  an  in¬ 
teresting  book,  especially  in  the  chapters  de¬ 
scribing  the  earlier  half  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  life. 
With  the  events  of  recent  years,  the  writor  has 
concerned  himself  to  a  less  degree,  not  only 
because  they  are  presumably  in  every  man’s 
knowledge,  but  because  an  indepradent  judg¬ 
ment  of  them  would,  for  him,  be  weU  nigh  im¬ 
possible. 

Farming.  By  Richard  Kendall  Munkittrick.  II- 
■  lustrated  by  Arthur  Burdette  Frost.  New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers.  1891, 

The  agriculturist  in  search  of  knowledge  who 
should  purchase  this  work  with  a  view  to  that 
end,  would  be  as  nearly  right  as  was  the  coUecs 
librarian  who  directed  to  the  agricultural  reports 
the  college  student  in  search  of  information 
about  Brook  Farm.  Mr.  Munkittrick  knows 
a  good  deal  about  farmiag,  evidently,  for  has 
he  not  tried  it  himself?  But  he  has  hardly 
reduced  it  to  an  exact  science.  What  he  has 
done,  is  to  make  a  very  charming,  gravely 
humorous  accoimt  of  his  experiences  in  that 
line,  in  a  book  which  the  amateur  farmer  will 
enjoy,  and  in  which  he  will  probably  recognize 
some  of  his  own  experiences.  Mr.  Frost,  how¬ 
ever,  tells  fully  half  the  story,  and  some  read¬ 
ers  will  find  it  not  the  least  interesting  half. 
The  book  is  beautifully  made  and  appropriately 
bound  in  a  dark  green  cover,  across  which  a 
train  of  yellow  beetles  are  suggestively  mean¬ 
dering. 

The  Speculator.  By  Clinton  Boss.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1891.  76  cents. 

The  story  is  a  slight  One,  yet  not  without 
incidents  of  dramatic  value,  and  a  very  well 
wrought  out  study  of  character.  A  man  whose 
whole  soul  was  bent  on  financial  success,  who 
achieved  it,  reaching  the  very  topmost  rung  of 
the  ladder,  only  to  be  suddenly  hurled  from  it. 
And  then,  his  soul  having  been  bound  up  in 
success,  and  success  being  lost,  the  mind  and 
then  the  life— shall  we  dare  also  to  say  the 
soul? — were  lost,  too. 

IDUNA  AND  Other  Stories.  By  George  A.  Hib¬ 
bard.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 
Mr.  Hibbard  works  with  a  free  hand  in  broad 
lines,  and  his  sketches  are  often  very  impressive. 
Sometimes  they  contain  a  profound  moral,  as 
in  the  deep  tragedy  which  underlies  The  Woman 
in  the  Case ;  sometimes  a  pleasant  humor,  as  in 
What  Would  Dick  say  ?  or  The  Dragoness.  In 
tan  Rite,  no  ritual,  in  one  of  which  all  Chris- 1  all,  the  story  is  close  in  touch  with  life. 
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QUIETNESS. 

A  Sermon  by  Bot.  Edwin  A.  Bulkloy,  D.D.,  Bntb* 
erford,  Mew  Jereejr. 

I  Thesg.  IV.:  Jl— ‘‘Study  to  be  Quiet.” 

A  not  inappropriate  exhortation  for  us  in 
these  days.  We  are  in  the  noise  and  whirl  of  a 
busy,  tumultuous  world.  Bustling  haste  mArks 
life,  which  does  not  glide,  but  rushes  along. 
We  are  caught  in  the  excited  mo'^ement,  and 
swept  onward  hy  its  resistless  power.  Almost 
vainly  do  we  wish  for,  and  seldom  do  we  get,  a 
calm,  reposeful  day,  when  we  feel  not  the  driv¬ 
ing  impulse  of  our  aMXSustomed  pursuits,  and 
hear  not  the  increasing  din  of  multitudinous 
sounds.  Once  in  a  while  we  escape  to  some 
secluded  hamlet,  a  serene  hill-  top  or  restful  sea¬ 
shore,  where  life,  save  in  brief  interruptions  by 
animated  and  stirring  visitors,  is  as  placid  as 
a  forest 'lake,  and  as  slowly  passes  as  a  cloud 
across  a  summer  sky.  We  are  charmed  even  by 
its  monotony,  and  would  accept  that  with  all 
its  dullness  and  inactivity,  if  we  could  escape 
from  the  pressure  and  agitation  of  our  usual 
experience,  the  hurrying  and  the  chafing  of 
every  day’s  business.  We,  and  not  they,  with 
whom  we  sometimes  think  we  would  inter¬ 
change  life,  are  then  the  ones  to  accept  the 
direction  “to  study  to  be  quiet.”  Their  immo¬ 
bility  and  unvaried  routine  needs  a  rousing 
word.  Our  heedless  rush,  and  goading  by  un¬ 
sparing  conditions,  a  calming  word. 

We  have  a  hint  of  the  difficulty  of  the  attain¬ 
ment  in  the  exhortation  to  “study  to  be  quiet.” 
We  must  needs  put  our  minds  upon  it  to  secure 
it;  consider  attentively  the  sources  and  liabili¬ 
ties  of  disquiet,  and  how  we  may  be  best  kept 
from  it.  In  the  varieties  of  temperament,  the 
less  excitable  will  not  so  often  need  to  be 
moderated  and  composed.  In  the  varieties  of 
situation,  those  who  have  the  largest  command 
of  their  circumstances,  and  can  shape  them 
•with  order  and  regularity,  will  be  quite  exempt 
from  commotion.  But  it  reaches  with  its  in¬ 
fluence  those  who  are  most  self  -  controlled. 
They,  too,  who  are  .  not  thrust  out  into  the 
midst  of  it,  and  do  not  suffer  immediately  from 
its  contention  and  confusion,  are  unfavorably 
affected  by  it.  Echoes  at  least  of  the  world’s 
tumult  invade  their  retirement.  What  then 
are  the  means  and  methods  of  quietness?  we 
must  all  ask. 

We  are  not  to  seek  it  in  entire  separation 
and  seclusion.  To  expect  it  there  has  been  the 
error  of  some.  But  who  does  not  know  that 
the  member  of  a  sisterhood  who  by  her  vows 
sedulously  shuns  a  chance  glance  from  the  other 
sex  in  the  streets,  may  carry  a  world  of  dis¬ 
quiet  under  the  hood  with  which  she  demurely 
hides  her  eyes,  or  in  the  bosom  upon  which 
hangs  her  crucifix.  St.  Anthony  was  visited 
with  an  enticing  yision  that  made  his  soul 
quail,  even  while  he  sat  in  his  cell  meditating 
on  a  skull,  as  an  emblem  of  his  mortality. 
And  Luther  was  a  lonely  prisoner,  when  he 
hurled  his  inkstand  at  what  seemed  to  him  an 
unwel^me  visitor,  the  devil. 

Nor  does  the  preponderance  of  a  meditative 
habit  of  piety  serve  the  purpose.  We  have 
heard  the  notes  of  dissension  in  the  history  of 
Quietism  as  a  form  of  religion  and  of  the 
Quietists  as  a  sect.  Their  perpetual  communion 
with  God  was  alleged  to  be  an  unbroken  repose 
of  spirit.  Yet  their  cessation  from  the  neces¬ 
sary  aotivities  of  life,  was  not  a  deliverance  from 
all  strifes  of  spirit,  and  from  ruptures  with 
some  of  their  own  little  world  to  which  they 
had  withdrawn.  George  Fox  trained  the  Society 
of  Friends,  or  the  Quakers,  to  habitual  com¬ 
posure  of  outward  life.  Yet  under  many  a 
broad- brimmed  hat  has  lurked  very  much  of  the 
alertness  and  diplomacy  of  a  sharply  competi¬ 
tive  business  life;  and  the  plain  gown  and  ker¬ 
chief  of  her  who  testified  against  fashions  in 
costume,  have  many  a  thought  bestowed  on 
jthe  shade  of  color  to  be  used  in  them,  and  the 
number  of  folds  to  cross  the  breast.  External 
unworldliness  is  no  assurance  of  a  calm  spirit 
within. 

Manifestly  the  attainment  is  to  be  not  so 
much  by  changin'g,  as  by  commanding  our  cir¬ 
cumstances;  not  by  leaving  the  world  of  dis¬ 
quiet,  so  much  as  by  introducing  and  develop¬ 
ing  quiet  in  it,  until  that  preponderates.  As 
we  painfully  observe  and  suffer  from  the  tur¬ 
bulence  around  us,  we  should  consider  the  con¬ 
trasted  excellence  of  a  composed  and  controlled 
state  of  mind  and  habit  of  life,  and  cultivate  it. 
We  should  note  how  insignificant  and  short¬ 
lived  after  all  are  many  of  the  disturbing  and 
vexing  things  we  encounter,  and  how  a  little 
calm  endurance  and  patient  waiting  ends  their 
influence  over  us.  We  should  watch  and  pray 
against  whatever  is  irritating  and  provocative 
of  unhealthy  excitement  in  us.  And  above  all 
we  should  get  into  harmony  with  God  and  His 
providence,  that  we  may  know  His  peace,  and 
be  kept  in  it.  We  should  not  distrust  Him, 
His  ability  and  constant  working  to  order  all 
things  for  our  welfare.  His  often  shown  and 
experienced  control  of  what  seems  hostile  to  us. 
His  promise  to  preserve  us  in  equanimity,  if  we 
stay  our  souls  on  Him.  A  blessed  gain  would 
this*  be.  And  of  how  much  that  is  weakening 
and  tormenting  would  it  relieve  os. 

Disquiet  frets  our  own  souls.  If  it  be  chiefly 
a  mental  condition,  it  also  involves  body  and 
spirit-  '  When  it  takes  bold  of  ns  the  head 
aches,  the  nerves  quiver,  the  limbs  are  tremu 
lous,  there  is  an  ensuing  sense  of  weariness  and 
collapse.  It  is  of  different  effects  from  healthy 
physical  excitement,  that  which  invigorates  as 
it  rouses.  Many  are  the  instances  in  which 
broken  peace  of  mind,  sudden  irritations  and 
disturbances  of  our  equipoise,  have  perceptibly 
disordered  the  bodily  functions,  and  been  the 
evident  occasions  of  sickness  and  even  deaih. 
It  often  also  clouds  our  souls,  interrupts  their 
enjoyable  communion  with  heaven,  and  checks 
the  growth  of  piety.  When  we  have  been  be¬ 
trayed  into  an  outbreak  of  temper,  or  our  un¬ 
ruly  spirits  have  risen  up  in  anger,  if  they 
have  not  expressed  it,  how  we  have  suffered, 
because  God’s  face  has  seemed  to  be  hidden 
from  ns,  and  our  own  prayers  have  died  upon 
our  lips,  and  we  have  been  set  back  in  Chris¬ 
tian  life.  A  blessed  thing  is  that  sweet  frame 
which  has  no  embitterment,  that  serene  frame 
which  is  never  ruffied.  It  does  not  corrupt  and 
thicken  our  blood,  nor  put  violent  tension  upon 
heart  and  brain,  but  preserves  the  even  flow  of 
health,  and  has  curative  power  in  pain  and 
sickness.  It  restores  the  balance  of  mind,  clears 
our  spiritual  atmosphere,  and  continues  us  in 
the  unabated  joys  of  God’s  presence,  with 
light  and  cheer  for  all  of  duty. 

Our  disquiet  also  disturbs  others.  Guarded 
and  reticent  as  we  may  be  about  it,  it  must  be 
disclosed  to  them.  Our  internal  agitation  be¬ 
comes  visible  in  our  outward  bearing;  some 
excitement,  moodiness,  or  discourtesy  of  man¬ 
ner.  We  cast  a  shadow  on  their  paths.  Out 
of  tune  with  ourselves,  we  are  discordant  with 
those  around  us.  The  very  countenance  and 
walk  of  a  soured  and  fretted  man  carries  dis¬ 
turbance  to  some  observers.  The  censorious, 
sharp,  and  exasperating  words  he  is  sure  to 
utter,  stir  up  strife,  so  that  it  involves  many. 
It  becomes  easy  to  bicker  and  contend,  when 
we  ourselves  are  disquieted.  Without  self-con¬ 
trol  unbidden  things  rise  from  uneasy  hearts, 
and  fly  out  of  our  lips,  regretted  indeed,  but 
not  to  be  recalled,  till  they  have  wrought  at 
east  the  mischief  of  displeasing  and  disturbing 
others.  When  a  Christian  shows  himself  to  be 


thus  wanting  in  peace  within,  and  is  chafing 
and  complaning  in  his  relations  to  others,  he 
forces  doubts  into  their  minds  about  the  power 
of  religion  to  give  equanimity,  and  some  will 
even  say  that  motives  of  ordinary  expediency 
are  just  as  effective  in  controlling  men.  How 
baneful  then  is  the  influence  of  our  personal 
disquiet,  breaking  upon  the  satisfaction  of  other 
lives,  and  misrepresenting  the  principles  we 
profess.  Hut  if  peace  prevails  in  us,  it  com¬ 
municates  itself  to  others.  And  our  enviable 
self  •  control  and  restfulness  will  be  acknowl 
edged  as  divinely  originated. 

Our  disquiet  is  again  an  exhibition  of  distrust 
in  God.  The  supports  of  equanimity  are  the 
assurances  of  His  helpful  grace,  and  of  His 
active  providence  and  control  in  all  human 
affairs.  What  is  our  shaken  and  tumultuous 
mood,  but  a  doubt  of  His  pledge  to  keep  in  per¬ 
fect  peace  the  mind  that  is  stayed  on  Him. 
When  we  yield  to  the  influence  of  adverse 
things,  or  are  dismayed  at  the  uprising  and 
onset  of  wickedness,  what  is  it  but  a  shaken 
expectation  of  the  outcome,  under  the  guidance 
of  Him  who  is  causing  all  things  to  work 
together  for  our  good;  what  but  a  forgetting  of 
the  exhortation  to  fret  not  ourselves  because  of 
evil  doers,  but  to  ti'ust  in  the  Lord,  and  do 
good.  A  frequent  cause  of  disquiet  is  the  slow 
coming  and  late  arrival  of  results  we  desire. 
The  urgency  of  our  circumstances  seems  great. 
There  should  be  a  speedy  adjustment  of  that 
which  perplexes,  or  a  liberation  of  us  from  the 
confining,  hampering  conditions  that  are  upon 
our  life.  Without  delay  those  who  oppose  and 
annoy  us  should  be  rebuked,  and  such  as  wrong 
us  should  be  condemned  and  punished  for  their 
misdoing  Restless  and  impatient  we  are  then 
called,  if  we  would  quell  our  disturbance  and 
maintain  composure,  to  remember  the  words, 
“Ye  have  need  of  patience,  that,  after  ye  have 
done  the  will  of  God,  ye  might  receive  the 
promise.  For  yet  a  little  while,  and  He  that 
shall  come  will  come,  and  will  not  tarry.”  We 
are  the  rather  doubtful  if  divine  Providence  is 
awake  to  observe  our  exigency  and  pity  our  dis¬ 
tress,  and  when  tumultuous  experiences  set  in 
upon  us,  our  faith  wavers.  We  misinterpret  its 
apparent  neglect,  and  deem  it  a  surrender  of  us 
to  disadvantage  and  disaster,  and  if  at  all,  only 
with  much  unbelief,  can  we  perceive  the  sure 
and  steady  combination  of  circumstances,  to 
deliver  and  justify  the  trustful,  to  arrest  wicked 
designs,  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  workers  of 
iniquity.  If  we  would  but  hold  fast  to  God, 
sinking  our  confidence  deeply  in  the  pledges  of 
aid  to  u  3  in  all  difficulties,  and  of  his  positive 
and  irresistible  rectification  of  all  things  in  our 
behalf,  and  for  the  honor  of  His  name,  a  blessed 
serenity  would  reign  in  our  hearts,’  and  when 
we  were  hard  driven  and  tempest  tossed,  the 
peace  of  God  would  be  a  sentinel  over  our  wel¬ 
fare,  so  that  we  should  have  a  repose  as  calm 
as  that  of  an  infant  on  its  mother’s  breast. 

God  intends  and  provides  that  we  should 
abide  in  the  same  habit  of  quietness  that  marks 
some  of  the  most  important  changes  of  nature 
and  most  extensive  revolutions  of  human  his¬ 
tory.  This  is  the  predominant  order  of  creation, 
ax>d  the  affairs  of  men  are  largely  proceeding 
after  the  same  manner.  Agencies  of  tremen¬ 
dous  energy  are  indeed  at  wotk.  Violent  and  de¬ 
structive  cataclysims  frequently  occur.  Mighty 
men  rise  and  lead  their  generations.  The  masses 
surge  with  popular  excitements.  Serried  hosts 
confront  each  other  in  battles  which  seat  and 
unseat  dynasties,  and  in  their  thunderous  con¬ 
flicts  is  the  determination  of  great  issues.  Yet 
with  all  this  upheaval  and  displacement  of  the 
material  world,  all  the  towering  and  command¬ 
ing  force  of  the  eminent,  all  the  clashing  and 
exterminating  warfares  of  nations,  the  supreme 
law  of  progress  is  everywhere  that  of  still  and 
silent  movement,  gradual  and  often  untraceable 
transition.  We,  therefore,  coming  into  har¬ 
mony  with  this,  should  for  the  most  part  mod¬ 
erate  our  lives  and  labors  to  an  unhastened, 
though  unslackened  pace,  which  shall  carry  us 
not  the  less  certainly,  though  more  smoothly, 
forward.  This  is  not  dead  inertia,  indolent  in¬ 
difference,  base  declining  of  toil  and  strife. 
Nor  is  it  dull  monotony,  nerveless  and  insipid 
routine,  with  none  of  the  thrill  of  exciting 
impulse.  We  may  well  accept  the  rousing  exi¬ 
gencies  and  exhilarations  of  life.  We  need  their 
stimulation  and  recreation.  Yet  without  re¬ 
signing  ourselves  to  lethargy  and  ease,  while 
relieving  ourselves  of  the  wear  and  worry  of  a 
rushing  and  tumultuous  mode  of  action,  let  us 
remember  that  there  is  nothing  so  truly  forceful 
and  intense  as  quietness.  It  is  the  true  economy 
of  our  powers ;  the  most  effective  guarantee  of 
success;  the  most  influential  foil  of  opposi¬ 
tion.  The  dev/  in  its  totality  is  more  vivifying 
than  the  rainfall,  yet  it  never  descends  from  a 
cloud  -  burst,  but  distills  in  the  hush  of  the 
summer  midnight.  The  weight  of  a  sunbeam 
is  inappreciable,  but  as  one  after  another 
noiselessly  falls  on  the  massive  and  monu 
mental  structures  of  man,  or  upon  the  moun¬ 
tains  themselves,  they  are  expanded  into  greater 
heights.  In  the  heart  of  the  forest,  in  the 
depths  of  darkness,  no  sound  is  heard  except 
the  occasional  fall  of  a  dead  monarch  of  the 
trees;  yet  there  goes  on  the  silent  growth 
which  makes  keels,  ribs,  and  spars  for  navies. 
There  is  more  force  in  the  tidal  wave  which  the 
moon  leads  silently  after  it,  than  in  the 
crested  surf  which  dashes  upon  the  shore.  The 
revolving  earth  creaks  not  upon  its  axis.  The 
nightly  procession  of  the  stars  moves  softly  as 
with  muffled  feet,  and  the  darting,  glittering 
meteor,  as  if  it  ti/ere  taunting  their  steady 
march  and  calm  shining,  is  an  invader  of  the 
realm  of  silence.  Yet  how  ponderous  and 
mighty  are  this  swinging  globe,  and  those  con¬ 
stellated  suns.  Look  around  in  life,  and  see  if 
it  be,  in  any  careful  analysis  of  business  and 
social  forces,  the  self-asserting  and  clamorous 
ones  who  most  potently  wield  scepters  of  influ¬ 
ence,  or  those  who  do  not  prematurely,  though  it 
be  in  the  end,  decidedly,  talk  and  act.  In  leg¬ 
islative  councils,  and  even  in  popular  assem¬ 
blages,  where  men  do  not  hurry  to  a  conclusion 
with  inconsideration,  who  really  rule,  the  men 
always  on  their  feet,  the  glib-tongued  debaters, 
or  they  who  sit  and  think,  or  plead  with  dis¬ 
passionate  deliberation,  and  vote  accordingly? 
He  has  been  counted  a  greater  conqueror  than 
the  one  that  forced  the  surrender  of  a  fortress, 
who  commands  his  own  spirit  and  his  lips  like¬ 
wise.  And  was  Jesus  ever  more  sublime  than 
when  He  was  a  silent  sufferer,  answering  not 
a  word,  and  opening  not  His  mouth,  yet  by  that 
very  attitude  transfixing  persecutors  with  con¬ 
victions  of  guilt,  or  winning  opposition  to  His 
side?  So  is  it  illustrated  to  us  how  largely  the 
correct  and  successful  ordering  of  life  lies  in 
calm,  controlled,  persistent  undertaking  of  its 
duties,  and  that  we  not  only  more  savingly  use, 
but  more  profitably  apply  our  resources  in  this 
manner.  Therefore  “study  to  be  quiet.” 

In  your  own  souls.  Be  at  peace  with  God,  that 
the  painful  and  perilous  conflict  with  Him,  may 
not  keep  you  in  ceaseless  unrest,  and  at  times 
force  you  into  awful  agitation.  Maintain  that 
peace  ever,  by  unbroken  trustfulness.  Though 
temptations  sharply  invade,  and  trials  come 
with  crushing  violence,  cherish  the  spirit  of 
submissive  repose.  For  the  most  part  Chris¬ 
tian  experience  will  be  more  deep  and  full,  if 
made  to  depend  upon  composed  communion  with 
God,  when  apart  from  the  excitement  of  the 
presence  of  others,  we  shall  go  into  the  sanc¬ 


tuary  of  our  own  hearts,  and  silently  medita 
upon  our  spiritual  relations  and  responsibilities. 
Our  soul-growth  must  chiefly  go  on  by  uniforin 
movement,  and  you  do  well,  while  avoiding 
stagnation,  to  look  closely  to  the  conditions  bf 
this  assured,  though  it  be  not  violent  progress. 
Often  go  apart,  and  be  in  quiet  seclusion,  and 
nourish  piety  with  the  calm  advances  of  daijy 
life,  rather  than  with  the  quick  impulses  of 
special  seasons.  Watching  unto  this,  one  will 
not  fail  to  learn  what  are  the  circumstances 
and  influences  that  disturb  his  Christian  pcade, 
petty  irritations  and  stormy  passions,  vexing 
and  disordering,  so  that  he  has  much  dis¬ 
quietude  and  self-reproach.  Here  be  intent, 
that  your  souls  may  not  suffer  loss  and  be 
grieved. 

Study  to  be  quiet  in  your  own  homes.  It 
may  be,  that  in  that  carelessness  which  be¬ 
comes  a  habit  when  we  are  not  observed  except 
by  friendly  eyes,  you  disregard  the  affectionate 
reciprocity,  and  unvarying  consideration  which 
should  link  all  members  of  a  household.  Bo 
there  is  a  tone  and  manner  which  hovers  upon 
bickering  and  contention,  even  if  repressed 
from  outbreaking.  Or  there  is  an  unpunctu¬ 
ality  and  confusion  which  lead  to  hurry  and 
dissatisfaction .  Or  you  mistake  the  nature  of 
the  genuine  quietness,  and  in  keeping  down 
foolish  and  reckless  excitement,  drop  into 
moodiness  and  moroseness.  This  is  the  ideal  of 
a  peaceful  Christian  home,  where  the  voice  of 
God’s  Word  and  of  prayer  daily  spreads  a  calm, 
and  each  one  ministering  to  each  one’s  happi¬ 
ness,  contributes  tc  uniform  contentment. 
Fulfill  it  upon  those  divine  principles  of  love, 
which  will  make  every  abode  reposeful  with 
cheer  and  joy. 

Study  to  be  quiet  in  your  daily  business. 
You  cannot  retreat  from  the  whirl  of  its  rush¬ 
ing  movement,  or  avoid  association  and  trans¬ 
actions  with  the  heedless  and  hasty,  the  excited 
and  uncontrollable.  But  you  can  carry  God’s 
peace  with  you  into  that  world  of  toil  and 
turmoil,  and  keep  your  equipose  when  many  are 
perilously  unbalanced.  Be  a  trustful  and  com¬ 
posed  Christian,  and  show  it  when  you  have  to 
hasten  your  steps  and  force  your  energies  to 
meet  engagements,  when  you  have  to  watch 
against  sharp  competitors,  when  you  are  weary 
with  burdens  and  perplexed  with  difficulties, 
when  you  are  bearing  the  disappointment  of 
meagre  success,  and  suffering  from  the  fear  of 
failure.  Test  the  calming  power  of  divine  grace 
in  all  such  connections,  and  see  if  it  will  not 
take  away  something  of  the  confusion,  conflict, 
and  discontent  of  a  business  day,  which  you  so 
often  hurriedly  begin,  and  weariedly  pursue, 
longing  for  rest,  and  attaining  but  little. 

Study  to  be  quiet  in  passing  excitements. 
Often  they  have  alarmed  and  dismayed  you,  or 
they  have  brought  upon  you  misrepresentations 
and  clamor.  How  hard  it  has  been  to  be  still, 
to  hold  back  indignant  denial,  to  vindicate 
yourself  openly  against  suspicion  and  unjust 
accusation.  Again  you  see  public  interests  in 
peril,  wickedness  prevailing,  evil  doers  in  secure 
and  boastful  impunity,  and  you  are  agitated 
and  fearful  in  spirit.  Cannot  a  Christian  Walk 
on  his  composed  way  amid  all  such  disturb¬ 
ances?  Will  not  his  God  overrule  them,  and 
control  their  issue  so  that  our  personal  justifi¬ 
cation  shall  be  complete,  and  all  assaults  upon 
truth  and  righteousness  be  turned  back  with 
retributive  force  upon  those  who  rejoiced  in 
their  iniquity?  Our  despondency  and  defeat, 
our  pain  and  persecution,  need  never  drive  us 
into  outbreaks  of  feeling  and  speech.  Be  quiet, 
and  the  seething  tumult  shall  be  followed  by  a 
dead  calm.  Be  quiet,  and  the  thoughtless  and 
angry  criticisms  you  have  borne  shall  return 
upon  those  who  uttered  them.  Be  quiet,  and 
the  h|nd  which  being  withheld  allowed  the 
dark  and  thunderous  clouds  to  gather  over  the 
sky,  shall  in  its  stretching  forth  rend  away 
the  veil  of  brooding  and  threatening  night. 

•*  Tell  me,  O  soul !  where  thou  wouldst  fly 
To  And  thy  rest  ? 

Among  the  stars  '/—the  spaces  of  the  sky  ? 

From  east  to  wijst  ? 

And  suns  and  stars  make  answer. 

Sphere  on  sphere, 

‘  Back,  back,  O  winged  soul !  Rest  Is  not  here.’ 

“  Where  wouldst  thou  fly  7  To  works  7  to  empty  forms 
With  thy  dove  wings? 

Will  these  give  shelter  from  eternal  storms— 

These  poor  dead  things  7 

And  ‘  working  ’  answers  with  a  voice  severe, 

‘Turn  back,  mistaken  soul.  Rest  is  not  here.’ 

“  O  heart !  thou  need'tt  not  fly  away 
To  And  thy  rest. 

Peace  seeks  for  thee,  if  thou  wilt  stay 
And  just  be  blessed. 

Fold  up  thy  wings,  and  sit  at  Jesus'  feet ; 

There  wilt  thou  find  thy  Heaven— a  rest  complete.’* 

TO  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE. 

I.  The  Tenth  National  Temperance  Conven¬ 
tion,  representing  many  temperance  organiza¬ 
tions,  State  and  National,  and  various  religious 
bodies  ,  in  session  in  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  asks  ear¬ 
nestly  your  attention  to  the  perils  involved  to 
our  beloved  country  in  the  prevalent,  injurious 
social-drinking  usages,  in  the  making  and  vend¬ 
ing  of  intoxicating  beverages,  and  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  attitude  of  the  organized,  law.  defying,  re¬ 
bellious  oligarchy  of  brewers,  distillers,  and 
saloon-keepers. 

II.  Scientific  research,  Divine  admonition, 
and  human  experience  all  concur  in  a  common 
warning  against  the  beverage  use  of  intoxicants 
as  needless  and  harmful.  The  liquor  traffic  im¬ 
poses  enormous,  avoidable,  economic  burdens 
upon  individuals,  families,  and  the  State.  It  is 
chief  among  the  producing  causes  of  poverty, 
vice,  and  crime.  The  salbon  is  a  centre  of  irre- 
ligion,  impurity,  anarchy,  and  misrule. 

III.  The  large  influx  of  ignorant  foreigners, 
bringing  with  them  the  Old  World  drinking 
customs,  is  an  evil  of  threatening  proportions. 
The  purity  of  the  American  home,  tbe  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Sabbath,  and  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  good  government,  especially  in  cities, 
are  all  jeopardized. 

IV.  This  Convention,  therefore,  in  the  name 
of  God  and  humanity,  appeals  to  thoughtful 
men  and  women  in  all  parts  of  the  land  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  the  use  of  intoxicants,  and  from 
providing  them  to  others  on  all  social  and  fes¬ 
tive  occasions;  and  it  urges  all  citizens  and 
voters,  irrespective  of  partisan  political  associa¬ 
tions,  to  combine  in  primary  meetings,  and  at 
the  polls,  to  insure  the  overthrow  of  the  iniqui¬ 
tous  liquor  oligarchy  by  the  selection  and  elec¬ 
tion  of  legislators  and  executive  officers.  State 
and  National,  favorable  to  the  immediate  and 
entire  prohibition  of  the  manufacture,  importa¬ 
tion,  and  sale  of  all  alcoholic  beverages  through¬ 
out  our  national  domain 

E.  H.  Clapp,  Chairman, 

J.  N.  Stearns,  Secretary. 

Each  of  us  is  a  distinct  flower  or  tree  in  the 
spiritual  garden  of  God — precious  each  for  his 
own  sake  in  the  eyes  of  Him  who  is  even  now 
makimr  us — each  of  us  watered  and  shone  upon 
and  filled  with  life  for  the  sake  of  his  flower, 
his  completed  being,  which  will  blossom  out  of 
him  at  last  to  the  glory  and  pleasure  of  the 
great  Gardener.  For  each  has  within  him  a  se¬ 
cret  of  the  Divinity;  each  is  growing  toward 
the  revelation  of  that  secret  to  himself,  and  so 
to  the  full  reception,  according  to  his  measure, 
of  the  Divine.  And  what  an  end  lies  before  us  I 
To  have  a  consciousness  of  our  own  ideal  being 
flashed  through  us  from  the  thought  of  God ! 
Surely  for  this  may  well  give  way  all  our  paltry 
seif- consciousness,  our  self-admiration,  and  selr- 
worships!  Surely,  to  know  what.  He  thinks 
about  us,  will  pale  out  of  our  souls  all  our 
thoughts  about  ourselves  I— George  Macdonald 


SIX  DATS  IN  THE  NORTHWEST. 

.  MILWAUKEE. 

The  ride  from  Chicago  to  Minneapolis,  though 
greatly  shortened  as  to  time,  is  still  long  enough 
to  make  variety  desirable;  and  if  one  is  not  in 
too  great  hurry,  he  will  do  well  to  stop  off  here 
and  there  en  route,  and  acquaint  himself  with 
the  interesting  places  through  which  he  passes. 
This  it  was  the  privilege  of  your  correspondent 
to  do  in  a  swift  trip  taken  last  week.  Leaving 
Chicago  at  half-past  eight  in  the  morning,  eleven 
o’clock  finds  the  traveller  in  the  State  of  Wis¬ 
consin  and  the  city  of  Milwaukee.  This  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  greatest  city  not  only  of  the 
State,  but  of  the  entire  Northwest.  Beautiful¬ 
ly  located  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  . Michigan, 
with  greater  variety  of  surface  than  is  found  in 
Chicago,  there  is  much  here  to  interest  the 
traveller  for  days  instead  of  hours.  A  glimpse 
brings  the  conviction  that  the  great  industry  is 
the  manufacture  of  beer,  which  in  fabulous 
quantities  is  turned  out  of  these  great  brewer¬ 
ies  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  And  a 
little  further  study  discloses  the  fact  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  a  foothold  in  this 
city  which  it  possesses  in  almost  no  other  city 
n  the  land.  These  two  things  certainly  do  not 
recommend  Milwaukee  to  the  readers  of  The 
Evangelist.  But,  happily^  side  by  side  with 
Rum  and  Romanism  the  evangelical  Churches 
are  working  hard  for  the  salvation  of  this  city, 
and  not  in  vain.  Our  own  Immanuel  Church 
is  known  everywhere,  and  Pastor  Chester  with 
his  membership  of  seven  hundred  is  doing  ex 
cellent  work.  Mr.  Chester  has  just  returned 
from  a  foreign  trip.  Calvary  Church,  under 
Mr.  Kiehle,  numbers  about  three  hundred.  The 
other  Presbyterian  churches  are  Holland,  Grace, 
Westminster  and  Perseverance,  which  together 
count  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  members;  so 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Presbyterian  element  is 
not  great,  while  it  is  sufficient  to  command  at¬ 
tention. 

DOWNER  HOME  FOR  TIRED  MINISTERS. 

An  institution  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee  hut 
little  known  either  there  or  anywhere  else,  is 
the  Downer  Home.  This  was  formerly  the  pri¬ 
vate  residence  of  the  good  couple  whose  name 
it  hears,  and  who  used  to  open  their  doors  with 
true  Christian  hospitality  to  admit  ministers  of» 
the  Gospel  to  its  comforts.  So  interested  were 
they  in  the  work  of  resting  the  worn-out  clergy 
that  Mrs.  Downer,  who  was  the  last  to  die,  left 
a  provision  in  her  will  whereby  this  hospitality 
should  be  continued T  The  management  of  the 
Hoqie  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Session  of  Imman¬ 
uel  Church.  A  matron  is  in  charge,  and  there 
are  enough  rooms  in  this  house  and  the  one 
adjoining,  which  may  be  used  when  necessary, 
to  accommodate  twenty- five  or  thirty  persons. 
The  preference  is  given  to  Presbyterian  minis¬ 
ters,  though  those  of  other  denominations  may 
also  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages. 

The  accommodations  are  absolutely  free.  Any 
tired  minister  may  make  application  for  himself 
and  also  for  bis  wife,  if  he  so  choose,  and  he 
will  receive  an  invitation  to  become  a  guest  of 
the  house  for  a  1  ng  enough  time  to  afford  an 
excellent  rest,  and  it  costs  him  nothing.  And 
yet  so  little  is  this  known  that  recently  only 
one  guest  has  been  entertained,  and  the  trus¬ 
tees  have  been  troubled  because  their  house  is 
not  doing  all  the  good  that  was  intended ;  in¬ 
deed  they  have  advertised  the  house  to  see  if 
they  could  not  get  it  filled  with  ministers. 
This  ought  to  prove  a  great  attraction  to  those 
preachers  who  cannot  afford  such  vacations  as 
they  really  need.  If  they  can  reach  Milwaukee, 
it  will  cost  them  nothing  while  they  remain. 
And  once  there,  they  will  be  delighted;  for, 
besides  the  attractions  of  this  Christian  Home 
itself,  its  situation  on  the  bluff,  looking  out 
over  a  green  plot  upon  the  glorious  blue  of 
Lake  Michigan,  is  one  to  cheer  the  mind,  while 
the  pure  lake  breezes  tone  up  the  whole  system. 
In  the  ceaseless  activity  of  the  city,  also,  there 
is  enough  to  save  the  visitor  from  that  monot¬ 
ony  which  sometimes  accompanies  a  vacation 
in  the  country. 

WAUKESHA. 

This  town  is  seventeen  miles  west  of  Milwau¬ 
kee,  and  a  great  and  fashionable  resort  in  this 
section  of  the  country.  Its  waters  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  wide  reputation  which  has  caused 
them  to  be  sold  at  long  distances  from  the  points 
where  they  bubble  from  the  earth.  There  are 
the  usual  'summer  hotels  found  in  such  places, 
the  drives,  the  springs  and  other  attractions. 
And  yet  after  all,  one  is  led  to  inquire  what 
the  attraction  is  here  over  those  found  in  many 
other  places.  There  is  nothing  exceptional  in 
the  mild  scenery ;  the  lakes  of  this  county  are 
all  out  of  reach  except  as  they  are  visited  by 
carriage  or  train;  the  town^^  though  pleasant, Is 
in  no  wise  superior  to  a  thousand  others  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  country;  the  water  has  no 
such  flavor  as  that  at  Saratoga,  in  fact  pos¬ 
sesses  no  medicinal  qualities ;  and  so  the  happi¬ 
ness  which  many  find  in  Waukesha  is  largely 
the  result  of  imagination .  It  is  not  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  tbe  same  breath  with  Saratoga,  and 
Richfield  Springs,  sufficiently  unattractive,  is 
decidedly  ahead  of  it,  though  somewhat  resem¬ 
bling  it.  The  Presbyterian  church,  under  Rev. 
C.  S.  Nickerson,  is  doing  finely,  having  had 
very  substantial  additions  during  the  last  year 
or  two.  From  Waukesha  we  go  on  now  to 
MADISON. 

This  city  is  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  it  is 
this  which  has  made  it  more  than  anything 
else,  for  it  has  no  manufactures;  but  it  is  a 
relief  in  these  bustling  Western  cities  to  get 
beyond  tbe  noise  of  business;  and  you  have 
succeeded  when  you  have  reached  quiet  little 
Madison,  with  its  cultured  population  of  fifteen 
thousand,  enjoying  life  in  each  other’s  society 
and  in  the  charming  homes  which  they  have 
built  on  its  slopes,  whence,  surrounded  with 
green  lawns  and  verdant  foliage,  they  look  out 
on  two  charming  lakes,  beyond  one  of  which 
the  sun  rises  and  beyond  the  other  of  which  it 
sets.  The  situation  is  ideal,  and  every  visitor 
soon  recognizes  it.  It  was  my  privilege  to  em¬ 
bark  on  the  little  steamer  on  Lake  Monona, 
and,  in  the  moonlight,  skim  across  to  Tonya- 
watha  on  the  further  side,  where  a  large  hotel 
of  the  same  name  occupies  a  commanding  bluff, 
and  with  its  extensive  verandas,  large  parlors, 
rambles  in  the  woods  and  lovely  drives,  pre¬ 
sents  a  most  attractive  resting-place;  from  its 
front  porch  the  view  stretches  away  across  the 
lake  and  takes  in  the  city  of  Madison,  which, 
with  its  richly  shaded  streets,  recedes  up  the 
slopes  till  crowned  with  the  dome  of  the  Capi¬ 
tol.  The  quiet  at  this  point  is  something  most 
tranquillizing;  even  the  little  noise  theie  is  in 
Madison  is  beyond  hearing.  The  air  is  a  tonic, 
and  as  it  blew  into  my  face  as  I  crossed  the 
lake,  it  was  positively  exhilarating.  Tonya 
watha  has  no  bar ;  but  it  has  a  mineral  spring 
of  which  it  boasts  much,  whose  waters  certain¬ 
ly  were  very  acceptable  after  a  long  day’s  jour¬ 
ney.  It  was  hard  to  turn  my  back  on  such  a 
spot,  but  this  I  must  do,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
I  was  again  back  in  Madison. 

Those  who  attended  the  Presbyterian  Assem¬ 
bly  of  1880  will  never  forget  this  city,  in  which 
it  was  held.  It  was  about  that  time  that  the 
Presbyterians  here  became  acquainted  with 
Rev.  William  A.  McAtee,'  who  has  been  their 
faithful  pastor  for  about  ten  years.  Nothing 
more  could  be  desired  in  the  way  of  a  parson¬ 
age  than  that  from  whose  study  window  I  saw 
the  sunset  out  across  one  lake  while  a  thunder¬ 


storm  rose  over  the  other.  But  a  new  church 
building  has  long  been  needed,  and  this  now  is 
about  to  be  erected.  The  cornerstone  was  laid 
on  the  Fourth  of  July.  The  church  is  one  of 
those  peculiarly  attractive  buildings  designed 
by  Architect  W.  H.  Hayes  of  Minneapolis.  It 
is  to  be  of  brick,  the  pulpit  occupying  one  cor¬ 
ner,  bowled  floor,  circular  seats,  lecture-room 
communicating,  and  all  conveniences  for  every 
department  of  church  life.  It  is  to  occupy  a 
commanding  corner,  and  will  be  one  of  the  or¬ 
naments  of  this  beautiful  lakeside  city.  This  is 
the  only  English  Presbyterian  church;  there  are 
in  the  city  some  seventeen  churches  of  all  names. 
The  Presbyterians  have  sold  their  old  building 
to  the  Masons,  including  tbe  organ;  thus  the 
way  is  open  to  have  everything  fresh  in  the 
new  edifice. 

MINNEAPOUS. 

The  special  train  bearing  delegates  to  tbe  edi¬ 
torial  convention  in  St.  Paul  had  been  follow¬ 
ing  me  all  day  from  Chicago ;  and  the  jolly  edi¬ 
tors  overflowed  into  the  regular  train,  where  it 
began  to  look  as  if  a  berth  would  hardly  be  se¬ 
cured.  But  it  was  at  last,  and  a  lower  one  too, 
and  a  good  night’s  sleep  was  followed  by  break¬ 
fast  in  Minneapolis.  The  city  was  still  alive 
with  delegates  to  the  Christian  Endeavor  Con¬ 
vention  which  had  closed  the  Sunday  preced¬ 
ing  ;  twelve  thousand  had  been  in  attendance, 
and  the  whole  city  was  moved ;  every  one  was 
talking  about  it;  the  press  had  extensively  re¬ 
ported  it  in  the  news  columns  and  supported  it 
in  the  editorial  columns;  buildings  had  been 
decorated,  homes  thrown  open,  receptions  held 
in  churches,  and  everything  possible  done  to 
make  the  stay  a  pleasant  one. 

And  how  could  it  be  anything  else  in  this 
most  beautiful  of  cities?  It  is  no  wonder  that 
Minneapolitans  are  proud  of  their  city;  they 
ought  to  be,  and  so  ought  every  American — for 
it  belongs  to  the  whole  country.  In  residence 
architecture  Minneapolis  has  reached  the  sum¬ 
mit  level  of  taste;  such  variety  and  such  uni¬ 
form  beauty  are  seldom  seen  elsewhere.  One 
is  given  the  impression  that  people  are  enjoy¬ 
ing  their  homes  to  an  unusual  degree;  the 
homes  look  so  enjoyable  and  the  people  look  so 
happy ;  the  lawns  look  so  green  and  the  trees 
so  shady;  and  at  evening,  instead  of  drawing 
the  curtains  and  excluding  the  happy  home 
circle  from  view,  the  gas  is  brightly  lighted, 
and  the  passer-by  is  at  liberty  to  look  within 
and  share  the  happiness  of  those  with  whom 
he  has  no  acquaintance.  But  there  is  little  oc¬ 
casion  for  gaslight  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
The  long  twilights  always  enjoyed  in  northern 
latitudes  are  still  more  lengthened  here  by  the 
western  longitude  of  the  city,  its  time  being 
marked  by  that  of  Galesburg,  Ill.,  far  to  the 
east,  the  same  meridian  which  marks  the  time 
of  Detroit,  still  farther  eastward.  Consequent¬ 
ly  gas  bills  are  much  lowered  in  Minneapolis, 
while  the  enjoyments  of  a  summer  evening  out 
of  doors  are  much  heightened. 

Minneapolis  now  claims  about  200,000  in  pop¬ 
ulation;  St.  Paul  is  always  a  little  behind. 
The  growth  of  the  two  cities  has  been  an  event 
in  history.  An  electric  street-car  system  has 
recently  grown  up  which  is  very  complete,  not 
only  connecting  both  cities  hy  a  superb  inter- 
urban.  service  through  charming  scenery,  but 
ministering  to  the  wants  of  each  city.  Thomas 
Lowry  is  at  the  head  of  the  whole  great  enter¬ 
prise,  and  five-cent  fares  have  made  him  rich ; 
at  the  same  time  he  has  done  much  for  the 
good  of  these  twin  cities. 

There  are  one.  hundred  and  sixty  churches  in 
Minneapolis,  about  one  to  every  twelve  hundred 
of  population.  This  speaks  well  for  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  town.  The  attendance  at  some  of 
the  Swedish  churches  is  enormous.  The  Pres¬ 
byterians  have  always  done  a  grand  work.  Dr 
Black  in  the  elegant  new  First  Church,  erected 
during  the  ministry  of  Dr.  S.  M.  Campbell,  has 
during  his  first  year  received  over  one  hundred 
into  communion.  Westminster  is  without  a 
pastor,  but  enjoying  greatly  the  preaching  of 
Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson.  The  Fifth  Church  has  rebuilt 
after  its  fire.  Bloomington  Avenue,  which  a 
little  time  ago  was  a  mission  of  the  First 
Church,  now  numbers  about  five  hundred  mem¬ 
bers.  Suburban  churches  are  also  growing  in 
importance.  The  spiritual  atmosphere  in  Min¬ 
neapolis  is  wholesome,  and  just  now  is  sur¬ 
charged  with  electricity  from  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Convention,  which  it  is  hoped  will 
produce  great  good  throughout  the  city. 

F.  C. 


®|)c  Bcli9iou0  Presa. 

The  Christian  Inquirer  inculcates  the  lesson, 
so  often  proclaimed  by  actual  events,  that  the 
prosperous  should  be  their  own  executors,  and 
do  while  living  whate  /er  they  are  able  to  do : 

Tbe  excellent  Dr.  Rufus  Anderson,  of  the 
American  Board  of  Missions,  whose  memory  is 
precious  in  the  churches  of  New  England,  on 
one  occasion,  at  a  missionary  meeting,  in  reply 
to  some  remarks  on  the  great  number  of  deaths 
among  those  who  had  b^ueathed  money  to  tbe 
American  Board,  suggested  that  the  men,  instead 
of  being  their  own  executors,  had  put  into  wills 
for  others  to  execute,  their  intentions  concern¬ 
ing  the  Lord’s  work,  and  He  in  his  infinite  wis¬ 
dom,  did  not  choose  to  wait  until  they  were 
three  score  and  ten,  but  took  them  off  at  forty 
or  fifty  years  of  a^,  that  the  money  that  Gdd 
wanted,  and  that  belonged  to  Him,  might  come 
at  once  into  His  treasurv.  He  ar^ed  that  men 
should  do  in  life  what  they  intended  to  do,  and 
not  wait  for  somebody  else  to  do  after  they  were 
dead. 

There  is  more  in  that  argument  than  seems 
to  be  at  the  first  glance.  Men  at  forty  or  fifty 
make  wills.  In  them  they  put  bequests  to  be¬ 
nevolence.  They  may  live  thirty  or  forty  years, 
and  they  propose  to  compel  God  to  wait  all  that 
time  to  get  that  legacy.  When  they  make  their 
wills  they  are  in  possession  of  property,  which 
by  tbe  very  act  of  bequeathment  they  acknowl¬ 
edge  belongs  to  the  Almighty.  But  He  must 
wfut  until  they  die.  They  proper  to  worry  out 
many  years  and  keep  God  waiting.  But  He 
does  not  choose  to  wait.  He  refuses  to  wait. 
He  takes  the  matter  into  His  hands,  and  settles 
up  that  account  Himself. 

A  score  of  considerations  should  lead  a  man  to 
be  his  own  executor,  as  far  as  the  Lord’s  cause 
is  concerned.  A  man  is  seldom  quite  sane  when 
he  makes  a  will.  He  was  sane  ten  minutes  be¬ 
fore,  and  ten  minutes  after  he  signed  the  docu¬ 
ment,  but  not  just  the  same  when  he  signed*it. 
When  a  man  sits  down  to  make  a  will  or  goes 
to  his  lawyer  to  do  it  for  him  all  at  once  he  be¬ 
comes  cranky.  There  comes  over  him  a  name¬ 
less  fear  that  he  will  die  soon,  and  his  hard 
earned  property  will  be  squandered.  He  at 
once  distrusts  his  wife,  loses  confidence  in  the 
judgment  of  his  children,  and  before  the  crank 
gets  out  of  him  be  ties  up  his  estate  in  such  an 
intricate  knot  and  with  snch  a  lot  of  red  tape 
that  he  defeats  his  own  intentions,  and  does  an 
injury  to  all  concerned.  While  he  is  making 
that  will  he  is  not  sane.  He  is  a  victim  of 
hallucinations  and  unreasonable  fancies.  He 
becomes  the  sport  of  vague  imaginations,  and 
bis  will  proves  to  be  just  what  he  did  not  want 
it  to  be,  and  becomes  the  sport  of  all.  This  is 
true  of  men  generally,  not  the  exceptions. 
Some  men  have  made  noble  wills,  and  leu  their 
property  to  useful  purposes,  but  even  then  they 
had  better  have  b^n  their  own  executors. 


The  Examiner  has  a  few  words  more  touching 
the  much  misrepresented  executions: 

The  official  record  filed  according  to  law  by 
Warden  W.  R.  Brown,  of  Sing  Sing  prison, 
demonstrates  beyond  question  the  sensational 
and  malicious  character  of  tbe  statements  at 
first  made  r^arding  the  recent  executions  by 
electricity.  The  chief  medical  witnesses,  Drs. 
C.  F.  MacDonald  and  S.  B.  Ward,  certify  that 
the  execution  was  quiet  and  orderly,  that  nn- 
consciousness  was  instantaneously  produced 


and  persisted  without  interruption  until  the 
hearths  action  had  entirely  ceasM  and  death  had 
certainly  occurred.  The  rapidity  and  painless¬ 
ness  of  this  method  of  inflicting  the  death  pen¬ 
alty  cannot  henceforth  be  questioned  by  anyone, 
and  if  these  are  regarded  as  the  chief  desirable 
things  in  the  infliction  of  the  death  penalty, 
the  method  of  execution  by  electricity  must  oe 
pronounced  superior  to  any  other  yet  devised. 
Die  certificate  of  these  two  witnesses  is  attested 
by  the  twenty  other  witnesses  present,  nine  of 
whom  are  physicians.  The  people  will  not  be 
persuaded  by  anonymous  newspaper  correspon¬ 
dents,  in  the  face  of  such  testimony  as  this, 
that  there  was  any  defect  in  tbe  arrangements 
for  the  infliction  of  the  death  penalty,  or  that 
Warden  Brown  failed  in  any  respect  of  doing 
his  duty  nnder  the  law.  The  abuse  to  which  he 
has  been  subjected  by  some  of  the  daily  news-, 
papers  is  as  honorable  to  him  as  it  is  disgraceful 
to  the  press 

The  Churchman  inveighs  against  the  limiting 
of  dioceasan  rights  as  now,  and  as  just  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  case  of  Bishop  -  elect  Phillips 
Brooks,  whose  election  by  the  Diocese  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  was  not  complete  until  passed  upon 
by  representatives  of  fifty-one  other  dioceses, 
either  in  general  coavention  or  in  their  several 
Standing  Committees.  Raising  the  question, 

“  Is  it  Reasonable  ?”  our  contemporary  says : 

At  this  present  time  there  are  fifty-two  or¬ 
ganized  dioceses  in  the  Church,  of  which  num- 
oer  twenty- seven  must  consent  to  .the  cense- 
cration  of  a  bishop  chosen  by  any  one  of  them. 
By  direct  refusal  to  consent,  or  by  simple  in¬ 
action,  tventy-six  dioceses  have  the  absolute 
power  to  defeat  the  unanimous  choice  of  any 
one  of  the  other  twenty-six.  Now  it  ought  to 
be  remembered,  that  although  every  dioceie  is 
entitled  m  its  diocesan  character  to  enjoy  .pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  rights  as  every  other,  yet  in 
other  respects  they  are  very  unequal.  One 
diocese,  for  instance,  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
a  Qoble,  self  respecting  diocese  it  is,  reports  just 
1,500  communicants,  while  another  single  dio¬ 
cese  on  the  Atlantic  side,  has  51,629,  another 
36,121,  another  27,432,  another  27,118,  and  an¬ 
other  25,650.  Suppose  there  were  twenty-six 
dioceses,  each  of  which  should  have  1,500  com¬ 
municants,  or  39,000  altogether,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  Standing  Committees  of  those 
dioceses  to  defeat  the  free  choice  of  a  diocese  of 
50,000  communicants,  though  that  choice  should 
be  approved  by  all  the  other  diocesan  commit¬ 
tees,  and  every  single  hishop  in  the  Church! 
On  the  face  of  it,  is  such  an  arrangement  rea¬ 
sonable  ? 

The  actual  facts  are  sufficiently  strong  to 
show  how  anomalous  tbe  arrangement  is.  The 
whole  number  of  communicants  of  the  Church, 
as  stated  in  the  Church  Almanac  for  1891,  i» 
508,000,  of  whom  17,246  are  in  misionary  juris¬ 
dictions,  so  that  the  communicants  belonging  to 
the  di(H:eses  number  490,755.  Now  there  are 
twenty  six  dioceses  which  have  together  90,511 
communicants,  while  the  other  twenty  six  have 
400,244  oommunicants.  Thus,  it  is  actually 
possible  for  Standing  Committees  representing 
90,511  communicants  to  defeat  tbe  choice  of 
any  one  of  the  twenty-six  dioceses  representing 
400,244  communicants,  though  the  choice  of  the 
electing  dociese  should  be  unanimous,  and 
although  it'  should  be  unanimously  approved  by 
all  the  rest,  and  by  every  single  bishop  of  the 
Church  I  In  some  rough  sort  of  way,  constitu¬ 
tional  government  is  supposed  to  be  government 
by  the  majority,  with  due  observance  of  the 
rights  of  the  minorities.  Here  we  have  a  power 
which  enables  a  minority  of  less  than  one-fif^ 
to  meddle  with  the  domestic  concerns  of  an¬ 
other  minority  of  more  than  one- tenth,  and 
without  cause  given,  'to  defeat  its  choice  of  a 
bishop,  while  the  remaining  majority  of  seven- 
tenth  of  the  whole  body,  supported  by  the 
whole  epsicopate,  would  be  powerless  to  prevent 
so  flagrant  an  act  of  despotism.  This  is  an 
anomaly,  we  venture  to  think,  unheard  of  in 
any  other  constitutional  government  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  If  any  suA  power  of  a  minority 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  inter¬ 
meddle  with  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  several 
States  had  been  created  by  the  federal  constitu¬ 
tion,  does  any  one  suppose  that  the  union  of 
these  States  could  have  been  maintained?  If 
not,  is  it  wise  to  retain  in  the  Church  an 
anomaly  which  could  nut  be  maintained  in  a 
civil  government?  Is  there  any  reason  why 
it  should  continue? 


The  Christian  Union  approves  the  closing  dis¬ 
course  of  Mr  Moody  at  the  Nor tbfield  student’ a 
conference.  It  says: 

He  gave  expression  to  his  own  faith  in  the 
second  coming  of  Christ,  and  declared  with  hia 
accustomed  frankness  and  positiveness,  that 
this  is  a  subject  on  which  the  Church  and  the 
ministry  ought  not  to  be  silent.  He  holds  that 
no  calculations  can  be  made  as  to  the  time  of 
the  coming,  but  that  the  condition  of  the 
Church  should  be  that  of  watchful  expectancy. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Moody.  Second  Adventism 
has  Iteen  mixed  up  with  such  errors  that  it  re¬ 
ceives  scant  intellectual  respect  from  the 
Church  at  large.  It  is  popularly  identified  with 
a  pessimism  which  regards  all  missionary  and 
evangelistic  operations  as  useless,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  witnessing  against  a  wicked  world; 
with  a  materialism  which  expects  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  cloudy  cohort  equii^d  with  trumpets, 
a  divine  King  reigning  in  Jerusalem,  a  b^ily 
resurrection,  and  generally  an  anti  -  spiritual 
display  wholly  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  Jesus’ 
teaching,  and  with  mathematical  calculations 
based  on  the  meaning  of  the  big  horns  and  the 
little  horns  in  the  mystical  Apocalypse,  if  not 
with  a  fanatical  neglect  of  earthly  duties  in 
preparation  for  the  anticipated  cataclysm.  But 
this  Second  Adventism  which  cries,  “  Lo  here” 
and  “Lo  there,”  and  which  insists  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  comes  with  observation,  and 
against  which  Christ  warned  His  followers,  is 
not  that  represented  in  the  sober  faith  and 
serious  expectancy  of  such  preachers  as  Spur¬ 
geon  and  Moody,  or  such  scholars  and  exegetes 
as  Alford'  and  Meyer.  A  faith  which  inspires 
such  enthusiasm  and  fidelity  on  the  one  hand, 
and  is  based  on  so  patient  and  painstaking  a 
study  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  other,  cannot  be 
airily  dismissed  with  the  sensuous  visions  of 
the  Millerites,  as  a  fanaticism  undeserving 
serious  consideration.  If  it  is  an  illusive  hope, 
its  illusiveness  should  be  exposed.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  well-grounded-! hope,  if  the 
Church  has  set  its  face  too  . much,  toward  the 
past  and  too  little  tow^fd  the  futqre,  if  it  has 
ceased  to  watch,  if  it  says  cavalierly,  “Where 
is  the  promise  of  His  coming,  for  fill  things 
continue  as  they  were  from  we  beginning  of 
creation  ?”  if  it  has  substituted  a  pathetic  love 
for  a  defeated  and  dead  Lord  in  place  of  an- 
enthusiastic  faith  in  a  Lord  who  is  living  and 
viclenous,  the  ministry  has  a  duty  of  reawak¬ 
ening,  first  its  own  hope,  and  then  the  hope, 
and  so  the  watchful  expectancy  of  the  now 
drowsy  and  indifferent,  if  not  despairingChurch. 

The  real  question,  then,  for  the  serious- mind¬ 
ed  religious  teacher  to  consider,  is  not  the  spec¬ 
tacular  prophecies  of  the  so-cidled  Second  Ad¬ 
ventists,  but  whether  the  manger  and  the  Cross 
constitute  the  final  revelation  of  God  to  man ; 
whether  the  Incarnation  and  the  Passion  are 
the  last  word  which  God  has  to  utter  to  human¬ 
ity  ;  whether  the  Divine  love  is  to  conquer  the 
world  by  the  instruments  and  methods  which 
we  now  see  in  operation.  Or  whether  the  New 
Testament  is  to  prepare  for  a  future  revelation, 
as  the  Old  Testament  prepared  for  that  of  the  . 
New  —  a  revelation  the  nature  of  which  the 
devout  Christian  can  as  little  comprehend  as 
could  the  devout  Jew  of  Isaiah’s  time  compre¬ 
hend  that  which  was  ushered  in  on  the  first 
Christmas  morn. 

In  our  judgment  the  answer  to  this  question 
iven  by  the  New  Testament  is  not  ambiguous. 


lament,  and  abundantly  justifies  the  hope  of 
the  future  expressed  with  such  sobriety  by  Mr. 
Moody. 

The  subjection  of  the  will  is  accomplished  by 
calmly  resigning  thyself  up  in  everything  that 
internally  or  externally  vexes  thee;  for  it  is 
thus  only  that  the  soul  is  prepared  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  divine  influences.  Prepare  the  heart 
like  clean  paper,  and  the  Divine  Wisdom  will 
imprint  on  it  characters  to  His  own  liking. — 
M.  Molinos. 

A  dozen  titled  adventurers  coming  over  here 
from  Europe,  who  are  introduced  into  the  best 
circles,  who  turn  the  heads  of  the  helles  of  soci¬ 
ety,  and  who  induce  our  “dudes”  to  imitate 
their  snobbish  follies,  contribute  more  to  cor¬ 
rupt  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  best  classes 
of  our  people,  who  consider  themselves  pre¬ 
eminently  American,  than  a  million  of  poor  im¬ 
migrants. — Oswald  Ottendorfer  in  The  Forum. 
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CHRIST’S  AUTHORITY. 

CONNECnNO  EVENTS. 

With  this  leison  we  enter  upon  the  second 
fUrand  cycle  of  the  first  main  division  of  John’s 
Gospel,  Jesus  revealing  the  true  idea  of  life 
(chapters  v.— x.).  This  He  does  chiefly  in  the 
midst  of  opposition:  an  "opposition  which  be¬ 
comes  more  profound  in  the  third  cycle.  Jesus 
revealing  the  supreme  manifestation  of  life  through 
death  (chapters  xi.  xii).  There  is  in  this  por¬ 
tion  a  threefold  division  of  place,  in  Jerusalem, 
V.,  Galilee,  vi.,  and  Jerusalem  aeain,  vii.— x., 
and  it  is  during  the  last  mentioned  visit  to 
Jerusalem  that  the  opffosition  of  the  Sanhe¬ 
drin  becomes  more  pronounced  and  open.  It  is 
very  impressive  that  it  is  under  the  shadow  of 
this  opposition  that  the  revelation  of  the  true 
idea  of  life  is  made.  We  find  it  to  consist  (a) 
in  conformity  to  the  will  and  puriwse  of  God 
(v.  17-47),  (b)  in  the  giving  up  of  self  for 
others  (vi.  1-21  compare  with  Mprk  vi.  27-31), 
and  (c)  in  a  personal  union  with  Christ  (vi. 
22-69).  As  this  may  be  called  the  man-ward 
view,  so  in  the  second  half  of  this  cycle  (vii.— x), 
we  shall  find  the  true  idea  of  life  presented 
anew  from  what  we  may  call  the  God-ward 
side. 

The  visit  to  Samaria  was  only  a  brief  episode 
in  the  return  journey  to  Galilee,  where  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  JesOs  exercised  His  ministry.  His 
arrival  was  very  shortly  followed  by  the  news 
of  the  arrest  of  John  ♦he  Baptist  by  Herod 
(Matt.  xiv.  3,4),  and  his  imprisonment  in  the 
castle  of  Machaerus  in  distant  Perea.  The  pre¬ 
paratory  work  was  done;  the  time  was  fulfilled 
(Mark  i.  15) ;  the  hour  had  come  for  a  more 
open  proclamation  of  the  Gospel.  This  proc¬ 
lamation  was  made  by  preaching  in  the  syna¬ 
gogues  (21,  22,  39;  Matt.  xii.  9;  Luke  iv.  16—22, 
«tc.),  in  houses  (Matt.  ix.  10:  Mark  vi.  1  sqq.^ 
etc.),  and  by  the  wayside  (xi.  7,  xii.  3  sqq.^ 
xiii.  1  sqq.),  to  large  multitudes  (Matt.  v.  1, 
sqq.,  xiv.  14,  etc.),  or  to  a  few  inquirers  (ix.  14; 
Luke  ix.  18,  etc) ;  sometimes  in  direct  instruction 
(Matt.  V.  vi.  vii),  more  often  in  parables  (Matt, 
xiii.;  Mark  ii.  21,  iii.  23;  Luke  xv.,  etc.);  and 
the  proclamation  was  accompanied  by  miracles 
of  healing  (John  iv.  46  -53;  Mark  i.  29—84, 
etc.),  casting  out  devils  (23  -26),  and  other 
beneficent  manifestations,  not  only  of  His 
power,  but  of  His  character  and  purpose.  He 
shortly  selected  (rom  among  the  many  who 
followed  Him  from  place  to  place,  hanging 
upon  His  words,  a  number  of  men  whom  He 
added  to  those  who  had  been  with  Him  almost 
from  the  first,  (probably  James  and  John, 
Simon  and  Andrew;  see  lesson  for  July  26,) 
to  the  number  of  twelve  (Mark  iii.  13-19),  who 
thenceforth  were  His  constant  companions, 
with  the  express  intent  that  they  might  be 
under  special  instruction,  and  receive  especial 
power,  not.only  to  aid  Him  in  His  work  (verse 
14),  but  to  continue  it  after  Him.  We  must 
believe  that  it  was  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
world,  hut  also  for  the  satisfaction  of  His  own 
loving  human  heart,  that  He  thus  surrounded 
Himself  with  friends  whom  He  could  love  and 
trust,  and  upon  whose  affection,  and  zealous  if  - 
not  always  intelligent  service,  He  could  always 
rely.  True,  there  was  among  them  a  Judas: 
how  this  came  about  is  a  question  fuli  of 
mystery,  into  which  we  must  not  here  enter. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  fix  here  the  order  of  the 
events  of  Jesus’  earlier  Galilean  ministry.’  No 
so-called  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels  has  yet 
been  constructed  to  meet  universal  acceptance. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  "unnamed  feast” 
(John.  V.  1)  at  which  the  miracle  took  place 
which  was  the  occasion  of  the  utterances  that 
form  our  lesson  for  to  day,  was  Purim  (Esther 
ix.  26  -28),  in  the  early  pait  of  March.  It  may 
possibly  have  been  the  Feast  of  Trumpets  in 
September,  and  has  even  been  thought  to  be 
Pentecost.  In  the  first  case,  which  seems  the 
most  probable,  the  Galilean  ministry  had  lasted 
for  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  months,  and  the 
tiaining  of  the  twelve  disciples  nearly  as  long. 
As  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  Jesus 
came  up  to  Jerusalem  alone  at  this  time,  it 
seems  probable  that  before  coming  He  had  sent 
forth  His  disciples  on  their  first  evangelizing 
tour  (Matt.  x.  5). 

While  in  Jerusalem  at  this  “unnamed  feast,” 
Jesus  performed  (John  v.  5  -9)  a  miracle  of 
healing  which  attracted  to  Him  the  attention 
andarouted  the  enmity  of  the  Jewish  hierarchy. 
The  miracle  had  not  only  taken  place  on  the 
Sabbath,  but  the  subject  of  it  had  been  bidden 
to  carry  borne  with  him  the  pallet  on  which 
he  had  lain  in  the  porch  of  the  pool  of  Bethesda. 
This  open  breach  of  the  Sabbath  ritual  (com¬ 
pare  Jer.  xvii.  21,22)  at  once  attracted  the  at 
tention  of  the  Sanhedrin,  who  called  the  man 
to  task.  He  very  naturally  considered  it  a 
sufficient  justification  to  say  that  the  Man  who 
had  healed  him  had  bidden  him  to  do  so.  The 
Jews,  acknowledging  the  justice  of  this  posi¬ 
tion,  inquired  who  this  Man  was.  This  ques¬ 
tion  the  cured  paralytic  could  not  at  once 
answer,  but  subsequently,  meeting  Jesus  in  the 
temple,  or  rather,  being  of  set  purpose  found 
by  Jesus  (verse  14),  he  learned  who  He  was, 
and  hastened  to  tell  the  Jews,  with  no  other 
end  in  view,  evidently,  than  to  clear  himself 
of  all  blame  in  a  matter  which  otherwise  might 
have  serious  consequences.  The  result  was  that 
the  jealous  suspicion  which  Jesus  had  some 
months  before  aroused  on  the  occasion  of  the 
cleansing  of  the  temple  (ii.  18),  was  now  in¬ 
tensified.  The  Sanhedrin  even  began  to  con¬ 
sider  the  possibility  of  putting  io  death  (v.  16) 
One,  who  they  were  sagacious  enough  to  forsee 
would  surely,  if  left  to  go  on  unhindered  in  His 
work,  bring  about  a  change  in  the  established 
order,  of  a  nature  which  they  by  no  means 
desired. 

THE  LESSON. 

John  V.  17—80. 

Golden  Text. — All  power  is  given  unto  Me 
in  heaven  and  in  earth. — Matt,  xxviii.  18. 

Already  in  Galilee  the  enthusiasm  which  had 
greeted  His  first  teaching  and  miracle  working 
(Matt.  iv.  25;  Mark  i.  28;  Luke  iv.  14,  15),  had 
so  far  subsided  as  to  leave  rbom  for  opposition 
to  show  itself.  This  opposition  appears  to  have 
first  taken  decided  form  wdth  the  dispute  about 
Sabbath  observance  (Mark.  iii.  1—6;  Luke  vi. 
1,  xiv.  2—4) .  This  was  by  no  means  a  new  ques¬ 
tion,  raised  simply  by  the  departure  of  Jesus 
from  the  established  rule.  There  was  in  fact 
no  established  rule  of  universal  and  undisputed 
acceptance ;  the  matter  had  long  been  a  stand¬ 
ing  subject  of  dispute  between  the  various 
schools  of  intrepreters  of  the  law.  The  head 
and  front  of  His  offending,  as  it  was  also  the 
great  cause  of  wonder  at  all  His  teaching 
(Matt.  vii.  28,  29),  was  that  He  decided  the 
question  on  principles  of  His  own,  and  not 
according  to  the  traditional  rules  on  which  the 
scribes  and  lawyers  based  all  their  decisions 
whether  on  one  side  or  the  other.  It  was  this 
independence  of  judgment,  this  perpetual  soaring 
above  these  narrow  rules  of  tradition  into  the 
upper  region  of  an  immediate  apprehension  of 


essential  principles,  which  puzzled  the  unlearned 
and  exasperated  the  learned.  We  must  observe, 
however,  the  very  striking  difference  in  His 
treatment  of  the  subject  in  Galilee,  before  the 
provincial  scribes  and  rabbis,  and  in  Jerusalem, 
where,  in  our  lesson.  He  is  odled  to  account  by 
learned  members  of  the  Sanhedrin,  if  not  (as  is 
i>ften  to  be  understood  where  John  mentions  the 
Jews)  by  an  official  committee  of  that  body.  In 
the  former  case.  He  argues  from  considerations  of 
humanity  (Matt.  xii.  7,  11),  and  by  illustrations 
which  would  appeal  to  their  own  experience, 
shows  that  His  action  is  that  of  a  true  Son  of 
man;  in  the  latter.  He  takes  much  higher 
ground  and  gives  a  profounder  reason  for  His 
attitude  on  this  question.  No  longer  as  Son  of 
man,  but  as  Son  of  God,  He  considers  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  shows  that  His  method  of  working  is 
God’s  method,  and  exhibits  His  God- likeness. 

Verse  17.  The  remainder  of  this  chapter  is 
generally  looked  upon  as  a  metaphysical  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  the  propriety  of  its  selection  for 
the  Sabbath  study  of  the  young  has  been  ques¬ 
tioned  on  that  ground.  But  to  see  in  these 
utterances  of  Jesus  such  a  treatment  of  the 
subject  of  His  relation  to  God,  is  not  only  to 
attribute  to  Him  a  method  which  we  do  not 
find  elsewhere,  and  thus  to  give  ground  for  the 
doubt  which  some  have  felt  as  to  the  so-called 
“historicity”  of  John’s  Gospel,  but  to  lose  the 
most  precious  glimpse  into  the  nature  and 
character  of  Jesus,  which  is  to  be  found  in  all 
the  Gospels.  These  words  were  not  spoken  to 
teach  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  nor  indeed 
do  we  need  to  look  to  them  for  that  teaching, 
which  may  be  sufficiently  found  elsewhere. 
There  is  here  such  a  revelation  of  the  heart  of 
the  Son,  of  all  that  the  consciousness  of  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  was  to  Him  during  His 
earthly  ministry,  as  we  find  nowhere  else. 
And  there  is  every  reason  for  its  having  occurred 
just  here.  As  Godet  has  very  appreciatively 
pointed  out,  we  here  see  Jesus  collecting  Him¬ 
self  after  the  miracle  and  the  charges  it  has 
brought  upon  Him,  and  formulating  for  Him¬ 
self  the  relation  of  His  working  to  that  of  the 
Father.  This  verse  contains  virtually  all  that 
follows.  He  does  not  here,  nor  anywhere, 
deny  His  true  manhood.  He  never  claims  that 
He  is  above  law  (Gal.  iv.  4;  Rom.  xv.  8) ;  He 
had  distinctly  taught  that  He  came  to  fulfill 
the  law  (Matt.  v.  17).  Nor  does  He  here,  or 
in  the  other  cases  already  instanced,  put  a  new 
sense  into  the  law  which  it  had  not  before.  What 
He  does  is  to  fully  interpret  the  law.  Not  only 
with  regard  to  the  Sabbath,  but  in  all  His  con¬ 
duct  (this  is  the  true  force  of  hitherto).  His 
actions  are  in  absolute  fidelity  to  the  law,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  performed  in  a  perfectly  filial 
spirit  (verses  19,  20),  a  spirit  which  alone  can 
understand  what  the  Father  does.  The  Sab¬ 
bath  rest  of  the  Father  was  from  the  work  of 
creation,  from  earthly  labor ;  it  was  for  divine 
labor;  the  work  of  preservation  and  of  redemp¬ 
tion  which  had  been  going  on  continuously. 

Verse  18.  It  was  not  only  because  He  was 
destroying  the  Sabbath  (literally  u-as  dissolvitig) , 
that  the  Jews  now  sought  to  kill  Him  (Num. 
XV.  32  -35).  This  had  already  been  in  their 
minds  (Mark  iii.  6),  but  they  now  were  the 
more  envenomed  against  Him  because  of  His 
special  appropriation  of  God  as  His  Father.  We 
may  observe  that  in  the  Old  Testament,  with 
the  exception  of  Psalm  Ixxxix.  26,  and  a  dis¬ 
puted  passage  in  Job,  the  Fatherhood  of  God  is 
understood  only  as  to  the  nation  (see  also  viii. 
41).  The  apochryphal  writers  begin  to  use  the 
word  in  its  present  sense,  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  Jews  here  .understood  Jesus  to  claim  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  in  an  especial  and  peculiar 
sense  (compare  John  x.  33,  and  see  also  Rom. 
viii.  32).  Though  the  fact  of  their  doing  so 
throws  a  strong  light  on  the  Trinitarian  argu¬ 
ment,  it  also  shows  that  they  fell  into  the  same 
error  of  stopping  short  at  the  dogma  where 
Jesus  was  trying  to  reveal  to  them  a  life,  to 
which  all  of  us  are  prone. 

Verse  19t.  The  entire  discourse  of  Jesus  from 
this  verse  to  the  end  of  this  chapter,  treats  of 
His  relation  to  the  Father,  agreeably  to  verse 
17,  which  may  he  called  its  thesis.  It  has  a 
threefold  division :  (1)  19,  20  give  this  relation 
in  general  terms;  (2)  23  30  show  the  works 
which  flow  from  it,  (a)  21-27  in  the  moral,  (b) 
28  29  in  the  external  domain;  (3)  31-47  treat  of 
the  witnesses  to  this  relation  as  being  three,  (a) 
23-35,  John  the  Baptist,  (b)  86-38,  the  Father, 
(c)  39-47,  the  Scriptures. 

Jesus  begins  this  discourse  with  the  solemn 
Amen,  amen,  which  always  introduces  a  truth 
of  His  own  consciousness.  Unlike  the  prophets, 
who  had  moments  of  vision.  He  was  always  the 
immediate  witness  (the  word  used  for  seeth  has 
this  meaning)  of  His  Father's  action,  and  this 
because  He  was  the  Son;  the  relation  of  love 
between  them  made  this  not  only  possible  but 
necessary.  Therefore,  because  of  this  absolute 
unity  of  love  between  them,  any  independent 
action  from  His  own  initiative,  of  Himself,  was 
not  a  physical  but  a  moral  impossibility.  Can 
do  nothing  shows  the  character,  not  the  limit 
of  the  Son’s  working  (so  verse  30).  For  a  true 
child  to  behold  his  father’s  action  is  to  imitate 
it  (compare  .Matt.  v.  44,  45).  The  absolute 
godlikeness  of  Jesus’  tvork  proves  His  absolute 
Sonship,  and  that  on  the  other  hand,  explains 
His  ability  to  do  the  works  that  He  does  (com¬ 
pare  verse  26) .  It  has  been  beautifully  suggest¬ 
ed  that  Jesus  is  here  borrowing  from  His  own 
recollection  of  Himself  as  a  little  child  in  His 
earthly  father’s  workshop,  doing  the  things 
which  He  saw  him  do,  in  the  innocent,  loving 
imitation  of  a  child,  and  being  shown  by  him 
how  to  do  greater  things,as  He  advanced  in  the 
capacity  which  a  dutiful  obedience  developed. 

Verse  20.  There  is  something  which  brings 
the  true  humanity  of  Jesus  home  to  every  heart 
in  this  picture  of  the  infinite  strength  and  com¬ 
fort  which  He  draws  from  His  entire  certainty 
of  the  Father’s  love;  the  unclouded  communion 
which  He  had  with  the  Father.  The  word  for 
low  here  implies  tenderness,  cherishing  (xi.  3, 
36) .  As  very  man  He  is  being  initiated  into  His 
Father’ s  work ;  the  Father  will  show  Him  greater 
works  than  these  (see  under  verse  19).  How 
this  can  be  we  may  learn  by  entering  into  a 
like  relation  of  love  and  obedience  to  Christ 
(xiv.  12) .  Jesus  is  here  teaching  what  is  His 
place  and  importance,  not  in  the  Trinity,  but 
in  the  history  of  salvation.  In  that  work,  all 
His  works  find  their  place  (iv.  34,  xvii.  4). 

Verse  21.  It  should  be  observed  that  in 
verses  19—22  are  four  progressive  propositions 
connected  by  for,  the  translation  of  a  Greek 
word  which  indicates  a  close  logical  connection. 
The  Son  does  like  works  to  the  Father’s,  be¬ 
cause  the  Father  loves  the  Son,  and  shows  Him 
all  that  He  himself  does.  And  in  consequence 
of  this,  as  the  Father  quickens  the  dead,  so 
docs  the  Son  also,  and  that,  because  the  Father 
has  committed  the  work  of  judgment  to  the 
Son  (Rom.  xiv.  10).  The  work  of  quickening 
is  much  greater  than  that  of  healing,  such  as 
He  had  just  performed.  The  Jews  were  per¬ 
fectly  familiar  with  the  meaning  of  the  word 
quicken  as  used  by  Jesus,  as  referring  to  life  in 
its  essence,  not  distinguishing  between  physical 
and  spiritual.  One  of  the  very  oldest  prayers 
in  the  Jewish  ritual,  which  was  not  improba¬ 
bly  in  use  in  the  time  of  Christ,  makes  mention 
of  quiffcening  four  times  in  one  short  paragraph. 
Whom  He  will,  has  no  reference  whatever  to  any 


limitation  of  the  work ;  on  the  contrary,  it  ex¬ 
presses  the  unlimited  power  of  the  Son  to  give 
life  to  the  dead,  even  as  the  Father  does. 
“When  His  will  is  to  vivify,  the  result  invaria¬ 
bly  follows,  ”  writes  Dr.  Schaff  on  this  passage. 

Verses  22,  28.  For  neither  doth  the  Father 
judge  any  man.  Both  judging  and  quickening 
are  committed  to  the  Son.  He  is  set  for  judg¬ 
ment  (Luke  ii.  34) .  He  works  as  God  works, 
and  so  God  works  in  and  through  Him;  the 
Father  is  honored  in  the  honor  shown  the  Son, 
and  is  glorified  in  Him  (xx.  28;  Phil.  ii.  10). 

Verse  24.  This  verse  and  the  two  following 
treat  not  of  the  physical  resurrection,  but  of 
the  spiritual  resurrection  and  moral  judgment 
of  humanity  by  the  Son. 

Here  is  one  of  the  cases  where  He  speaks 
that  He  knows  (iii.  11).  This  hearing  is  both 
moral  and  physical.  And  beliewth  Him  that 
sent  Me  (compare  verse  37;  on  has  no  place 
here) .  By  belief  of  the  witness  of  the  Father 
to  Jesus,  a  witness  found  in  His  works  (verse 
36),  one  goes  over  from  the  realm  of  death  to 
the  realm  of  eternal  life  (Col.  i.  13) ;  he  hath 
it  already,  and  cometh  not  into  judgment. 
Where  life  already  exists  there  can  be  no  judg¬ 
ment.  He  has  passed  over  out  of  death  into  life 
(  1  John  iii.  14). 

Verse  25.  This  verse  still  remains  in  the 
spiritual  sphere;  we  have  not  yet  come  to  the 
bodily  resurrection.  Ii  cannot  refer  to  the 
widow’s  son  and  Jarius’  daughter  and  Lazarus, 
for  they  were  not  yet  dead,  nor  were  they 
awakened  by  the  voice  of  Jesus  to  eternal  life.  | 
The  word  dead  is  here  to  be  inte'-preted  by  I 
passages  such  as  xi.  4;  Matt.  viii.  22;  Luke  xv. 
24,  32;  Rom.  vi.  11;  Eph.  v.  14.  It  is  probable 
that  Jesus  here  speaks  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
naiion,  and  it  is  most  strikingly  possible  that 
the  passage,  Ezekiel  xxxvii.,  was  present  to 
His  thought,  and  that  He  pictured  Himself  to 
Himself  as  like  that  solitary  prophet  alone 
among  the  dead  of  the  Jewish  people.  Is  com¬ 
ing,  in  the  apostolic  preaching,  now  is  in  the 
preaching  of  Jesus,  and  because  these  things 
are  eternal  things.  All  that  truly  hear  must 
liw  in  the  very  nature  of  things. 

Verse  26.  The  emphasis  here  lies  on  life,  not 
on  in  Himself.  The  divine  life  which  is  God’s, 
is  His  also,  because  He  is  the  Son,  and  must 
partake  of  the  Father’s  nature.  So  gaw  He 
also  to  the  Son  (compare  vi.  57) .  Godet  illustrates 
this  very  clearly  by  the  free  will  which  has 
been  given  to  us,  and  which  puts  us  in  the  rank 
of  being  made  in  God’s  image;  and  yet  we  are 
only  truly  free  when  our  will  is  perfectly  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  God’s  will.  This  gift  of  life  in  Him¬ 
self  to  the  Son,  makef^  Him  God’s  equal.  This 
gift  was  an  act  of  divine  love,  and  it  is  re¬ 
turned  by  the  complete  subordination  of  Him¬ 
self  to  the  Father  (verse  30),  by  an  act  also  of 
divine  love.  “To  give  all,  to  return  all;  this 
is  love.  God  is  love ;  He  loves  divinely  and  is 
beloved  divinely.”  But  this  eternal  gift  is  not 
His  in  all  its  fulness  as  man,  nor  till  He  is 
restored  to  His  divine  state  by  death  and  resur¬ 
rection  from  the  dead  (xvii.  1,  2,  5). 

Verse  27.  In  this  and  the  two  following 
verses  we  learn  of  the  universal  judgment  and 
the  bodily  resurrection  of  mankind  by  the  Son. 
In  this  verse  the  emphasis  is  not  on  gaw,  but 
on  judgment.  Judgment  necessarily  follows  life, 
but  there  is  an  eternal  fitness  in  judgment  being 
given  to  Christ.  As  He  has  life  in  Himself, 
because  He  is  the  Son  of  God,  so  He  exercises 
judgment  because  He  is  Son  of  Man  (the 
article  should  be  omitted,  and  the  word  also) . 
The  essence  of  this  entire  passage  is  found  in 
Matt.  ix.  27. 

Verses  28,  29.  We  have  now  come  to  some¬ 
thing  which  is  wholly  future;  the  difference 
between  the  resurrection  here  spoken  of  and 
the  quickening  of  verse  26  is  pronounced.  There 
the  hour  is  not  only  coming,  it  now  is.  In 
these  verses  there  is  no  mention  of  the  dead, 
which  might  be  taken  in  a  figurative  sense,  as 
in  verse  25.  All  who  are  in  the  graves  is  a 
literal  and  unmistakable  description.  Nor 
does  He  now  say  they  who  hear',  all  shall  hear 
in  that  dread  hour,  but  not  all  shall  live  in  the 
sense  in  which  life  is  spoken  of  in  verse  25. 
They  shall  hear  His  voice  (1  Cor.  xv.  52),  the 
sanve  voice  that  then  was  speaking.  After  the 
word  of  power,  calling  the  dead  from  their  graves 
(I  Cor.  XV.  21),  would  .come  the  word  of 
authority,  the  judgment.  This,  after  that  word 
of  authority  to  the  paralytic  (verse  8),  was 
not  a  thing  for  them  to  marvel  at.  They  ought 
to  apprehend  at  once  the  truth  of  His  words, 
though  indeed  they  could  only  understand  them 
if  they  believed  Him. 

But  the  resurrection  would  be  a  twofold  one; 
they  that  have  done,  not  good  works  or  evil 
works,  but  the  good,  the  evil,  absolutely, 
would  find  themselves  in  different  case.  The 
first,  believers  who  have  already  entered  into 
life  (verse  24),  have  nothing  to  do  with  judg¬ 
ment;  the  call  to  them  is  merely  to  enter  into 
the  fullness  of  that  life  which  has  already  en¬ 
tered  into  them  (verse  21).  Bui  those  who 
have 'done  the  evil  thing,  unbelief,  and  as  a 
necessary  consequence  have  done  evil  things, 
will  rise  to  judgment.  The  word  here  trans¬ 
lated  damnation,  is  that  which  elsewhere  is 
translated  judgment  (as  it  properly  is  here  in  the 
Revised  Version) ;  we  have,  in  fact,  no  Eng¬ 
lish  word  which  perfectly  gives  its  meaning;  in 
certain  cases,  as  for  exaipple  iii.  17,  the  idea  is 
of  a  condemnatory  judgment.  Here,  however, 
though  logically  it  might  seem  that  they  who 
are  not  raised  up  to  life  must  be  adjudged  to 
condemnation  of  one  nature  or  another,  the 
emphasis  is  not  laid  upon  this  thought.  The 
genitive  case  (resurrection  of  life,  resurrection 
of  judgment)  denotes  not  the  destination  of  a 
thing,  but  its  character,  as  in  Rom.  vii.  24, 
vi.  6;  Col.  i.  22;  one  is  a  life  resurrection,  the 
other  a  judgment  resurrection. 

Verse  80.  We  come  back  now  to  the  present, 
and  to  the  first  thought  of  verse  19,  but  on  an 
incomparably  higher  plane.  Though  He  can  do 
nothing  of  Himself,  He  is  never  in  doubt  as  to 
wbat  it  is  God’s  will  that  He  shall  do  (vi.  88). 
His  communion  with  the  Father  is  too  deep 
and  too  complete  (both  by  seeing,  verse  19,  and 
hearing,  verse  80)  for  Him  to  mistake  His  will 
or  fall  short  of  His  law.  His  infallibility  as 
man  comes  from  this  very  fact,  that  He  refuses 
to  know  anything  of  Himself.  He  has  indeed 
a  will  (Luke  xxii.  42),  but  it  is  wholly  con¬ 
secrated  to  His  Father.  Therefore,  that  His 
judgment  is  just  is  a  matter  of  course.  It  is 
based  on  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  thought  of 
the  Father  (hearing),  as  His  action  is  based  on 
an  unclouded  vision  of  His  working  (verse  19). 

These  are  the  conditions  of  all  just  judgment; 
the  entire  absence  of  self-seeking,  perfect  sub¬ 
ordination  to  the  will  of  God.  This  lesson, 
which  shows  us  the  heart  of  the  Son  toward 
the  Father  as  hardly  any  other  passage  in  the 
Gospel  does,  most  perfectly  reveals  the  idea  ot 
all  true  manhood.  The  more  deeply  we  enter 
into  its  meaning,  the  more  perfectly  we  see 
in  it  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  in  that  perfect  love 
and  perfect  submission  which  show  Him  one 
with  the  Father,  the  more  clearly  does  the 
true  meaning  of  life,  our  own  life,  open  to  us, 
and  we  see  not  only  how  love  Is  the  fulfilling 
of  the  law,  but  that  the  highest  life,  the  MIe 
which  is  most  potent  here  on  earth,  is  to  know 
Thee,  the  only  true  Ood,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
Thou  has  sent. 


Christian  Cnbeanor. 


Bt  Bev.  B.  W.  Pratt. 

In  his  address  at  Minneapolis,  President  Clark 
♦aid: 

“Two  elements  pre-eminently  mark  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society.  These 
two  features  are  Fidelity  and  Fellowship.  Fidel¬ 
ity  to  the  local  church  to  which  each  society 
and  each  member  of  each  society  belongs,  a 
fidelity  without  which  a  true  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Society  cannot  exist.  Fellowship,  a  fel¬ 
lowship  cemented  by  a  common  name  and  com¬ 
mon  vows  and  common  methods  of  service. 

“They  supplement  and  complement  one  an¬ 
other.  Our  fidelity  will  become  narrow  and 
bigoted  without  our  fellowship,  our  fellowship 
flabby  and  sentimental  without  fidelity;  but 
fidelity  and  fellowship  may  win  the  world  for 
Christ. 

FIDEUTY. 

“The  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  has  stood 
for  fidelity,  unswerving  and  unanswerable,  to 
the  Church  of  God,  and  not  to  the  abstract 
Church  universal,  which  embraces  all  good  men 
and  all  creeds,  but  to  the  local,  individual, 
particular  church  to  which  each  society  belongs. 
The  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  by  its  very 
principles,  when  they  are  understood  and 
adopted,  necessarily  increases  church  loyalty 
and  denomlnatioDal  fidelity.  It  makes  the 
young  Methodist  a  better  Methodist,  the  young 
Presbyterian  a  better  Presbyterian. 

“Now  for  a  million  young  hearts  in  thirty 
evangelical  denominations  in  every  realm  on  the 

f  lobe,  the  day  has  come  when  Christian  fellow- 
hip  is  an  inspiring  reality.  Thank  God  that 
the  prayer  of  the  ages  has  been  answered,  in 
some  little  degree  at  least,  in  this  great  conven¬ 
tion  of  youthful  Christians. 

“Thank  God  that  without  endangering  a  doc¬ 
trine  for  which  the  fathers  fought,  without  im¬ 
perilling  a  rite  or  custom  that  any  sensitive 
heart  holds  dear,  without  weakening  a  tie  that 
binds  any  soul  to  his  ancestral  church  home, 
we  can  come  together  in  this  fellowship  that  is 
as  broad  and  deep  and  lasting  as  the  love  of 
Christ.” 

Prayer-nieetIng  Topic,  Aug.  2. 

How  Christ  Rested.  Mark  6:31.  Mark  4:38,39. 

Jesus  Christ  was  God  incarnate,  manifest  in 
the  flesh,  God  with  us,  God  revealed  and  re¬ 
vealing.  He  was  the  divine  character,  the 
divine  mind,  becoming  the  divine  Word,  be¬ 
coming  the  divine  life.  In  Him  we  see  and 
know  God.  Thus  He  was  our  divine  Exemplar. 

At  His  baptism  the  Spirit  came  upon  Him, 
and  the  voice  of  the  Father  made  proclamation, 
“This  is  My  beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased,  ”  and  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration 
the  same  voice  added,  “Hear  ye  Him.”  The 
word  eon  to  a  Jew  indicated  the  closest  possi¬ 
ble  union  and  the  dearest  relationship.  Christ 
was  one  with  the  Father,  of  the  same  being 
and  nature  and  character  and  life.  The  Father 
was  well  pleased  with  what  He  was  and  said 
and  did.  He  said  to  the  world,  “This  is  My 
Son,  be  like  Him  and  you  will  please  Me; 
imitate  Him  and  you  will  do  My  will;  follow 
Him  and  you  follow  Me;  serve  Him  and  you 
serve  Me.” 

The  same  idea  is  in  our  topic,  “How  Jesus 
rested.”  If  we  do  what  Jesus  did,  we  shall  do 
right;  if  we  do  it  in  the  way  Jesus  did  it,  we 
shall  do  it  well.  Jesus  is  the  Christian’s  model 
in  all  things.  Imitating  Him  we  shall  please 
the  Father  and  be  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
But  there  is  need  of  caution  in  following  this 
rule,  lest  we  fail  to  consider  the  circumstances 
Vinder  which  He  acted — His  environment.  His 
method  is  not  necessarily  binding  on  us,  only 
let  the  end  be  the*  same  and  let  all  things  be 
done  in  His  spirit.  He  did  not  bind  yokes  of 
method  on  His  followers.  The  character  of 
Jesus  gives  us  the  highest  ideal,  the  ^perfect 
example. 

;^It  appears  that 'Jesus  rested.  He  stopped 
work  and  gave  Himself  to  repose.  Although 
ill  vine,  He  was  “in  the  flesh,”  and  subject  to 
weariness  and  needed  rest  and  change.  The 
body  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  rest  or  it 
cannot  do  its  work,  and  sickness  is  the  result. 
Sleep  is  tired  nature’s  restorer.  The  mind  is  so 
connected  that  it  cannot  work  in  a  weary  body, 
and  unless  that  has  its  necessary  rest,  nervous 
exhaustion  follows.  Rest  is  the  great  panacea 
for  bodily  and  nervous  and  mental  troubles. 
Insanity  comes  from  overwork,  from  want  of 
rest. 

Jesus  recognized  also  the  fact  that  His  dis¬ 
ciples  needed  rest.  They  had  been  away  on  a 
preaching  tour,  and  returned  and  reported  what 
they  had  done  and  taught,  when  Jesus  said  to 
them,  “  Come,  ye  yourselves  apart  into  a  desert 
place  and  rest  awhile.  And  this  was  while 
“the  people  were  coming  and  going,  so  that 
they  had  no  leisure  so  much  as  to  eat.”  They 
broke  away  from  the  crowd  and  took  a  boat 
and  went  into  the  wilderness  to  some  Galilean 
Chautauqua  or  Bar  Harbor.  Jesus  recognized 
the  fact  that  rest  would  enable  them  to  do  more 
and  better  work  by-and-by. 

It  is  under  the  same  law  and  with  the  same 
spirit  that  ministers  and  their  parishionbrs  and 
scholars  and  teachers  take  a  vacation.  It  is 
easy  to  object  to  this  with  the  flippant  remark 
that  “Satan  never  takes  a  vacation.”  No  one 
gets  away  from  himself,  or  from  Satan,  or 
from  Christian  work  by  taking  a  vacation. 
Whether  Jesus  rested  by  the  well  of  Samaria, 
or  across  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  or  on  the  Sabbath, 
He  used  the  opportunity  in  His  way  for  doing 
good.  Serving  the  opportunity  is  serving  the 
Lord.  Providence  is  over  us  as  well  at  the  sea¬ 
side  and  on  the  mountain  and  at  the  springs  as 
at  home. 

And  if  one  must  toil  wearily  on  through  the 
heat  of  Summer  and  all  the  year  around,  let 
him  not  be  a  dog  in  a  manger,  but  rather  re¬ 
joice  that  some  can  have  a  season  of  rest  and 
recreation.  In  every  case  there  remains  the 
rest  day,  and  the  laborer  who  cannot  have  a 
vacation,  needs  this  rest  all  the  more.  Any 
thing  which  destroys  the  Christian  Sabbath  is 
the  enemy  of  the  laboring  man.  God  saw  that 
man  needed  a  rest  day ;  rest  one  day  in  seven 
for  bis  body  and  for  his  mind  and  for  his  spirit. 
It  was  to  be  for  bis  body,  that  he  might  give 
attention  to  his  higher  spiritual  needs  in  the 
worship  of  God.  One  day  in  seven  man  needs 
to  think  of  God.  Unless  he  be  stopped  thus,  he 
will  go  back  to  barbarism.  The  Sabbath  is  one 
of  God’s  best  gifts  to  man.  It  was  made  for 
man.  Wbat  a  man  needs  in  such  a  day,  shows 
how  he  should  keep  it.  God  would  have  him 
keep  it  holy,  because  he  will  thus  become  like 
God.  And  we  are  to  keep  the  rest  day  as 
Jesus  kept  it,  in  works  of  necessity,  in  deeds 
of’ mercy,  and  in  worship  of  God.  He  went  to 
the  synagogue  and  to  the  temple  on  that  day, 
and  worshipped  with  the  great  congregation. 
It  is  the  best  day  because  associated  with  the 
highest  ends.  Whatever  stops  a  person  in  world¬ 
liness  and  makes  him  think  about  his  spiritual 
needs  and  God  and  the  world  to  come,  is  blessed. 

The  Sabbath  is  not,  therefore,  a  day  for 
amusement  or  recreation,  but  for  spiritual  work 
and  worship.  It  is  to  be  different  from  other 
days,  and  to  be  kept  as  the  Lord’s  day.  Its 
rest  is  that  of  spiritual  peace,  and  such  a  rest 
as  remaineth  for  the  peqple  of  God. 

Let  all  Christian  Endeavorers  who  have  the 
privilege  of  a  vacation,  take  the  spirit  of  their 
pledge  and  society  with  them,  and  be  Christian 
Endeavorers  in  every  place.  It  may  be  yours 
to  establish  a  society  where  one  is  not,  or  to 
encourage  and  build  up  one  that  is  weak. 
Wherever  you  go,  and  whatever  you  do,  you 
are  to  please  Christ. 


FUVORING  POWDERS. 


Better  tor  Practical  Use  than 
Fluid  Extracts. 


FURR,  EGONOlICAl,  DIUCI0D8. 


SAMPLE  SENT  FOR  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS. 


MANN  &  CO.,  48  MURRAY  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  OSSINING  SEMINARY,, 

SING-SING  ON  THE  HUDSQN. 

A  School  of  the  highest  class  for  Young  Ladies,  under 
the  supervision  of  a  Council  including  the  Rev.  Drs.  F. 


Esteyl 

Is  tlie  name  wliich  we 
rtsk  you  to  reineiiilier 
when  aliout  to  purcliase 
an  Oi-aan. 


FOK  SUMMER  WEAR 

FERRIS’ 

GOOD 


friends  of  education.  Terms  moderate.  Twenty-fourth 
year  begins  September  16, 1691. 

MISS  E.  B.  SHERRARD,  PanrciPAi.. 

ASHLEY  HALL, 

Hom^  ftQd  Fitting  School  for  Yoong  T  indioo  Unnmid  odYnn* 
tages  in  Hosic,  Art  and  Languages.  For  cirinllars  addrets 

Miss  WHirrxifORC,  Piin. 


LAWBMCEVILLE  SCHOOL, 

JOHN  C.  GJtJEHN  FOVNHATION. 

Early  application  for  admission  is  advlssble  Vor  oata. 
■logue  and  Information  address 

Rzv,  JAMES  C.  MACKEKLIE.  Ph.D., 

Lawrencevills.  New  Jwaay 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES, 

Bryant  School,  Roslyn,  L.  L 
Open  Sommer  or  Winter.  Salt  water  batblng.  BeantUu 
home.  Shade. 


them  all  the  year  round.  Fits  for  College  or  Businea. 
Pleasant  home  for  g^  boyt.  Refertmeea:  PreaMsS 
Porter,  Yale  CoII^;  Rev,  T.  L.  Cnyler,  D.  D..  Brooklya. 
N.Y.;  Mr.D.  E.  Qwynne,  25  Broad  street.  New  YoSE 
For  other  references  or  information  inquire  of 
Rxv.  HENRY  UP^N,  Pbinoipal,  New  Preeton,  Ot. 


THE  BBOOEZiYH  HEZGHTS  SEMUT ABT. 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  The  41st  year. 
Opens  September  24th.  Addrees  for  ciroulars. 

188-140  Montague  Street,  BrooUy^  N.  T. 


IVY  HALL, 

Home  and  CoUege-^pimto^^ool  for  Young  Ladl45~' 
Mrs.  J.  Amur  Maxwkzx,  Principal. 


jlchoots  and  Caltjegjes. 


WEST  JERSEY  ACADEMY, 

BRIDGE  TON.  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Boys.  Fortieth  Year  begins  Sept.  28d. 
Prepares  for  College  or  Business.  Under  the  care  of  the 
West  Jersey  Presbytery.  A  Christian  Home  and  School. 
Refers  to  Faculty  of  Princeton  Qollege.  For  terms  and 
information  address 

Phoebus  W,  Ltom.  A.M.,  Principal. 


New  York  Citt.  Washington  SquARE. 

SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY, 

UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Henbt  M.  McCracken,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor. 

Instruction  in  al  I  departments  of  higher  pedagogy.  Ex¬ 
cellent  facilities  for  the  study  of  methods  and  systems. 
Students  can  help  themselves  by  teaching.  Lectures 
daily  at  4  P.M.  and  Saturdays.  Five  courses.  Expenses 
low.  Scholarsbipe.  Degress  Master  of  Pedagogy  and 
Doctor  of  Pedagogy.  Term  from  Oct.  to  May. 

Circulars  and  information  sent  on  application. 

Jerome  Allen,  Ph.D.,  Dean. 

The  Professor  of  Pedagogy  Will  instruct  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  by  correspondence. 


ROCKLAND  COLLEGE, 

College  for  Young  Ladles.  University  Preparatorv  and 
Business  for  Young  Men.  Snccessful  School  at  popular 
rates.  Catalogue  of  W.  H.  BANNISTER. 


ELMIRA  COLLEGE  FOB  WOMEN. 

(purses  of  study  those  of  flrst-olass  colleges.  JEleotrlo 
lights,  steam  heat  and  elevator.  Astronomical  OueWi^ 
tory.  Art  School.  Music  Bnildlng,  Ac.  217  stndsnts. 

ELMIRA  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 

Six  specialists  in  musical  faculty.  Every  facility  for 
work  of  highest  grade.  Over  100  stndents. 

CHARLM  VAN  NORDKN,  D.  D..  Prest.,  Elmira,  N,  T. 


,  Elmira,  N.  T. 


HEMPSTEAD  SUMMER  INSnTLTE, 
Hempstead,  L.  L 

Always  open.  Both  Sexes,  French,  Music  EngUsk,  eta. 
Price  low.  Large  airy  rooma 


Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Koues, 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladles.  Spedia 
courses  of  study.  Reopens  Oct.  1. 

Removed  to  lu  Bast  75th  Streat 

„  WEfiS  COLLEGE 

Three  Full  Courses  of  Study.  Location  beantifol  and 
healthful.  A  refined  Christian  Home.  New  Building 
with  Modern  Improvements.  Session  begins  September 
16, 1801.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

£.  S.  FRISBEE,  D.D..  Preeldent. 

OGONTZ  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  UDIE8. 

Removed  in  1883  from  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  to 
Ogontz,  the  spacious  country  seat  of  Jat  Cooke,  wlU  be¬ 
gin  its  forty-second  year  Wednesday,  S^t.  aoth.  Vor 
circulars,  apply  to  Principals,  Ogontz  ^hool,  MonW 
gomerv  County,  Pa. 

Prineipais,  _  Prlncival  Enema, 

Miss  Frances  E.  Bennett,  Miss  H.  A.  Dillatb. 

Miss  Stlvia  J.  Easiran. 


SEYMOUK  SMITH  INSTITUTE, 

t>INE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 

Healthful,  homelike,  select,  thorough. 

Rev.  A.  Matticb,  A.M.,  Principal. 


WESTERN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINART, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 

The  term  for  1891-1892  opens  on  Tuesday,  September 
leth.  Distribution  of  rooms  on  that  day.  For  catalogues 
apply  to 

PROF.  T.  H.  ROBINSON. 
316  Ridge  Avenue,  Allegheny,  Pa. 


MARIETTA  COLLEGE, 

MARIETTA,  OHIO. 

The  best  educational  advantages.  Expenses  moderate. 
Free  Scholarships  to  aid  worthy  students.  Two  conrses 
of  study  in  Collem.  Classical,  Englieb,  Normal  and 
Business  courses  In  Academy,  Fall  term  begins  Sept. 
15th.  Catalogues  sent  on  application. 


WELLESLEY  SCHOOL  will  occupy  its  new  home 
September  23d,  at  N.  W.  cor.  Spmce  and  2l8t  Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA.  For  Girls  and  Young  Ladies. 
Boarding  and  Day.  Primary,  Grammar,  Academic, 
College  Preparatory  and  Musical  Departments.  Young 
ladles  can  graduate  or  prepare  for  any  College.  For  cir¬ 
culars  giving  full  information,  address 

J.  R.  MILLER.  D.D..  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


HOUGHTON  SEMINARY 

continues  to  give  Young  Women  unsurpassed  advan¬ 
tages  tor  gaining  best  preparation  for  college  and  for 
social  life.  Sanitation  perfect.  Send  for  references. 
Slst  year.  A.  G.  BENEDICT,  A.M.,  Clinton,  N.  Y, 


TEMPLE 

Sciences,  PhUoaopb^  LangnageA  Msslc,  PalnUng.  matbetle 
and  social  coltnre.  Thlrty-ssTentii  year  mgtau  Sevtembw  lA 
Addreaa  CHAR.  F.  DOWD,  Ph.D.,  Pras.  •  v  "• 


CAYUGA  LAKE 
N.  Y.  A 


WESTERN  FEMALE  SEHINABT, 

OXFORD.  OHIO. 

MISS  IiElI^L  8.  MniTWTB,  PrinoiiMa. 

Thirty-seventh  year  opens  September  9. 1891.  FnU  Ac¬ 
ademic  and  Seininary  Courses.  Complete  courses  In 
Mnsio.  Elocntion  and  Alt.  Stndents  fitted  for  best  Bast- 
em  Colleges.  Laboratory  work  in  Sciences.  Library, 
5,000  volumes.  Large  new  bnildlng  in  course  of  oon- 
stmotioh.  Steam  beat;  electric  Ugnt;  nnsorpassed  lo¬ 
cation.  Terms  9180  per  year. 

increased  opportunities  for  the  liberal  and  thoroi^  edu¬ 
cation  ot  your  g  women. 

Thlrty-tnlrd  year  begins  September  10, 1891. 

Miss  Mary  Bvans,  FrtaelpaL 


PXNNSTLVANIA,  Ctuunberslrarg. 

Wilson  College  for  Young  Women. 

Fifty  miles  sontbwest  of  Harrlsboig,  In  famous  Cumberland 
Valley.  From  BalUmore,  four  honrai  PhUadelphla,  ttve:  Now 
York,  Mven;  Plttabnrgh,  nine.  Six  tralna  didly.  Bm^oU- 
year  for  board,  room  etc., 
and  all  College  Stndiee  except  Mnalc  and  Art.  Largrifnato 
College  and  Art  ScbooL  Mnalo  Department,  thla  year,  IM.  In¬ 
dependent  of  free  Claasea.  FnU  Faculty.  CoUege  Conrae.  RA. 


PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE 

FOR  WOMEN. 

Situated  in  a  beautiful  park,  on  a  commanding  plateau, 
in  the  anbarba  of  Plttabargh,  away  from  city  noise  and 
dust.  Unsurpassed  for  beauty  anU  heaUhfulness.  Excel¬ 
lent  facilities  for  study  of  Natural  Sciences,  Classics  and 
Matbematios-in  short,  every  department  well  equipped. 
Season  opens  bept.  9th,  ’91.  Early  application  is  desira¬ 
ble.  For  catalt^es  and  fnrther  information,  apply  to 
Miss  Hklen  E.  Pxlletrbac,  President,  Pittsburgh  (East 
End),  Pa. 


W^TERN  RESERVE  ACADEMY. 
Hudson,  O.  A  high-grade,  Christian  preparatory 
school.  In  ten  years  has  sent  89  students  to  14  colleges. 
Catalog.  NEWTON  B.  HOBART.  Principal. 


GLENDALE 


FEMALE 

COLLEGE 


BcMiUfnl  and  hewlAMal  tmamSimm,  North  ot 
Cincinnati  IS  miles.  Full  course  of  study, Prepar- 
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Dr.  Bulkley’s  sermon  on  the  second  page  is 
highly  appropriate  to  this  mid- summer  season. 
The  Rutherford  pastor  is  always  excellent  in 
thought  and  style.  The  Rev.  Frederick  Camp¬ 
bell  gives  us  pleasant  glimpses  of  several  cities 
and  towns  in  the  old  Northwest;  the  Rev.  J. 
C.  Fletcher  and  Dr.  T.  L.  Cuyler  send  spirited 
Summer  letters  which  appear  on  our  first  page, 
along  with  one  from  Dr.  Alexander  Alison  o^ 
Philadelphia,  of  another  tenor.  He  does  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  noble  stand  taken  by  the  Governor 
and  chief  citizens  of  St.  Paul,  as  it  came  imder 
his  immediate  observation  while  tarrying  in 
that  city.  Of  matters  pertaining  to  the  late 
Assembly,  that  great  dispenser  of  hospitality 
Dr.  Wallace  Radcliffe,  writes  in  a  way  to  in¬ 
terest  the  reader.  His  several  suggestions  are 
the  fruit  of  both  thought  and  experience.  The 
admirable  criticism  by  “Clericns”  is  sure  to  be 
read;  as  also,  “The  Way  it  Looks  to  one  who 
was  not  in  it,”  the  “one”  being  a  member  of 
the  now  more  than  ever  celebrated  Robinson 
family.  Then  there  is  the  Philadelphia  Letter, 
and  the  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  Rev- 
Samuel  Sawyer  who  is  renewing  his  youth  by  a 
visit  to  East  Tennessee. 


UNION  AND  DISBSTABUSHStENT  IN  SCOT¬ 
LAND. 

The  readers  of  The  Evanoeubt  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  interested  in  the  action  taken  by  the 
Free  Church  Assembly  of  Scotland,  at  its  recent 
session,  upon  the  questions  of  the  disestablish¬ 
ment  of  the  Established  Presbyterian  Church  of 
that  country,  and  of  the  union  of  the  Estab¬ 
lished,  Free,  and  United  Presbyterian  Churches. 
Two  motions  pertinent  to  these  agitated  topics 
~  were  presented  and  debated. 

The  first  resolution  was  offered  by  Dr.  Rainy. 
It  regretted,  as  has  been  the  custom  on  such 
occasions,  the  evils  resulting  from  the  existing 
divisions  of  Scotch  Presbyterianism,  and  recog¬ 
nized  the  need  of  combined  effort  by  it,  if  the 
religious  and  social  problems  of  the  hour  are 
to  be  fully  met  and  solved.  It  particularly 
recognized  the'  necessity  for  such  co  opertion 
in  the  construction  of  a  truly  national  Presby¬ 
terianism,  by  the  reunion  of  the  branches  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland,  and  it  de¬ 
clared,  as  the  Assembly  did  several  years  ago, 
that  the  Free  Church  was  still  prepared  to 
confer  on  these  topics  with  the  Established  and 
other  sister  churches,  provided  the  question  of 
Establishment  or  Disestablishment  be  left  oped. 
At  the  same  time,  the  resolution  expressed  the 
conviction  of  the  Assembly  that  ultimate  Dis- 
estaUishment  in  Scotland  is  essential  to  the 
attainment  of  the  results  already  indicated  and 
so  much  desired. 

The  second  resolution  was  offered  by  Sheriff 
Jameson.  It  thankfully  recognized  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered  to  promote  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  general  reunion 
of  Scotch  Presbyterians ;  expressed  a  desire  for 
a  closer  and  more  cordial  co-operation  by  the 
various  Scotch  Presby  terian  churches,  and  the 
readiness  of  the  Free  Church  to  promote  in¬ 
creasing  co-operation  and  ulimate  reunion,  pro¬ 
vided  the  Scottish  Church,  reunited  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Reformation,  receives  from  the 
State  its  due  recognition  as  the  National  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  its  right  to  the  tithes  to  assist 
it  in  supporting  its  ministry. 

The  debate  over  the  resolutions  was  remark¬ 
ably  earnest  and  thoroughly  courteous.  At  its 
close.  Dr.  Rainy’s  resolution  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  478  ayes  to  88  noes. 


THB  INTEBNATIONAL  CONOBBOATIONAL  CON¬ 
VENTION. 

The  International  Conference  of  Congrega¬ 
tional  Churches,  which  recently  met  in  London, 
elicited  the  general  attention  of  the  Protestant 
churches,  and  has  undoubtedly  left  behind  it 
active  and  lasting  influences,  beneficial  not  only 
to  Congregationalism,  but  also  to  all  portions 
of  the  Church  of  Christ.  There  were  inspir¬ 
ing  impulses  connected  with  the  place  of 
meeting,  in  the  presence  of  so  many  eminent 
Congregational  ministers  and  laymen,  and  in 
the  pertinent,  practical  themes  so  ably  dis- 
onssed.  The  Conference  will  continue  memora¬ 
ble  in  the  anneds  of  Congregationalism. 

Among  the  topics  discussed,  we  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  (1)  Congregationalism  anl  its  Work¬ 
ing  Forces,  such  as  Sabbath  -  schools.  Young 
People’s  Societies,  Ecclesiastical  Councils,  and 
the  Training  of  Ministers,  each  of  which  re¬ 
ceived  a  separate  discussion.  (2)  Congregation¬ 
alism  in  the  Nation,  under  which  was  included 
Home  Missions,  Church  and  State,  Labor  and 
Capital,  Temperance,  and  International  Federa¬ 
tion  for  the  Promotion  of  Peace  and  Righteous¬ 
ness.  (8)  Congregationalism  in  the  Church 
Catholic.  (4)  Congregationalism  in  the  World, 
and  Missions  in  their  Broadest  Scope. 

Among  the  Americans  prominent  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  Conference,  were  Dr.  A.  H.  Brad¬ 
ford  of  Montclair,  New  Jersey ;  Drs.  Dunning, 
Boynton,  Little,  and  Quint  of  Boston;  Dr. 
Northrop  of  Minneapolis ;  Dr.  Gladden  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio;  and  Drs.  Goodwin  and  F.  A.  Noble 
of  Chicago.  The  former  opened  the  Conference 
with  a  memorable  sermon  of  an  hour  and  a  half 
in  length.  It  was  not  at  all  liked  hy  the  British 
Weekly,  we  notice,  on  account  of  its  high  Cal- 
viniscic  (one  and  general  old-time  flavor. 


A  HEARTRENDING  CATASTBOFHE. 

It  is  sad  tidings  indeed  that  comes  to  us  from 
Elmira  in  this  State,  where  at  six  o’clock  on 
Monday  evening,  July  27th,  six  persons,  the  Rev . 
Wellington  J.  White,  the  well  known  mission¬ 
ary  to  ^China,  his  wife,  the  two  oldest  of  their 
three  little  girls,  and  Harriet  Hastings  and 
Susan  McCarthy,  young  girls  who  were  riding 
with  them,  were  instantly  killed  at  the  crossing 
of  the  Erie  Railroad,  near  Eldridge  Park,  about 
two  miles  from  the  city.  It  would  appear  that 
Mr.  White,  his  family  and  guests,  had  been 
driving  in  the  Park,  and  as  they  approached 
the  crossing,  he  touched  up  the  horse  to  make 
a  quick  passage  between  a  divided  freight  train 
which  entirely  hid  the  view  on  either  hand. 
The  horse  and  a  portion  of  the  carriage  had 
cleared,  when  train  No.  24  crashed  into  the 
carriage  at  a  high  rate  of  speed. 

^  Mr.  White’s  death  is  described  as  instantane¬ 
ous,  he  being  thrown  some  distance,  and  strik¬ 
ing  upon  the  iron  rail.  Mrs.  White  was  thrown 
to  the  ground,  her  head  striking  a  box  car 
wheel.  The  death  of  the  children  was  also  im¬ 
mediate.  Mabel  White  was  thrown  against  the 
drawhead  of  a  box  car  on  the  switch.  Hattie 
Hastings  and  Lillie  White  were  caught  on  the 
pilot  of  the  engine,  and  carried  until  the  train 
was  stopped.  The  former  was  found  to  be 
dead,  and  Lillie  White  lived  only  long  enough 
to  say  to  the  engineer,  “Is  mother  injured?” 
She  was  terribly  mangled,  one  arm  being 
tom  out  of  the  socket. 

The  whole  Church  will  be  shocked  at  this 
event,  so  indescribable  in  its  suddenness  and 
sadness.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White  had  become 
widely  known  among  the  churches  in  recent 
months,  for  they  had  gone  everywhere,  speak¬ 
ing  for  the  cause  they  loved  and  so  well  repre¬ 
sented,  since  leaving  Macao,  China,  in  April  of 
last  year.  Mr.  White  was  a  native  of  Western 
New  York,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  in  this  city.  It  was  here  that 
he  found  his  accomplished  wife,  then  a  highly 
efficient  teacher- in  one  of  our  public  schools, 
brought  up  under  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Booth, 
and  later  of  Dr.  Hamilton. 

The  parents,  if  we  mistake  not,  of  both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  White  are  still  living,  and  large 
circles  of  kindred  are  afflicted  with  them. 
We  can  only  express  our  deep  sympathy,  and 
commend  them  to  the  Source  of  all  consolation, 
in  this  their  darkest  hour.  Mrs.  White’s  ven¬ 
erable  parents  are  resident  in  Mount  Vernon, 
N.  Y.,  where  she,  her  husband,  and  sweet  little 
girls,  each  one  of  whom  was  careful  not  to 
forget  her  knowledge  of  Chinese,  spent  much 
of  their  time.  She  leaves  a  brother,  Mr.  B.  M. 
Martin  of  240  West  74th  Street,  and  a  sister, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen  of  the 
Fourteenth-street  Church,  this  city. 

THE  CARDINAL’S  NEW  TEMPLARS. 
IJ^After  a  season  of  preparatory  training,  the 
first  section  of  Cardinal  Lavigerie’s  “Armed 
Brethren  of  the  Sahara,”  or  “Templars,”  as  they 
may  very  properly  be  called,  have  been  solemnly 
dedicated  to  their  anti-slavelry  work  at  Biskra, 
an  oasis  on  the  borders  of  the  great  African 
desert.  At  their  head  is  the  Viscomte  do 
Brissac,  who  after  a  wild  career  in  Paris  be¬ 
came  a  zealous  and  devoted  son  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  With  him  there  are,  at  pres¬ 
ent,  twelve  others,  all  of  whom,  like  their 
leader,  have  bound  themselves  to  remain 
celibates,  and  in  their  present  work,  for  a 
period  not  less  than  five  years.  That  work  is 
to  be  the  cultivation  of  dates  and  palms  on  the 
desert  oases,  and  the  opening  and  defense  there 
of  asylums  for  fugitive  slaves  escaping  from  the 
slave  -  trading  caravans  which  are  constantly 
crossing  -  the  desert.  This  work,  of  course, 
embraces  a  suitable  care  for  the  sick  and 
wounded,  their  security  in  some  way  from 
violent  seizure,  and  their  earliest  possible  trans¬ 
portation  to*a  more  secure  refuge.  This  first 
establishment  will,  if  the  proposed  work  prove 
successful,  be”  succeeded  by  others  on  desert 
oases,”or  on  the  borders  of  the  desert."  It  cer- 
tainly^s  a  noble  work. 

How  these  refugees  are  to  be  protected 
against  the  attacks  of  hostile  slare  caravans, 
we  cannot  see,  unless  we  can  find  a  solution  of 
the  problem,  and  we"  probably  can,  in  the  fact 
that  these  model  Templars  are  all  Frenchmen, 
who  will  findjtheir  protection  under  the  French 
flag. 

COMMISSIONER  MORGAN  AND  THE  CATHOLIC 
INDIAN  BUREAU. 

A  few  facts  and  figures  will  be  found  strictly 
pertinent  to  the  announcement  by  Mr.  Morgan, 
our  present  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
that  hereafter  there  could  be  no  harmonious 
relations  between  his  office  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bureau  of  Missions  located  at  Wash¬ 
ington. 

This  Bureau  was  established,  and  has  been 
continued  at  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  from*  Congress,  both  by  persuasive 
acts  and  crafty  manipulations,  large  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  support  of  nominally  Government, 
but  really  Roman  Catholic  schools  among  the 
Indians.  The  announcement  by  the  Commis¬ 
si  }ner  was  caused  by  a  public  attack  upon  his 
official  character  and  honesty  by  the  head  of  this 
Bureau  whose  cravings  were  as  loud  and  as  fre¬ 
quent  as  those  of  the  daughters  of  the  horse¬ 
leech. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  no  other  Church 
has,  or  has  even  attempted  to  have,  any  such 
agency  at  Washington.  Badgering  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  appropriations  for  Church  purposes  is 
not  the  Protestant  way  of  doing  Church  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  country. 

That  the  Catholic  Bureau  has  been  a  success 
in  the  line  of  work  for  which  it  was  established, 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  amounts 
secured  by  it  from  the  Government  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  upon  schools  managed  by  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics,  has  increased  from  $118,848  in  1886,  to 
$868,849  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  actual  appropriations  secured  by  the 
Bureau  for  the  Indian  schools  under  its  charge 
for  the  last  six  years,  were:  In  1886,  $118,848; 
in  ’87,  $194,685;  in  ’88,  $221,169;  in  ’89,  $847,- 
672;  in  ’90,  $8.56,957;  in  ’91,  $868,849,  making 
the  modest  sum  of  $1,602,125. 

While  the  Catholic  Bureau  secured  the  $868,- 
849  already  indicated,  for  the  support  of  its 
Indian  schools  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  the 
Presbyterian  churches  received  only  $44,850,  the 
Episcopal  Church  only  $29,910,  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  only  $27,271,  the  Friends  $24,763,  the 
Lutheran  $9,180,  the  Methodist  an  aggregate 
of  $142,674,  or  about  one-third  the  amount  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  Catholic  Bureau  schools  for  the 
same  year.  No  further  comment  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  needed.  Is  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
really  our  State  Church  ? 


OUR  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS. 

A  young  minister  whose  preparation  for  the 
pulpit  has  been  unusually  thorough,  and  who 
promises  to  stand  high  among  the  preachers 
of  the  coming  generation,  writes  thus  of  the 
Sunday-school  lesson  on  the  miracle  in  Cana  of 
Galilee,  the  immediate  subject  being  the  con¬ 
versation  between  Jesus  and  His  mother: 

“I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  lesson  in 
last  week’s  Evangelist.  It  was  an  entirely 
new  idea  to  me,  and  struck  me  as  exceedingly 
oi^inal  and  of  deep  insight.  Certainly  your 
interpretation  of  the  relations  between  Jesus 


and  His  mother  cannot  but  set  every  one  ;to 
thinking,  and  it  brings  out  the  relations  between 
such  a  mother  and  such  a  Son  as  so  tender,  iso 
true,  so  deep,  that  it  glorifies  the  relation,  taken 
as  a  universal  thing.  Whether  you  have  put 
more  into  it  than  the  words  will  stand  in  strict 
exegesis,  may  be  a  matter  of  question,  but 
that  you  have  given  a  beautiful  interpretation 
of  words  that  have  heretofore  been  a  stumblitg- 
block,  in  a  way  satisfactory  for  homiletical  or 
devotional  purposes,  there  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt.  I  have  never  anywhere  seen  any  inter¬ 
pretation  before  which  went  into  the  heart ‘of 
it  as  you  have  done.” 


SAFE  CURE  FOR  A  80RE  eVIL. 

This  Stated  Clerk  business  is  becoming  a 
disease — a  sort  of  King's  Evil.  I  have  a  remedy 
that  will  cure  it. 

1.  Define  the  office,  so  that  the  incumbent  will 
not  be  spreading  himself  everywhere.  The  de¬ 
finition  in  our  Form  of  Government,  is  nothing 
in  the  presence  of  what  we  see  and  hear  of 
now-a-days.  Above  all,  let  the  definition  tell 
the  Stated  Clerk  what  he  is  not  elected  to  do. 

2.  Limit  the  term,  to  three  or  at  the  most, 
five  years.  Then  you  will  see  a  great  deal  less 
of  bumptiousness  and  scheming,  and  all  that,  in 
the  incumbent,  whoever  he  is.  His  fear  that  he 
wont  be  elected  will  make  him  modest. 

3.  Choose  a  sensible  and  quiet  layman,  the 
next  chance  you  get.  These  ministers  are  too 
ambitious ;  they  are  too  eager  for  the  honors,  etc. 
They  want  to  manage — they  belong  to  some 
party  or  clique — they  want  above,  all,  to  be 
moderators.  Try  a  layman  for  a  while.  Ho 
could  do  all  parts  of  the  business  well  enough, 
and  the  business  parts  of  it  better. 

4.  Make  the  office  the  sole  concern  of  the  oc¬ 
cupant.  These  ministers  have  too  much  be¬ 
sides  on  hand  to  do  this  well.  A  year  or  two 
ago  it  took  two  whole  lines  in  the  Minutes  to 
describe  the  Stated  Clerk.  It  was  William 
Henry  Roberts,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  8,  C.  of  O.  A., 
Prof,  and  S.  S.  That  is  too  much  for  any 
mortal  man  to  carry.  Of  course,  he  must  be  an 
indifferent  Professor  with  all  that  load  on  him, 
and  the  Pan  Presbyterian  matter  and  the 
general  movement  of  affairs  in  the  whole 
church  besides.  No  minister  or  teacher  in  active 
service  should  be  the  Stated  Clerk  of  our 
General  Assembly,  only  some  minister  of  leisure 
like  good  Dr.  Hatfield.  But  a  layman,  who 
gave  himself  wholly  to  it,  would  be  better  still. 

5.  Give  him  a  sufficient  salary.  The  present 
salary,  clerical  help  and  other  expenses,  run  up 
pretty  well  as  it  is.  An  idea  strikes  me  here. 
The  Treasurer  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Assembly 
gets  $1,500  a  year.  Why  not  let  the  same  per¬ 
son  fill  both  offices  ?  He  would  not  have  too  mucb 
to  do,  then ;  just  about  enough  for  a  plain  busi¬ 
ness  man.  Then  the  Stated  Clerk  would  be¬ 
come  a  kind  of  factotum,  and  would  know  his 
place  and  stay  in  it,  say  one  or  two  terms,  but 
no  longer,  by  reason  of  ineligibility. 

How  do  you  like  my  prescription  ?  Mbdicus. 


.  A  NEW  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 

One  said  recently,  at  a  gathering  of  educators, 
that  to  his  thought  colleges  classified  themselves 
as  masculine,  feminine  and  neuter! — a  pert, 
clever  way  of  saying  what  not  a  few  are  think¬ 
ing. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  co-education  is  no 
longer  the  dominant  theme  it  has  been.  New¬ 
er  problems  are  crowding  it  into  the  back¬ 
ground,  and  justly ;  for  it  has  had  full  and  con¬ 
spicuous  trial.  Where  the  experiment  has  suc¬ 
ceeded,  there  are  gathered  together  the  system’s 
defenders,  and  contrariwise.  Private  opinion 
is,  of  course,  as  divided  as  ever ;  but  certain  it 
is  that  the  numbers  clamoring  for  admittaiKy»  to 
the  distinctive  women’s  colleges — Smith,Klmirii, 
Vassar,  Wellesley,  Bryn  Mawp— not  only  fur¬ 
nish  a  perplexing  problem  to  the  powers  there 
regnant,  but  also  as  surely  point  out  a  mighty 
drift.  The  need  thus  expressed  must  be  met, 
and  that  not  alone  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
Women’s  colleges,  modelled  after  the  best, 
must  be  planted  in  the  central  and  western  sec¬ 
tions  of  our  land. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  known  that  the 
initiative  step  in  this  direction  has  already 
been  taken.  Three  years  ago  Adalbert  College 
closed  its  co-educational  experiment,  and  the 
Cleveland  College  for  Women  came  into  exist¬ 
ence.  The  founders  were  the  President  and 
certain  of  the  Trustees  of  Adalbert,  who  soon 
called  to  their  aid  an  Advisory  Council  of  wo¬ 
men.  A  Euclid  Avenue  homestead,  quaint  as 
the  Harvard  Annex,  with  beautiful  outlook 
northward  upon  Wade  Park  and  westward  over 
the  Adelbert  campus,  was  secured  for  a  recita¬ 
tion  hall ;  while  a  smaller  house  near  by  fur¬ 
nished  a  home  for  the  Dean,  two  instructors 
and  the  first  few  students  from  abroad.  It  was 
daring  almost  to  rashness  thus  to  start  a  col¬ 
lege  without  a  penny  of  endowment;  but.  the 
Adelbert  faculty  nobly  gave  of  their  tim^,  the_ 
President  raised  generous  friends,  and  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  did  the  rest.  The  curriculum 
was  drafted  from  the  best  models,  and  has 
been  subjected  to  frequent  revision,  as  wider 
needs  and  possibilities  offi^ed. 

Cleveland  College  is  not  an  annex  to  Adel¬ 
bert,  but,  like  it,  an  independent  department 
of  Western  Reserve  University.  The  faculties 
are  simply  in  part  interchangeable. 

The  candidates  for  degrees  admitted  the  first 
year  were  two;  the  second  year,  eleven;  the 
past  year,  eighteen;  and  the  total  enrollment 
for  the  three  years  has  been  132.  The  special 
students  are,  without  exception,  classed  with 
the  regular  students,  and  in  every  respect  held 
to  the  same  standard  of  scholarship.  The  first 
degree  conferred  1^  the  College  fell  to  a  young 
woman  who  entered  as  a  Junior,  from  Welles¬ 
ley,  and  who  was  graduated  from  the  classical 
course  in  June. 

The  qiurtera  first  provided  vrefd.  «oQp  jSound 
inadequate.  Indeed,  that  the  College  has  not 
been  advertised  is  chiefly  due  to  its  limitations 
in  space.  But  the  need  was  met  almost  as  soon 
as  presented.  A  handsome  property  has  been 
in  part  purchased  and  in  part  donated,  and 
work  is  about  to  begin  on  Clark  Hall,  drawings 
for  which  have  been  made  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Hunt 
of  New  York.  At  the  same  time  the  building 
committee  is  busy  about  plans  for  Mather  Cot¬ 
tage.  These  buildings,  while  they  represent 
the  generosity  of  two  Cleveland  women,  will 
not  exhaust  it,  but  leave  h  surplus  of  $100,000 
as  the  nucleus  of  an  endowment  fund. 

Cleveland  College  is,  therefore,  no  longer  an 
experiment.  With  a  site  geographically  cen¬ 
tral  and  topographically  beautiful,  with  build¬ 
ings  the  most  approved,  and  with  a  faculty 
wholly  good  and  in  part  famous,  she  stands 
ready  to  meet  this  tide  of  earnest  girls  seeking 
the  higher  education,  and  to  give  them  that 
which  the  co-educational  institutions  so  plenti¬ 
ful  in  this  section  have  not  to  offer:  a  college 
distinctively  their  own  yet  inferior  to  none. 

MISSIONARY  AND  PASTOR. 

Rev.  George  Augustus  Seeley  died  at  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  Y.,  March  15th,  1891.  Born  of  mis¬ 
sionary  parent!  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Duff  at  Cal¬ 
cutta  in  1847,  he  was  consecrated  to  the  Lord 
from  birth.  The  first  seven  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  at  Fatehgarh,  India.  He  graduated 
at  Princeton  College  and  Seminary,  respectively, 
in  1867  and  1870.  The  latter  year  found  him 
back  in  India— a  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian 


Church  in  his  old  home  at  Fatehgarh.  Here 
he  wrought  faithfully  for  many  years.  Three 
years  ago  he  left  India,  and  soon  after  took 
charge  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  Y.,  his  heart  still  in  India  and  long¬ 
ing  for  the  way  to  open  for  him  to  return.  But 
it  was  not  to  be.  His  missionary  associates,  to 
whom  he  had  endeared  himself,  and  the  native 
Christians,  by  whom  he  was  trusted  and  loved, 
will  long  mourn  him.  He  was  a  faithful  friend, 
a  devoted  missionary,  gentle,  patient,  unselfish, 
thoughtful  of  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others. 
Such  men  never  die.  They  live  on  in  the  lives 
they  have  touched  and  made  better.  As  long 
as  life  lasts  will  many  in  India,  some  of  them 
once  ready  to  perish,  thank  God  for  all  He  has 
done  for  them  through  the  life  and  ministry  of 
George  Augustus  Seeley.  J.  J.  Lucas. 

Allahabad,  April  80,  1891. 

ECHOES  FROM  THE  ASSEMBLY. 

We  Detroiters  are  beginning  to  think  that  the 
Detroit  Assembly  did  not  meet  in  Detroit.  We 
must  have  been  dreaming.  We  understood  our¬ 
selves  as  receiving  the  highest  bodv  of  one  of  the 
most  influential  Churches  in  the  world.  We 
thought  it  was  representative.  Its  members 
impressed  us  as  honest,  intelligent,  and  eelf- 
poised.  They  had  an  immense  docket,  and 
we  complimented  them  on  every  side  for  the 
thoroughness  and  expedition  of  their  business. 
Their  debates  were  thoughtful,  judicial,  and 
often  eloquent.  Even  the  secular  papers  spoke 
of  the  eminent  fairness  and  beautiful  Christian 
spirit  pervading  all  discussions.  The  Moderator 
we  thought  we  knew  as  a  celebrated  scholar,  a 
humble  Christian,  and  a  man  of  independent, 
fearless,  and  self-reliant  spirit;  but  it  seems 
we  were  mistaken.  The  East  wind  brings  us 
every  day  the  suggestion  that  this  Moderator 
was  only  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  if 
not  the  crafty  head  of  a  Jesuitical  conspiracy ; 
that  these  men  whom  we  welcomed  and  hon¬ 
ored  were  only  “sheep"  and  “catspaws”;  that 
the  Assembly  was  “packed”  “and  bossed”;  that 
there  was  a  sinful,  dreadful  “  bell  -  weather” 
running  up  and  down  the  aisles  of  the  church ; 
and  that  the  whole  thing  was  “run”  sometimes 
by  an  “autocrat,”  and  sometimes  by  “Jersey 
politics.”  There  has  been  no  mention  yet  of 
Jersey  lightning.  Well,  well,  this  is  too  bad. 
There  must  be  some  mistake.  'That  is  not  the 
Assembly  we  saw.  There  must  have  been  two 
Detroit  Assemblies,  and  the  other  met  some- 
. where  else.  The  ancient  dames  used  to  teach 
that  the  East  wind  was  full  of  ill  humors  and 
boded  to  melancholy  rheuma’Jsm  and  eke  the 
evil  passions.  I  wonder  if  it  is  true? 

Our  Assembly — the  'one  we  know  about  and 
attended — was  a  great  help,  educational  and 
impulsive,  to  this  whole  section  of  the  Church’s 
life  and  work.  My  experience  gives  five  sugges¬ 
tions  concerning  it : 

1.  Its  entertainment  is  not  a  grievous  burden. 
The  idea  is  abroad  that  the  Assembly  is  an  over 
grown,  unwieldy  body,  whose  entertainment  is 
an  intolerable  tax,  and  whose  presence  in  any 
community  neans  an  immense  amount  of  hard 
and  thankless  work.  As  a  consequence,  invita¬ 
tions  become  few,  and  sometimes  have  to  be 
solicited,  and  many  of  our  smaller  communities 
are  deterred  and  deny  themselves  a  pleasure  and 
blessing  easily  obtainable.  The  work  is  readily 
handled.  We  did  not  encounter  a  tithe  of  the 
difficulty  prophesied  by  sympathizing  and 
thoughtful  brethren.  There  were  very  few 
unreasonable  men.  There  was  always  the 
kindest  appreciation  and  helpfulness  by  our 
guests.  A  Presbyterian  community  anywhere, 
if  rightly  approached,  will  welcome  such  a 
coming'.  We  are  glad  we  invited  the  Assembly. 
We  had  indeed  concentrated  hard  work,  but 
Were  amply  repaid  in  the  varied  pleasures  of 
the  meeting,  and  in  precious  memories  and  in¬ 
fluences  which  remain. 

2.  It  is  not  a  sanitarium.  It  is  astounding, 
and  in  view  of  the  work  to  be  done  so  newhat 
amusing,  to  note  the  number  of  invalid  com¬ 
missioners.  It  was  a  frequent  request  by  letter, 
chiefly  from  elders,  that  they  be  placed  near  the 
church,  because  they  were  sick,  or  convalescent, 
or  lame,  or  decrepit.  There  should  be  excep¬ 
tions.  as  there  certainly  were,  here,  but  ordi¬ 
narily  a  vote  in  Presbytery  should  mean,  more 
than  expression  of  sympathy  for  an  invalid, 
and  attendance  should  mean  more  than  a  trip 
for  one’s  health  at  the  expense  of  the  Church. 
The  commission  is  for  work. 

8.  The  popular  meetings  should  be  improved. 
These  meetings  give  almost  the  only  opportu¬ 
nity  for  impressing'  our  several  benevolent 
schemes  upon  the  local  community,  the  great 
majority  being  prevented  by  business  from  at¬ 
tending  during  the  day.  It  is  an  exceptional 
opportunity.  Interest  and  expectation  are 
already  aroused,  and  the  mere  announcement 
summons  crowded  houses.  There  should  be 
anticipation  and  system,  a  definite  programme 
of  subjects  and  speakers,  able  and  informed, 
with  timely  notice  for  special  preparation.  The 
local  committee  provides  only  the  place  of  meet¬ 
ing;  the  respective  Boards  and  committees 
rightfully  assuming  the  selection  of  speakers 
and  topics.  With  us  there  could  be  no  previous 
announcements  or  printed  notices  for  general 
circulation,  because  of  the  tardy  and  incomplete 
arrangements  of  several  of  our  Boards  and  com¬ 
mittees.  Much  of  that  preparation  was  evi¬ 
dently  left  till  they  came  to  Detroit,  and  even 
till  the  very  day  of  the  special  meeting.  We 
did  the  best  we  could  by  pulpit  and  press  notices, 
and  secured  crowded  audiences,  but  with  all  due 
respect,  they  did  not  in  all  instances  meet  the 
just  expectations  of  our  people.  It  is  too  late  in 
the  day  to  interest  the  intelligent  Presbyterian 
by  the  casual  speaker  or  the  casual  speech. 
Each  work  has  special  phases  or  needs,  which 
in  a  careful  preparation  of  a  programme,  could 
be  so  presented  as  to  make  each  popular  meeting 
an  event.  Some  of  ours  were  scarcely  inci¬ 
dents.  And  if  we  are  to  have  a  term-limit  of 
five  years  or  so  for  our  Stated  Clerk,  perhaps 
it  would  be  as  well  to  apply  that  rule  also  to 
the  officers  ahd  speakers  at  these  meetings. 

4.  The  docket  should  emphasize  the  mission¬ 
ary  work.  In  such  tremendous  press  of  busi¬ 
ness,  this  seems  almost  impracticable,  but  it 
should  be  done  at  the  risk  of  adding  another 
day  to  the  sessions,  or  of  entirely  losing  some 
speeches  on  minor  topics.  We  should  have  a 
Foreign  Mission  day,  and  a  Home  Mission  day, 
when  those  great  causes  should  have  the  field 
for  the  whole  day,  culminating  in  the  popular 
meeting  in  the  evening.  As  it  is,  these  causes, 
hospitably  as  they  are  receive  1  by  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  yet  are  scarcely  under  way  and  command 
the  house,  when  “order  of  the  day”  is  called, 
and  the  great  audience  is  summoned  from  the 
ennobling  inspirations  to  evangelism,  to  the 
rhodomontade  of  Rev.  Dr.  Blowhard  in  the 
appeal  of  Elder  Crossgrain  against  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Bungtown.  No  one  who  heard  the 
magnificent  oration  of  Dr.  Mitchell,  was  not 
thrilled  and  filled  as  men  seldom  are  in  a  life¬ 
time,  with  the  hope  and  heroic  endeavor  of  our 
missionary  enterprise.  But  the  gavel  fell,  and 
its  power  was  largely  dissipated.  What  grand 
results  were  possible  if  the  impulse  thus  quick¬ 
ened  could  be  carried  on  and  multiplied  through 
the  thoughts  and  inspirations  of  a  whole  day? 
It  is  possible  to  give  due  attention  to  all  busi¬ 
ness,  however  important,  and  yet  make  the 
supreme  impression  of  the  Assembly  evangelis¬ 
tic.  We  cannot  multiply  missionary  conven¬ 


tions,  we  can  emphasize  the  missionary  idea  in 
the  docket. 

5.  The  Women’s  Meetings  should  be  held  at 
another  time.  This  is  delicate  ground,  I  know, 
and  I  am  taking  my  life  in  my  hands.  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  Israel,  strike,  but  hear!  Out  of  these 
arose  the  only  embarrassments  we  encountered 
in  the  entertainment  of  the  Assembly.  They 
prevented  many  of  our  people  from  receiving 
commissioners  as  they  wished,  by  taking  up 
the  desirable  homes  for  themselves,  and  com. 
pelled  us  to  assume  hotel  expenses  for  commis¬ 
sioners,  who  unaccompanied  by  women  dele, 
gates,  would  have  been  received  into  private 
houses.  They  have  unintentionally  given  rise 
to  a  great  abuse.  The  two  gatherings,  the 
women’s  meetings  and  the  Assembly,  are  com¬ 
bined  in  the  popular  mind.  The  entertainment 
of  one  is  supposed  to  be  entirely  available  for 
the  other,  and  the  Assembly’s  Committee  of 
Arrangements  is  besieged  with  requests  and 
demands  that  cannot  be  complied  with.  There 
is  evidently  an  idea  abroad,  that  if  a  man  is 
appointed  a  commissioner  to  the  Assembly,  his 
wife  or  daughter  can  be  called  a  delegate,  and 
thus  both  have  just  claim  for  entertainment. 
A  great  many  letters  from  commisrioners  closed 
with  the  expression,  “  My  wife  will  accompany 
ifle,”  as  an  official  notice  for  us  to  arrange  for 
both.  It  is  a  positive  disappointment  to  many 
households  who  are  interested  in  the  Assembly, 
and  yet  by  their  courtesy  muse  accompany  their 
guests  to  the  other  meetings.  It  imposes  an 
added  burden  of  hospitality.  It  creates  a  divided 
public  interest,  and  depreciates  both  in  the  pop¬ 
ular  impression;  and  it  is  unnecessary.  The 
meetings  could  be  held  at  another  time,  when 
they  would  be  more  cordially  and  generally 
welcomed,  when  they  could  command  an  undi¬ 
vided  public  interest,  and  multiply  a  hundred¬ 
fold  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  them  and  their  heroic  work. 

.  Wallace  Radcuffe. 

DR.  MORGAN  DIX  ON  THE  CHURCH. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Morgan  Dix  is  one  that  in¬ 
spires  respect  in  all  who  know  him  or  know 
anything  about  him.  He  is  one  of  the  mo4t 
eminent  clergymen  in  America,  an  accomplished 
scholar,  a  man  of  pure  and  blameless  life,  great 
earnestness,  and  courageous  heart,  and  an  able 
preacher  of  the  Word  in  one  of  the  highest  pul¬ 
pits  in  the  land.  Whatever  comes  from  his  pen 
naturally  challenges  the  respectful  attention  of 
all  thoughtful  Christian  men. 

He  has  lately  given  to  the  public  a  small 
volume  entitled  “The  Authority  of  the  Church 
as  Set  Forth  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
Articles,  and  Canons.”  It  consists  of  six  lec¬ 
tures  preached  in  Trinity  Chapel  during  the  last 
Lenten  season,  which  discuss  “The  Church  as 
Described  by  Herself,”  “Ecclesia  Docens,”  “The 
Christian  Priesthood,  ”  “  Apostolic  Succession,  ” 
“  Christian  Ethics,  ”  and  “  The  Outlook  for  Chris¬ 
tian  Unity.”  That  these  topics  are  handled  by 
the  Doctor  with  literary  skill  and  eloquence, 
goes  without  saying.  There  is  no  vagueness  nor 
obscurity,  no  trimming  of  his  way.  What  he 
believes,  he  lays  down  positively  and  fearlessly, 
defends  courageously,  and  advocates  energeti¬ 
cally,  and  we  admire  his  vigor  and  earnestness 
even  when  we  cannot  adopt  his  conclusions. 

Dr.  Dix,  while  expressing  high  fraternal  re¬ 
gard  for  Christian  brethren — and  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  call  them  such — outside  his  own 
communion,  is  a  typical  churchman.  He  is  in 
sentiment  all  that  one  who  sees  him  in  the 
elaborate  ritual  of  Trinity  Church  would  infer 
him  to  be — a  priest  of  God,  speaking  with 
divine  authority  conferred  on  him  through 
living  successors  of  the  Apostles,  in  the  only 
true  Church,  empowered,  as  none  out  of  his 
order  are  empowered,  to  administer  God’ s  grace 
through  the  mystical  Christian  sacraments,  and 
to  absolve  men  from  their  sins.  Though  de¬ 
sirous  of  Christian  unity,  he  utterly  discards 
every  proposition  looking  toward  association  in 
sacred  services  with  non-Episcopal  ministers — 
“cannot  compromise  conscience  in  association 
with  persons  who  recognize  no  such  power”  as 
he  claims.  “We  rejoice,”  he  says,  “in  the  im¬ 
mense  benefits  conferred  on  us  in  apologetics. 
Biblical  study,  and  other  departments,  by  schol¬ 
ars,  teachers,  and  writers,  not  in  the  ministry 
of  this  Church.  We  read,  we  study,  we  profit 
by  their  works;  we  honor  their  persons;  we 
are  attracted  to  them  in  reverent  affection  and 
esteem.  But  yet  I  ought  not  to  be  free  to 
invite  whomsoever  I  please  to  preach  in  the 
church.  To  no  man  should  that  power  be  in¬ 
trusted.” 

He  insists  that  all  properly  ordained  Chris¬ 
tian  ministers  are  “priests”  in  the  technical 
sense  of  that  word.  The  priesthood  did  not 
cease  with  the  former  dispensation.  “A  great 
wave  of  sacrificial  ideas  /oils  on  and  over  from 
the  Old  Testament  into  the  New,  not  to  be  lost 
there,  thinning  out  into  a  shallow  flat  of  gener¬ 
alities,  but  to  acquire  new  force  and  strength, 
and  to  find  its  completed  reality  in  the  ever¬ 
lasting  Gospel.”  The  priest  comes  to  men  “  with 
the  water  of  regeneration  and  the  power  to  for¬ 
give  sin,  with  the  Blood,  and  with  promises  and 
gifts.”  “The  priest  has  power  and  command¬ 
ment  to  declare  and  pronounce  to  the  penitent 
the  absolution  and  remission  of  their  sins.” 
“The  grace  whereof  the  sacraments  are  the 
channels,  is  applied  to  men  in  baptism,  in 
absolution,  in  holy  communion.” 

On  the  subject  of  Apostolic  Succession,  the 
Doctor  almost  loses  control  of  himself  in  his 
vehement  contention  for  that  tenet  of  his 
Church,  bitterly  bewails  the  laxity  with  which 
it  is  held  by  some  Episcopalians,  grows  impa¬ 
tient  under  the  reproachful  use  of  the  word 
“  tactual”  by  those  who  reject  the  doctrine,  and 
calls  to  his  aid  the  learned  Lightfoot  and  other 
“reverened  fathers  in  God,”  to  whose  words, 
it  will  seem  to  some,  that  he  attaches  more 
importance  than  to  the  words  of  Holy  Writ. 
He  does  not  hesitate  to  call  the  bishops  “apos¬ 
tles,  ”  as  of  course  consistency  compels  him  to 
regard  them.  “Christ’s  Apostles  are  to  be  with 
us  to  the  end.”  “They  are  to  teach  in  every 
country,  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and 
in  the  islands  of  the  sea.”  Of  the  House  of 
Bishops  he  says,  “We  look  to  our  Apostolic 
Senate  for  good  words,  for  strong  words.** 

The  key  to  the  Doctor’s  whole  position  is 
given  in  his  first  lecture.  We  present  it  in  the 
words  of  his  own  illustration.  The  Church,  he 
says,  is  in  one  respect  like  a  locomotive.  Rail¬ 
way  strikers  have  a  cunning  way  of  “killing” 
that  noble  machine.  “It  requires  little  effort, 
and  a  very  slight  expenditure  of  strength.  The 
thing  is  done  by  simply  removing  one  little  pin 
of  steel.  The  engine  looks  the  same,  but  it  will 
not  move.  Now  there  is  one  principle  in  the 
Church  which  makes  the  life  of  the  Church. 
Take  it  awav,  slip  it  out,  and  the.  Church  is 
instantly  transformed.  We  should  say  that  it 
was  dead.  And  that  principle  is  the  principle 
of  authority." 

Authority  is  the  leading  idea  all  through  these 
lectures.  The  ordination  by  the  bishop  gives 
authority.  The  ordained  priest  speaks  by 
authority.  When  he  pronounces  absolution,  he 
does  it  with  authority.  All  the  Church’s  teach¬ 
ing  is  authoritative. 

We  have  no  space  to  enter  upon  the  discussion 
of  this  point  in  extenso.  But  a  few  practical 
questions  occur  to  us  as  we  read,  to  which  it 
would  be  gratifying  if  the  learned  Doc^  would 
return  explicit  answers.  What  precisely  does 


he  mean  by  authority?  Does  he  mean  that 
what  the  Church  promulgates  as  doctrinal  truth 
is  infallibly  correct,  that  it  is  truth  without  any 
mixture  of  error?  Tloes  he  me jm  that  what  a 
congregation  hears  from  the  lips  of  an  ordained 
priest  is  to  be  received  and  believed  without 
a  question;  that  a  priest’s  ipse  dixit  closes  con¬ 
troversy?  Does  he  mean  that  when  the  Rev.  A. 
B.  pronounces  his  parishoner  Smith  pardoned 
and  absolved,  that  Smith  is  surely  and  unques¬ 
tionably  forgiven  in  heaven?  If  he  does  not 
mean  all  this,  the  “authority”  on  which  he 
pleads  does  not  amount  to  those  worthless  in¬ 
teguments  which  enclose  the  nutritious  kernels 
of  the*  almond  and  the  walnut.  For  if  the 
rector  or  the  bishoir  may  officially  utter  what  is 
in  any  degree  erroneous,  then  we  nave  authorized 
error,  which  would  put  us  in  a  pretty  fix. 

Again,  how  does  the  Doctor  propose  to  main¬ 
tain  his  position  on  what  we  might  call  the 
right  wing?  As  against  the  other  Protestant 
denominations  of  Christians,  it  is  not  hard  to 
see  how  he  can  keep  up  a  bold  front.  They  are 
upon  his  left  wing.  But  on  the  right,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  he  is  in  dire  peril.  For  on  that 
side  he  has  to  maintain  himself  and  his  com¬ 
munion  against  another  and  vastly  larger  com¬ 
munion  than  his  own,  which  also  pleads  divine 
authority.  And  the  claim  of  that  communion 
is  larger  and  more  positive  than  his  claim^ 
and  as  most  unbiased  judges  would  say,  a  claim 
with  a  better  showing  than  his.  What  has  Dr. 
Dix  to  say  to  the  pretensions  and  claims  of 
Rome,  which  denounces  him  and  his  communion 
as  schismatics  ?  What  has  he  to  oppose  to  papal 
bulls  and  encyclicals?  That  “illustrious  father 
in  God,  ”  who  sits  in  cathedra  Petri,  speaks  by 
authority?  Here  we  have  a  conflict  of  author¬ 
ities.  What  is  our  learned  ^octor  going  to  do 
about  it?  • 

It  is  impossible  to  read 'the  earnest,  eloquent 
lectures  that  form  tne  subject  of  this  article, 
without  occasionally  catching  something  of  the 
speaker’s  own  fire.  They  contain  much  timely 
truth,  vigorously  stated.  No  one  for  a  moment 
can  doubt  the  deep  sincerity  of  the  author. 
But  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  such  utterancea 
are  among  the  things  which  put  that  Christian 
unity,  which  the  Doctor  longs  for,  immeasura¬ 
bly  far  away  in  the  future. 

Stripped  of  its  eloquent  phraseology,  the 
arguments  of  the  Doctor  are  such  as  any  tyro 
among  our  theologians  could  dispose  of  sum¬ 
marily.  We  have  a  priesthood  because  the  wGrd 
priest  meets  us  everywhere,  tn  the  prayer-book! 
The  sole  text  of  the  New  Testament  cited  in 
confirmation  of  the  notion  of  a  continued  priest¬ 
hood,  ia  that  in  2  Cor.  v.  18:  “God  hath  recon¬ 
ciled  us  to  himself  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  hath 
given  to  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation,  to 
wit,  that  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
world  unto  himself,  not  imputing  their  trespass¬ 
es  unto  them,  and  hath  committed  unto  us  the 
word  of  reconciliation.  Now  then  we  are 
ambassadors  for  Christ,  as  though  God  did 
beseech  you  by  us;  we,  in  Christ’s  stead,  pray 
you,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God.”  There  are  points 
at  which  the  Doctor  seems  momentarily  to  for¬ 
get  himself,  and  virtually  to  give  up  the  main 
point  for  which  he  is  contending,  as  in  the 
second  lecture  (pa^e  88),  where  he  tells  us  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  is  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  adds,  “  there  it  will  stand, 
till  the  book  and  its  contents  are  revised  or 
discarded  by  competent  authority.”  What?  Is 
it  possible  that  any  authority  is  competent  to 
revise  or  discard  that  which  divine  authority 
has  pronounced  to  be  the  truth  ? 

We  also  hold  with  our  Episcopal  brethren,  to 
a  Church  which  is  “the  pillar  and  ground  of 
the  truth,”  but  we  get  out  of  those  words  a 
different  meaning  from  that  of  the  High  Church 
champions.  And  in  listening  to  the  preaching 
of  the  Word,  we  do  not  forget  that  injunction 
of  the  Apostle,  “Prove  all  things;  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good.”  Dr.  Dix  must  admit  in 
candor,  that  the  “unordained”  ministry  of  his 
brethren  has  done  a  ^eat  and  wonderful  work 
in  this  wicked  world,  and  that  God  has  poured 
out  upon  them  and  their  congregations  for  gen¬ 
erations,  what  have  so  close  a  resemblance  to 
heavenly  blessings,  and  the  marks  of  divine 
approbation,  that  it  would  puzzle  the  acutest  of 
schoolmen  to  point  out  the  particulars  in  which 
they  fail  of  being  such.  Something  more  con¬ 
clusive  than  these  lectures  contain  will  have  to 
be  advanced  before  the  great  army  of  Presby¬ 
terian,  Methodist,  and  Baptist  ministers,  with 
such  men  as  Hall  and  Hitchcock  and  Storrs 
and  Spurgeon  and  other  iUustrissimi,  will  con¬ 
sent  to  kneel  before  a  prelate,  and  thus  come 
under  that  wonderful  “historic  episcopate** 
with  the  confession  that  their  Church  life  ha» 
been  all  irregular,  and  that  they  were  never 
really  “ordained”  preachers  of  the  Word. 

_ Clbricus. 

THE  NEW  HEBRIDES. 


be  heard  and  heeded.  —  We  learn  bv  the 
Presbyterian  and  Australian  Witness  of  May 
2d  that  the  British  High  Commission  has  issued 
regulations  rel&tive  to  “gunpowder  and  grog” 
in  the  New  Hebrides  and  the  Pacific  islands  Tn 
general.  By  these  regulations  British  subjects 
are  prevented  from  selling  fire-arms  or  fire¬ 
water  to  the  natives  ic  the  Western  Pacific. 
In  answer  to  the  agitation  against  them.  His 
Excellency  save  that  the  “Regulations”  are 
based  on  a  high  moral  ground,  and  that  be  will 
never  relax  them.  The  French  and  Germans 
have  adopted  the  “Regulations”  within  their 
own  territories,  and  have  agreed  to  extend 
them  to  their  subjects  throughout  the  Western 
Pacific  as  soon  as  all  the  great  Powers  are  will¬ 
ing  to  do  the  same.  The  only  one  of  the  great 
Powers  that  refuses  to  do  so  is  our  great  neigh¬ 
bor,  the  United  States.  In  the  face  of  the  firm 
resolution  of  the  High  Commissioner,  the  agi¬ 
tation  in  Australia  for  the  relaxation  of  the 
“Regulations”  is  in  vain.  The  agitation  can  be 
successful  only  in  the  direction  of  getting  the 
“  Regulations’'^  universally  applied.  With  that 
view  (says  The  Witness)  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  induce  the  Americans  to  enter  into 
this  agreement.  “A  strong  and  united  repre¬ 
sentation  must  be  made  in  America.  Doubtless 
the  High  Commissioner  will  move  the  In^rial 
Government  to  make  representations  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  Colonial  Governments  and  Parlia¬ 
ments  might  urge  that  course  on  the  Imperial 
authorities.  If  we  only  had  a  Federal  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  Executive,  the  affair  would  ^  spe^- 
ily  settled.  The  Federal  Assembly  and  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assemblies  of  the  Australasian  churches, 
together  with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  and 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada,  both  of 
which  are  interested  in  the  New  Hebrides  Mis¬ 
sion,  might  unite  in  rousing  the  great  Presby¬ 
terian  Churches  in  the  United  States  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  American  Government  on  the  suo- 
ject.  If  idl  this  machinery  were  set  in  motion 
and  a  united  effort  were  made,  it  is  beyond 
doubt  that  the  Government  at  Washington 


and  the  powerful  Presbyterian  Churches  of 
Amerira  only  knew  of  the  existence  of  this 
gross  iniquity,  tbe  sale  of  fire-arms  and  fire¬ 
water  to  the  natives  of  the  Pacific,  and  knew 
that-  America  alone  was  the  occasion  of  the 
continuance  of  this  crying  evil,  they  would  not 
rest  until  the  dark  blot  had  been  removed  from 
the  fair  fame  of  their  humane  and  Christian 
nation.  That  they  may  know,  we,  in  the 
name  of  humanity  and  Christianity,  call  upon 
our  contemporaries  to  give  prominence  to  this 
matter  in  their  columns,  and  to  impress  upon 
America  that  in  that  country  lies  the  solution 
of  this  vexed  question,  and  that  it  is  in  tbe 
power  of  the  American  people  to  speak  tbe 
word  that  shall  save  the  natives  of  the  Pacific 
from  the  misery  and  destruction  caused  by 
arms  and  fire-water.” 

We  quote  the  above  from  an  Australian  paper. 
Surely  the  Government  of  the  United  Sta^ 
cannot  afford  to  lag  behind  other  nations,  and 
to  be  the  lingering  patron  of  inhuman  greed 
and  cruelty. 
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MI8S10NA  Y  MISCELLANY. 

The  Moravian  tnissions  report  1,600  conver¬ 
sions  last  year.  New  stations  have  been  found¬ 
ed  in  the  north  of  Lake  Nyassa,  near  the  north¬ 
ernmost  station  of  the  Livingstonia  Mission,  in 
the  north  of  Queensland,  among  the  negroes  of 
Trinidad  and  among  the  Indians  of  Northwest 
California. 

Think,  says  the  Halifax  Witness,  of  our  own 
country  being  within  ten  days  of  Japan,  and 
within  fifteen  or  twenty  days  of  China  I  Hali¬ 
fax  for  six  months  in  the  year  lies  in  the  short¬ 
est  route  between  Great  Britain  and  Hong 
Kong.  Who  would  have  dreamed  even  in  1867 
of  so  rapid  and  significant  a  revolution !  We 
are  brought  wonderfully  near  the  great  heathen 
empires  of  Asia,  and  it  is  well  we  take  a  prac¬ 
tical  interest  in  their  welfare. 

The  London  Missionary  Society’s  mission  at 
Lake  Tanganyika  is  rejoicing  in  the  first  gath¬ 
ering  of  fruit.  Kalulu  was  ransomed  as  a  poor 
boy  some  few  years  ago;  and  ever  since  has 
been  more  or  less  in  contact  with  the  mission¬ 
aries.  Only  recently  did  he  show  any  desire  to 
become  a  Christian.  The  service  on  January 
11th,  when  he  was  baptized  and  received  the 
communion,  was  an  occasion  of  great  joy.  The 
natives  were  much  impressed. 

The  Glasgow  Christian  Leader  gives  it  as  a 
“fresh  fact”  that  there  is  a  marked  increase  in 
the  (fesire  for  education  in  Egypt.  In  1887 
there  were  only  twelve  Government  schools, 
with  an  attendance  of  1,919  pupils,  of  whom 
but  fifty  per  cent  paid  fees;  last  year  there 
were  forty- seven  schools,  with  an  attendance 
of  7,307,  of  whom  sixty-two  per  cent  are  pay¬ 
ing  pupils.  In  addition  to  Arabic,  every  pupil 
must  learn  English  or  French.  Six  young 
Egyptians  have  been  sent  to  training  colleges 
in  England  to  qualify  them  as  teachers. 

Rev.  John  Morton,  D.D.,  the  pioneer  mission¬ 
ary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada  in 
Trinidad,  and  who  has  been  in  the  field  since 
early  in  1878,  was  offered  by  the  last  General 
Assembly  the  position  of  permanent  secretary 
of  the  Foreign  Missions  Committee,  Western 
Section.  Dr.  Morton,  in  view  of  the  demands 
of  his  present  field,  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
decline  the  offer,  and  to  remain  preaching  and 
teaching  the  East  Indians  of  Trinidad.  His  de¬ 
cision,  while  disappointing  to  the  Committee  of 


told  of  the  many  ways  in  which  money  had 
been  raised,  and  of  the  many  kind  friends  out¬ 
side  the  congregation  and.  in  other  Christian 
denominations  who  had  come  to  the^  aid  of  the 
church,  referring  to  more  than  one  large  gift 
that  had  come  anonymously  from  persons  who 
did  not  wish  their  benevolence  to  be  known  to 
the  world.  He  mentioned  the  gifts  of  $5,000 
each  from  Mr.  John  Wanamaker  and  Mr.  Boyd 
Cummings,  and  a  gift  of  ground,  valued  at 
$5,000,  from  Mr.  Amos  Dotterer. 

For  its  $60,000  the  church  has  a  lot  100  feet 
on  Broad  Street  and  146  on  Federal  Street.  On 
this  lot  stands  a  beautiful  stone  structure,  with 
a  tower,  on  which  a  tile  roof  is  now  being 
placed.  The  $60,000  has  been  expended,  and 
contracts  now  being  executed  will  absorb  over 
$6,000,  which  has  been  subscribed.  There  is  no 
debt  on  the  church,  and  Mr.  Cooke  said  there 
was  a  determination  to  have  no  mortgage  on 
the  building.  ,When  the  church  is  finished  and 
furnished  and  supplied  with  an  organ,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  the  entire  cost  will  be  about  $100,000. 

Mr. 'Robert  C.  Ogden,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  referred  to  the  present  condition  of 
the  work.  He  said  that  the  financial  panic  of 
last  Fall,  and  the  excitement  following  the  dis¬ 
coveries  later  in  relation  to  the  city’s  finances, 
had  greatly  embarrassed  the  Holland  Memorial 
Church  in  its  building  project,  but  he  thought 
the  church  would  probably  fare  as  well  in  the 
end  through  the  delay,  and  the  way  seemed 
clearer  now  to  the  consummation  of  its  hopes. 
He  said  the  church  had  many  friends.  It  had 
received  $500  from  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
church.  It  had  received  Methodist  money,  and 
Chinese  money,  and  all  sorts  of  money . 

Mr.  Ogden  spoke  strongly  against  there  being 
any  contracts  between  the  church  as  a  corpora¬ 
tion  and  any  person,  through  which  the  accom¬ 
modation  enjoyed  by  that  person  should  depend 
on  the  amount  of  money  given  to  the  church, 
j  He  said  the  Session  recognized  the  family  as  a 
unit  in  the  Church,  and  approved  the  setting 
apart  of  pews  for  families,  but  that  the  amount 
contributed  should  have  no  relation  to  the 
assignment  of  pews,  and  that  there  should 
always  be  free  seats  for  all  comers. 

J.  R.  MlU.BR. 

Philadelphia,  July  27,  1891. 


TnLADELPnA  LETTER. 

kion  Religion”  is  a  good  topic  this  time 
Many  Christian  people  are  away  from 
There  is  a  temptation  to  permit  the 

Many 
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Its  of  obligation  to  slacken, 
in  workers  are  seeking  rest,  and  there 
idency  to  seek  rest  from  religious  activi- 
well  as  from  business  cares  and  duties, 
lersons  regard  their  vacation  time  a  sea- 
pleasure,  and  there  is  a  disposition  to  be 
reful  in  the  matter  of  amusements  than 
other  periods  of  the  year,  when  the 
re  of  ordinary  obligations  leaves  little 
for  relaxation.  Besides,  absence  from 
is  apt  to  lessen  the  restraints  in  the 
f  of  pleasures  and  recreations. 

^s  w^,  therefore,  to  recall  a  few  things 
i  have  often  been  said  Ijefore,  for  the  re- 
ng  of  the  minds  of  Christian  Summer 
its  and  those  good  people  who  are  spending 
ions,  long  or  short,  away 


MARRIAGES. 

Rushujw— CastiiB.— At  Beaver  Dam,  Wls.,  July  flth' 
by  Rev.  T.  8.  Johnson,  Mr.  Lester  J.  kusulow  or  Cologne, 
Minn.,  to  Miss  Effle  Ann  Castle  of  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 


Ittinietcrs  anh  €l)urcliC0, 


DEATHS. 

Stewart.— Suddenly  in  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  July  19th, 
James  W.  Stewart,  aged  78  years. 


Hobart. — Mr.  Editor:  In  your  recent  kind 
notice  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Hobart, 
the  data  for  which  some  friend  of  the  church 
mint  have  furnished  you,  the  statement  is 
made  that  in  the  past  year  the  increase  in  mem¬ 
bership  has  been  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  church.  This  is  not  correct,  as  in  each  of 
four  years  of  the  ministry  of  Rev.  I.  E.  White, 
now  of  Peekskill,  the  increase  was  greater.  If 
the  statement  bad  been  that  the  membership 
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from  their 
•8  and  churches.  Even  platitudes  and  com- 
ilaces  may  be  good,  indeed  the  most  essen- 
things  of  Christian  morality  and  duty  are 
tudcs  ,and  commonplaces.  The  Ten  Com- 
clments,  our  Lord’s  Beatitudes,  and  the 
fen  Rule.lare  the  most  common  of  common- 
es.  We  all  need  line  upon  line,  and  pre- 
;  upon  precept.  We  need  every  daj  to  be 
over  anew  our  plainest  duties  lest  we  for- 
^them.  '^And  there  may  be  need  to  repeat 

vaca- 
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have  been  correct.  Other  inaccuracies  in  the 
notice  are  hardly  worthy  of  correction. 

J.  H.  Ralston. 

Hobart,  July  20,  1891. 

Rochester. — During  the  vacation  of  Dr.  Nel¬ 
son  Millard,  which  will  extend  through  August 
and  two  or  three  weeks  into  September,  the 
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NOTICES. 


I  once  every  year  the  platitudes  of 
religion.” 

ring  the  last  days  of  his  noble  lifi 
i^from  Dean  Stanley  some  wise  words  ad- 
led^to  travellers.  He  appealed,  “English 
merican,  at  home  or  abroad,  how  far  you 
',make  your  own  good  influence  and  the 
favor  of  your  country  extend,  by  an  agree- 
tum  given  to  some  travelling  disaster,  by 
iressing'h&i^d  on  your  neighbor  in  a  crowded 
Me,  by  giving  place  to  those  who  are  weak- 
■  less  befriended  than  yourselves,  by  extend- 
to  those  around  you,  or  who  come  within 
reach  of  your  notice,  any  protection  which 
'  superior  wealth  or  health  or  strength  may 
1  put  in  your  power.” 

e  Gospel  for  travelling  is  simply  to  carry 
spirit  of  Christ  mio  the  railway  car,  the 
nboat,  the  omnibus,  seeking  “not  to  be 
stered  unto,  but  to  minister.”  It  is  un- 
itian  to  do  anything  else  anywhere.  At 
e  most  of  us  remember  this  after  a  fashion,' 
and  try  to  be  courteous,  but  somehow,  when 
we  get  under  way  as  travellers,  the  very  demon 
of  selfishness  gets  into  many  of  us.  This  is  a 
point  at  which  Christian  tourists  need  to  keep 
a  watch  on  themselves,  that  they  may  be  Chris¬ 
tians,  with  good  temper,  good  humor,  sunshiny 
face,  and  tboaghtful  kindness,  in  crowded  car 
or  stage,  as  well  as  at  home  in  their  own  parlor. 

One  of  the  great  New  York  dailies  recently 
gave  some  good  advice  to  city  Christians  who 
are  spending  the  whole,  or  put  of  the  Summer, 
in  quiet  country  villages  or  neighborhoods.  The 
advice  was  that  they  give  all  the  encourage¬ 
ment  and  help  possible  to  the  little  churches 
which  they  find  near  them  in  the  country.  Of 
coarse  after  the  great  city  chmcb,  with  its 
stately  service,  the  village  church  not  only 
seems  small,  but  perhaps  its  worship  and  its 
preaching  may  appear  dull  and  uninteresting. 
There  is  a  tendency,  therefore,  to  stay  away 
from  the  services.  But  is  this  what  good  city 
Christian  people  should  dot  Should  they  not 
rather  seek  in  all  possible  ways  to  encourage 
the  minister  and  the  people  in  their  work? 
They  can  do  this  by  regularly  attending  the 
meetings  and  taking  an  interested  part  in 
them.  Those  who  at  home  are  accustomed  to 
speak  in  the  prayer-meetings,  may  give  a  won¬ 
derful  uplift  to  the  prayer-meeting  in  the  coun  ¬ 
try  chapel,  by  speaking  earnest  and  helpful 
words.  Those  who  teach  Sunday-school  classes 
at  home,  miy  do  a  great  service  by  attending 
the  country  Sunday-school  and  rendering  what¬ 
ever  aid  may  be  needed.  All  may  at  least  go  to 
the  church  services  on  the  Sabbath.  Then  it 
is  a  beautiful  thing,  at  the  close  of  the  worship, 
to  linger  to  speak  to  the  preacher  and  to  say  an 
encouraging  word  to  him. 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  in  general,  by 
all,  that  a  Christian  never  gets  away  from  the 
obligation  ^o  represent  bis  Master.  He  is 
always  a  Christian.  An  English  bishop  bad 
occasion  to  reprimand  a  young  clergyman  for 
some  unbecoming  conduct,  and  the  young 
man’s  plea  was  that  at  that  time  be  was  “nut 
on  duty  as  a  minister.”  The  bishop  replied, 
“A  clergyman  is  never  off  duty.”  The  same  is 
true  of  all  who  belong  to  Christ.  A  Christian 
is  never  off  duty.  The  same  sanctions  that 
rest  upon  him  at  home,  rest  upon  him  at  the 
gayest  watering  place.  Things  that  he  ought 
not  to  do  in  the  one  place,  he  ought  not  to  do 
in  the  other.  He  is  not  to  be  “  of  the  world”  in 
vacation  time  any  more  than  in  working  time. 
Our  Lord’s  invitation  to  His  disciples  was  not 
“Go  ye  apart  and  rest  awhile,”  but  Come  ye 
apart  and  rest  awhile.”  We  are  to  go  with 
Him,  to  take  Him  with  us  into  our  days  of  rest¬ 
ing,  and  are  never  to  go  away  from  BUm  to  find 
relaxation  and  renewal  of  health. 


LOGAN  C.  MURRAT,  President. 

WILLIAM  P.  THOMPSON,  Vlce-Prest.. 

UENRk  C.  HOPKINS.  CmUm* 


pulpit  of  the  First  Church  will  be  supplied  by 
Rev.  Dr.  G.  P.  Nichols  of  Binghampton,  Pro¬ 
fessor  W.  R.  Terrett  of  Hamilton  College,  and 
the  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Clarke  of  Buffalo— all 
preachers,  like  Dr.  Millard  himself,  of  excep¬ 
tional  excellence. 

Lancaster.— The  church  in  Lancaster  rejoices 
in  the  completion  of  a  new  and  beautiful  par- 
souage  which  has  been  building  for  nearly  a 
year.  When  Dr.  Waith,  the  pastor,  returned 
from  Europe  last  September,  the  first  thing  to 
gladden  his  eyes  was  the  excavation  just  open¬ 
ed  for  the  foundation  of  his  new  abode.  Tbe 
work  has  gone  forward  slowly  but  steadily,  and 
now  the  pastor  has  just  moved  his  family  into 
the  completed  manse,  w.hich  is  a  model  of  coa- 
venience  and  beauty.  It  has  no  superior,  if  it 
has  its  equal,  within  the  bounds  of  Buffalo 
Presbytery.  True,  a  considerable  debt  has  been 
incurred ;  but  the  church  is  hopeful  and  confi¬ 
dent,  the  place  is  prosperous,  and  the  debt  will 
undoubtedly  be  taken  in  hand  and  canceled  at 
no  distant  day. 

The  Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor.— The  del¬ 
egates  of  the  societies  of  the  several  churches 
have  been  giving  very  stirring  reports  of  the 
great  National  Convention  of  the  order  at  Min¬ 
neapolis.  They  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of 
the  onequalled  painstaking  and  overflowing 
kindncMS  and  hospitality  of  the  “Twin  Cities” 
of  the  North.  A  large  company  gathered  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Brick  Church  on  Tuesday  eve- 
mug  of  last  week.  The  Rev.  G.  B.  F.  Hallock 
was  one  of  the  delegates  from  that  church,  and 
has  returned  full  of  purpose  for  better  work. 
He  detailed  much  that  was  interesting,  making 
speciSil  mention  of  the  excellent  spirit  and 
rousing  speeches  of  the  occasion,  all  which  lat¬ 
ter  WMO  reported  fully  in  the  press  of  both 
cities.  Miss  Louise  Godfrey  of  Elmira,  a  re- 
tume4  delegate,  also  gave  a  very  delightful 
resume  of  the  proceedings  of  the  occasion. 


The  Reports  of  the  Boards  for  1891.  cloth-bound  in  vol¬ 
umes,  can  be  secured  by  ministers  for  25c.  per  volume. 
'The  price  to  all  other  persons  is,  cloth-bound  volumes, 
50c.;  paper-covered  copies,  25c. 

Tbe  Minutes  and  Reports  in  paper  covers  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed,  as  usual,  free  of  charire  to  ministers  of  Presby- 
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NINE  MILLION  DOLLARS. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  CHRISTIAN  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  fifteenth  Summer  School  of  tbe  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Christian  Philosophy  will  be  held  this  year  at 
Avon-bv-the-Sea,  N.  J,  It/ begins  on  Tuesday,  August  4th 
and  continues  ten  days.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  F.  Deems, 
Pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Strangers  of  this  city,  will 
preside  and  deliver  the  anniversary  addr  ss.  The  an¬ 
nual  sermon  will  be  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  8.  D.  Mc- 
Cornell,  Rector  of  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Pbiladelpbiti. 
Tbe  topic  of  tbe  symposium,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  Session  will  be  “  Of  all  your  Reasons  for 
Accepting  Theism  which  seems  to  you  to  be  the  most 
Trustworthy?”  President  Carlisle  of  Wofford  College, 
S.  C..  Professor  Noah  K.  Davis,  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  Dr.  Deems  will  lead  in  the  discussion. 
Preddent  Francis  L.  Patton,  of  Princeton  will  present 
**  The  Kantian  Criticisms  of  the  Theistic  Proofs.”  Other 
stieakers  and  their  subjects  are  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  W.  Men¬ 
denhall,  Editor  of  ”  The  Methodist  Review,”  on  “  Chris¬ 
tianity,  a  Revelation  of  Reality ;”  Dr.  W.  W.  McLane,  of 
New  Haven,  “  The  Scientific  and  Social  Law  of  Survival,” 
Rev.  Edward  M.  Deems,  of  Hornellsvllle^.  Y.,  “The 
Common  Origin  of  Man  ” ;  President  John  F.  Crowell,  of 
Trinity  College,  ”  The  Economics  of  the  Ooepel  ” ;  Rev. 
W.  C.  Wilber  of  Buffalo,  “Thelnfiuenceof  Association”; 
Professor  E.  J.  Hamilton,  of  Hamilton  College,  *'  Tbe 
Philosophy  of  Perceptionalism/’  and  Ex-Judge  W.  H. 
Arn  nx  of  this  city,  “The  Influence  of  the  Bible  on 
Modem  Jurispradence.” 

The  lectures  are  delivered  at  11  A.  M.,  and  are  followed 
by  discussions,  which  are  generally  r  s  Interesting  and 
instractiveas  the  lectures.  To  members  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  admission  is  free :  to  others  it  is  fifty  cents  to  each 
lecture,  except  on  Sunday.  The  payment  of  five  dollars 
secures  a  course  ticket  and  membership  for  a  year,  in¬ 
cluding  “Christian  Thought,”  containing  tbe  lectures. 
Avon-by-4he-Ssa  is  reached  by  the  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  Central  and  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroads. 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid  into 
Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian  or  trustee. 

IN’TEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 

Which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  aftev 
five  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trastees  of  Estates,  and 
women  unaccustomed  to  tbe  transaction  of  business,  as 
well  as  Religions  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  will  find 
this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 
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CAMPAIGN  FOB  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Field  Secretary,  Rev.  Thomas  Marshall,  D.D., 
writes  to  the  Presbyterial  Committees  on  For¬ 
eign  Missions,  as  follows: 

Dear  Brethren:  Eleven  hundred  thousand 
dollars  is  the  sum  asked  for  in  the  interest  of 
Foreign  Missions  during  the  current  year. 
With  six  thousand  public  speakers  to  advocate 
tbe  cause  from  the  pulpit;  with  nearly  one  mil¬ 
lion  workers  in  the  churches;  with  vast  re¬ 
sources  of  wealth  at  our  command;  with  the 
door  to  every  nation  open,  and  a  multitude  of 
waiting  laborers,  it  ought  to  be  a  delightful 
task  to  meet  the  requirements  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  has  set  before  us. 

We  trust  that  you  will  lose  no  time  in  awak¬ 
ening  in  your  Presbytery  a  renewed  interest  in 
Foreign  Missions.  Organize  that  interest  in 
each  church,  and  then  direct  it  to  the  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  results.  The  following  are  some  of 
tbe  means  that  can  be  used: 

1.  Call  your  committee  together  at  once  and 
organize  for  vigorous,  systematic  work. 

2.  Enter  into  direct  correspoDdenoe  with  ev¬ 
ery  church  through  its  pastor  and  Session.  As¬ 
certain  the  time  they  will  carefully  canvass  tbe 
church,  and,  having  earnestly  presented  the 
subject  of  Foreign  Missions,  ^ke  up  the  annual 
collection  for  the  Board,  reporting  back  to  you 
tbe  amount  of  the  collection  when  so  taken. 
Urge  that  the  money  be  sent  at  once  to  the 
treasurer  of  our  Board  in  New  York. 

3.  Arrange  for  a  convention  to  be  held  in 
each  church  on  some  prayer- meeting  night, 
with  the  nearest  neighboring  pastor  to  help. 
At  this  convention  thoroughly  organize  the 
church,  the  Woman’s  Society,  the  Y.  P.  S.  C. 
E.,  and  the  Sabbath-school,  so  as  to  reach  every 
member  of  each  department  of  tbe  work.  Seek 
to  gather  a  gift  from  all  those  who  have  been 
non- givers. 

4.  Arrange  a  system  of  exchanges  between 
neighboring  pastors  at  which  time  they  will  be 
expected  to  present  the  cause  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  with  all  the  force  that  it  is  possible  to 
give  to  the  subject. 

5.  Distribute  in  connection  with  this  exchange 
such  leaflets  aud  cards  of  information  as  you 
may  be  able  to  secure  for  that  purpose  from 
the  Board. 

6.  On  the  next  Sabbath  after  the  exchange 
encourage  tbe  pastors  to  preach  to  their  own 
people  on  Foreign  Missions  and  take  the  annual 
collection. 

7.  Engage  the  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  to  systematical¬ 
ly  canvass  the  church,  the  congregation  and 
tbe  Sabbath-school,  and,  as  far  as  is  possible, 
secure  a  weekly,  systematic  offering  to  be  col¬ 
lected  monthly  from  every  member  of  each  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  church,  and  also  from  nil 
friends,  for  Foreign  Missions. 

8.  By  way  of  enlisting  the  interest  of  the 
Young  People’s  Society  in  this  work  of  secur 
ing  subscriptions  of  the  largest  amount  from 
the  greatest  number,  it  may  be  well  to  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  churches  allow  to  tbe  Young 
People’s  Society  at  least  ten  per  cent  on  the  col¬ 
lections  they  make  from  month  to  month,  with 
the  understanding  that  this  commission  is  to 
be  sent  to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  our 
Church. 

9.  Send  to  each  church  a  comparative  state¬ 
ment  of  its  gifts  for  the  past  two  years  as  gath¬ 
ered  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  and  not  from  the  Minutes  of 
the  General  Assembly.  Send  to  53  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City,  for  the  Annual  Report. 

10.  Note  the  sum  given  last  year  by  each  giv¬ 
ing  church,  and  add  to  it  half  as  much  more 
and  make  that  the  sum  that  you  request  it  to 
raise  this  year,  with  the  cry  for  tbe  campaign: 
Fifty  per  cent  increase  during  the  current  year 
for  the  cause  of  Christ  in  foreign  lands ! 

11.  Stimulate  the  non-giving  churches  and 
non-giving  members  to  come  up  to  the  blessed 
enjoyment  of  glorious  privilege;  to  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  pleasant  duty ;  to  the  full  measure  of 
obligation  in  sending  the  Gospel  to  those  for 
whose  salvation  Christ  says  “Go  and  preach.” 

12.  Seek  so  to  discharge  your  duty  on  the 
Committee  of  Foreign  Missions  for  your  Pres¬ 
bytery  that  God  may  add  the  energy  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  your  work. 

For  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
in  foreign  lands. 

Your  fellow- laborer, 

Thomas  Marshall, 
Field  Secretary. 

48  McCormick  Block,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  Church  of  Scotland  is  manifesting  a 
growing  interest  in  Foreign  Missions.  Two 
years  ago  there  were  only  13  parishes  which 
gave  upwards  of  £100  to  Foreign  Missions ;  now 
82  have  attained  to  this  amount.  The  total 
Foreign  Mission  income  was  £84,434,  of  which, 
however,  £13,187  came  from  abroad,  consisting 
chiefly  of  fees  and  grants-in-aid.  The  income 
of  the  Ladies’  Association  was  £10,587.  The 
Church  has  its  fields  of  labor  in  India,  in  the 
Blantyre  district  of  East  Africa,  and  at  Ichang 
in  China.  The  mission  staff  shows  22  ordained 
missionaries.  Including  23  lady  missionaries 


Visitors  to  Brooklyn  or  New  York  can  find  first-class 
accommodation^^handsome  rooms  and  excellent  table 
convenient  to  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  Manhattan  and 
Brighton  trains  for  Coney  Isiand.  Refers  by  permission 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Evanoblist.  Terms,  tl.W  to  $2.50 
I)er  day.  L.,  19  South  Oxford  St.,  Brooklyn. 


GREAT 

SUMMER  SALES 


SECOND-HAND  BELL  WANTED. 

Should  any  Church  in  tbe  East  have  a  good  second¬ 
hand  bell  to  sell,  at  a  low  figure,  to  a  needy  'Western 
Church,  it  will  confer  a  favor  by  writing  to  the  Rev.  S. 
W.  Pratt,  Campbell,  N.  Y.,  giving  particulars. 

July  2l8t,  1891. 


800  native  agents.  The  baptisms  last  year  num¬ 
bered  587. 

I 

The  Foreign  Mission  Report  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  gives  the  total  revenue  as 
£04,885,  but  of  this  sum  upwards  of  £31,000  is 
derived  from  college  aud  school  fees  and  grants- 
in-aid.  The  home  revenue  proper  is  £45,860,  of 
which  £16,89^  was  tbe  amount  contributed  by 
congregational  associations  and  church-door  col¬ 
lections.  Tbe  fields  of  labor  are  India,  South 
Africa,  Livingstonia.  New  Hebrides,  Lebanon 
and  South  Arabia.  It  is  to  the  h<.mor  of  tbe 
Free  Church  that  it  has  in  the  field  no  fewer 
than  27  medical  missionaries,  including  natives 
of  India.  The  number  of  ordained  missionaries 
is  67,  and  the  total  number  of  Christian  agents 
799.  The  admissions  to  the  Church  numbered 
696. 

The  Rev.  Professor  Lindsay  of  Glasgow  said, 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  London  Mission¬ 
ary  Society,  tliat  missionaries  did  not  sufficient¬ 
ly  raise  the  veil  and  tell  what  Hinduism  was. 
One  could  not  speak  about  it  and  scarcely  write 
about  it.  Almost  every  temple  in  India  had 
from  30  to  200  priestesses  engaged  in  vice. 
That  was  how  Hinduism  dealt  with  woman. 
Professor  Lindsay  thus  defined  the  problem 
presented  by  India:  There  were  a  hundred  In- 
dias,  with  a  hundred  different  languages,  and 
representing  every  stage  of  civilization,  from 
the  most  advanced.  Such  differences  formed  a 
great  part  of  the  problem  of  mission  work. 
Hinduism  included  only  about  a  third  of  the 
260,000,000  inhabitants  of  India;  there  were 
about  fifty  million  Moslems,  six  million  Sikhs, 
Parsees  and  Christians,  and  about  twenty  mil¬ 
lions  of  aboriginal  tribes.  The  number  of  Pari¬ 
ahs,  outside  caste,  was,  he  thought,  from  forty 
to  sixty  millions,  and  these  were  practically  for 
mission  purposes  outside  the  great  realm  of 
Hinduism. 

A  touching  story  comes  from  Madagascar,  in 
a  letter  written  by  native  missionaries  to  friends 
in  England  who  had  aided  them.  They  speak 
(says  The  Witness)  of  the  people  in  a  place 
named  Tankay,  who  bad  never  received  instruc¬ 
tion  in  Christian  things.  They  had  simply 
heard  the  word  “  praying,  ”  and  they  knew  that 
people  who  did  that  met  together  in  one  place. 
No  one  of  their  number  was  able  to  read  or  to 
tell  them  anything  about  tb«  Gospel;  but  these 
missionaries  say  of  them:  “They  had  a  New 
Testament,  bought  in  Imerina;  but  that  lay 
unopened,  since  no  one  could  read  it.  On  Sun¬ 
day  they  met  in  one' house;  they  placed  the 
Testament  in  their  midst;  no  one  could  read; 
no  one  could  sing  or  pray ;  and  so  they  sat  for 
a  time  in  silence.  When  all  were  assembled, 
one  of  the  chief  men  stood  up  and  asked, 
‘Have  all  come  from  the  north?’  ‘Ay,’  an¬ 
swered  they  all.  ‘  Have  all  come  from  the 
south?’  ‘Ay.’  And  BO  on  from  the  east  and 
the  west.  ‘  Then  let  us  break  up,  for  we  have 
all  done  our  duty,’  said  the  chief,  *  but  be  sure 
and  come  early  next  Sunday.’  ”  Is  it  not  piti¬ 
ful  to  think  of  these  men  groping  in  the  dark 
when  they  seem  so  ready  to  walk  in  the  light? 
Alas  that  Madagascar  has  come  under  the  dead¬ 
ly  influence  of  France !  Her  spiritual  progress 
is  in  peril  every  moment.  Jesuitism  is  playing 
its  wonted  part — depraved  and  depraving. 


of  the  many  brave  boys  in  blue  who  gave  their 
lives  for  the  rescue  of  their  imperilled  country. 
It  will  ever  be  a  memorial  of  grateful  remem¬ 
brance  and  patriotic  devotion. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Tenafly. — The  church  in  this  place.  Rev. 
Vernon  B.  Carroll  pastor,  has  had  a  most  en- 
history  during  the  past  three  years. 


STUDENTS  IN  POOR  HEALTH 
Can  pursue  their  studies  at  Del  Norte  College,  Colorado, 
in  tbe  wonderfullv  restorative  climate  of  the  San  Luis 
Valley,  and  permanently  regain  their  health.  Instruc¬ 
tions  thorough.  Standard  high. 


We  announoe  for  this  week  extensiTe  saleK 
in  the  following  departments  at  tinusual 
prices : 

ON  THE  MAIN  FLOOR 

Figured  India  and  China  Silks,  Pekin  and 
Glace  Surahs,  Washable  Silks,  etc.,  at  50 
cents  per  yard.  At  60  cents  per  yard,  w» 
offer  the  residue  of  our  $1  qualities. 

3,000  yards  Colored  Dress  Silks,  leugtha 
of  20  yards  and  imder,  at  about  half  price. 

Handsome  aU-wool  Colored  Bobes  and 
Dress  Patterns,  $5  to  $15  per  pattern. 

ON  THE  SECOND  FLOOR 
40-inch  Black  Hemstitched  Bordered  Veil¬ 
ings,  36  cents  per  yard;  46-inoh  Black 
Hemstitched  Bordered  Veilings  50  cents ; 
42-inoh  Slack  French  Plaid  Veilings,  60 
cents  per  yard. 

Ladies’  English  Percale  Waists,  reduced 
to  60  cents  each.  French  Flannel  Waists, 
$2  each,  formerly  $3.26. 

One  lot  of  our  own  make  Gingham  Dresses 
reduced  to  $4,  $6,  and  $6  each,  less  than 
half  price. 

IN  THE  BASEMENT 

Figured  India  Silks,  black  grounds,  36  cents 
per  yard ;  black  and  colored  groimds,  60 
cents  per  yard. 

Several  thousand  yards  Silks,  in  odd 
lengths,  at  40  and  60  cents  per  yard. 


TO  COLORADO  tU  BURLINGTON  ROUTE. 

Only  One  Night  On  tbe  Road. 

Leave  Chicago  at  I:(X)  p.m.,  or  St.  Louis  at  8:25  a.m.,  and 
arrive  Denver  6:15  p.m.  the  next  day.  Through  Sleepers, 
Chair  Cars  and  Dining  Cars.  All  Railways  from  the 
East  connect  with  these  trains  and  with  similar  trains 
via  Burlington  Route  to  Denver,  leaving  Chicago  at  6:10 
P.M.,  St.  Louis  at  8:15  p.m.,  and  Peoria  at  3'.20  p.m.  and  8 
P.M.  All  trains  daily.  Tourist  tickets  are  now  on  sale, 
and  can  be  had  of  ticket  agents  of  all  roads  and  at  Bur¬ 
lington  Route  depots  at  Chicago,  Peoria  and  St.  Louis. 
There  is  no  better  place  than  Coloi^o  for  thosv  seeking 
rest  and  pleasure. 


ohurajpng 

Fifty-pigni 


Large  Church  Oraan  for  sale  at  a  Ba^in.  8  Manuals, 
5  Pedals,  33  Stops.  Pneumatic  Couplers  Comix/sition  Ped¬ 
als,  in  perfect  order.  Chas.  S.  Haskell,  1^  Kater  St.. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


The  Fall  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Carlo  is 
to  be  held  in  Mt.  Vernon,  Illinois,  opening  Friday  even¬ 
ing  September  4tb,  at  7:30,  P.  M.  B.  C.  Swan,  Stated 
Clerk. 


Jersey.  It  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Mrs, 
Ashbel  Green  by  her  husband.  Mrs.  Green, 
who  was  the  first  president  of  the  Woman’s 
Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  was  a  member  of  the  church  from  its 
organization. 

WISCONSIN. 

Manitowoc. — Rev.  O.  H.  Chapin  and  his  fam¬ 
ily  are  now  living  in  comfort  in  the  new  par¬ 
sonage.  They  have  the  modern  conveniences  of 
furnace,  water,  and  electric  lights,  and  are  close 
to  the  church,  where  their  work  centres.  They 
were  given  a  pleasant  surprise  last  week,  and 
after  a  social  in  the  church  parlors,  with  musi¬ 
cal  and  literary  programme  and  refreshments, 
were  invited  to  come  over  to  the  manse,  which 
was  just  finished,  where  they  found  a  beautiful 
rarlor’  suit  and  other  useful  ^ticles  to  help  in 
fitting  tip  the  new  home,  a  gift  from  the  ladies 
of  the  congregation.  On  Sabbath,  July  12tb, 
was  ^e  summer  communion  season.  Eight 
were  received — two  by  letter  and  six  by  profes¬ 
sion  of  their  faith.  Four  adults  and  two  in¬ 
fants  were  baptized.  The  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  and  Sunday-school  are  flourishing,  and 
the  mission  stations  are  well  cared  for. 

MICHIGAN. 

White  Lake. — On  July  19  the  ordinance  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper  was  observed  by  this  church, 
the  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Jerome  of  Pontiac  officiating. 
At  tbe  same  time  Joseph  Jackson,  a  newW 
elect^  elder,  was  ordainra  and  installed  in  ot- 
fioe.  The  church  edifice  is  now  undergoing  ex¬ 
tensive  repairs  and  decoration,  and  when  com¬ 
plete  it  will  rank  among  the  neatest  and  most 
convenient  rural  churches.  It  is  expected  that 
Licentiate  L.  C.  Lawrence,  now  supplying  the 
church,  will  be  ordained  in  the  Fall. 


•SUPERIDR  HUTRITinN-THE  LIFE. 


THE  GREAT  MEDICINAI- 


The  First  Church,  Germantown,  gives  con¬ 
tinued  evidence  of  prosperity.  Not  long  since 
it  was  found  necessary  to  make  more  room  to 
accommodate  the  increasing  congregation,  and 
a  commodious  transept  was  erected.  Already, 
however,  additional  room  is  required,  and 
work  is  now  beginning  on  another  correspond¬ 
ing  transept.  Tbe  addition  will  be  forty-five 
by  twenty-four  feet  in  dimensions.  The  new 
portion  will  seat  abont  800  persons,  giving  the 
church  a  leating  capacity  of  1,100.  The  whole 
interior  of  the  chnrch  is  to  be  remodeled  and 
repainted.  A  new  organ,  the  gift  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Wood,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Wood, 
D.D.,  pastor  of  the  church,  costing  $7,000,  will 
also  be  put  in  the  building.  The  organ  was 
Kivmi  a  few  weeks  before  Mrs.  Wood’s  sudden 
death.  It  is  expected  that  the  work  will  be 
finished  by  tbe  time  the  church  is  opened  next 
Autumn.  This  new  organ  will  thus  be  a  beau¬ 
tiful  and  fitting  memorial  to  the  noble  woman 
through  whose  generosity  it  was  povided  for. 


This  Original  and  World  Renowned  Dietetic 
Preparation  is  a  Substance  of  UNRIVAllEP  PURITY 
AMD  Medicinal  Worth,  A  Solid  Extract  derived  by 
A  New  Process  from  Very  Superior  Growths  of 
Wheat— Nothing  More.  It  Has  Justly  Acquircc 
THE  I  Reputation  of  Being  the  Salvator  for 


James  McCreary  &  Co., 

BROADWAY  &  1  1th  STREET, 


AND  THE  AGED. 

AN  INCOMPARABLE  ALIMENT  FOR  THE  GROWTH 
AND  PROTECTION  OF  INFANTS  AND 


NEW  YORK, 


A  Superior  Nutritive  in  Continued 
Fevers  and  a  Reliable  remedial  agent 
IN  all  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  INTESTINES. 
BDL.D  BV  DRUBGIBT5 

SHIPPING  DEPOT— OOHN  CARLE 6.  SONS.-NEW'YQHK* 


Describes  a  feelina  peculiar  to  persons  of  dyspeptic  ten¬ 
dency,  or  caused  by  change  of  climate,  season  or  life 
The  stomach  is  ont  of  order,  the  head  aches  or  does  not 
feel  right,  a 

The  Nerves 

seem  strained  to  their  utmost,  the  mind  is  confused  and 
irritable.  This  condition  finds  an  excellent  corrective  in 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  which,  by  its  regulating  and  toning 
powers,  soon 

Restores  Harmony 

to  tbe  system,  and  gives  that  strength  of  mind,  nerves 
and  body,  which  makes  one  feel  well. 

From  110  to  164. 

“When  mv  wife  began  taking  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  she 
was  all  run  down  and  weighed  110  lbs.  Now  she  weighs 
164,  never  complains  of  ‘that  tired  feeling,’  and  is  in  the 
best  of  health.  We  know  that  it  is  wholly  due  to  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla.”— Prof.  C.  M.  Mitchell,  Concord,  N.  H. 


1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pi., 

CA.y  BB  OBIAISXB  AT 

WARD  &  DRUMMOND’S, 

711  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK. 

Or  any  of  the  Depositories  or  Booksellen  repreaentlaa 
the  Board. 

l^rCKtalogu»$  and  lampIgM  of  P*rlodleai$/yntUM  os  ap- 


The  Midsummer 
Holiday  Number  of 

The  Centur 


Workmen  are  busy  tearing  down  the  old 
Penn-square  Presbyterian  Church  building  at 
the  comer  of  Broad  Street  and  Penn  Square. 
This  church  was  erected  in  1842,  and  for  more 
than  forty  years  was  occupied  by  an  earnest 
and  active  Christian  congregation.  The  pressure 
of  business  on  all  sides  at  length  drove  tbe 
church  to  West  Philadelphia,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Henry  C.  McCook  ministers  there  to  a  large 
congregation.  Since  it  was  vacated  as  a  house 
of  worship,  the  building  has  been  occupied  by 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  its 
wires  stretching  thence  to  all  parts  of  the  earth. 
Now,  however,  a  great  building  is  to  be  erected 
for  business  purposes,  chiefly  for  ofiSces,  and 
the  old  walls  are  being  tom  down  to  make  way 
for  the  new  ones  which  will  soon  rise  out  of  the 
rmns. 


will  li«  ready 

Saturday,  August  ist. 

Double  frontispiece  portraits  of  the 
German  Emperor  and  Enmress.  Light 
illustrated  articles,  and  five  complete 
stories.  A  great  summer  issue.  On 
every  news-stand  Saturday,  August  i  st. 


LEGGAT  BROS. 

CHEAPEST  BOOK  STORE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

■  ■II  I  ||||L|  BOOKS,  RARE, 

MILLION 

LIBRARIES  AMD  BOOKS  BOUGHT. 
LIBRARIES  SUPPLIED  CHEAPER  THAIS 
AHY  BOOK  STORE  IM  THE  WORLD. 

Mammoth  Cataloguo  furnished  upon  applKedmm^ 

LEGGAT  BROTHERS,  81  ChRinbers  SI., 

Third  door  west  of  City  HaU  Park,  NEW  YORK. 


COMMUNION  TABLES.— We  will  submit  photograph 
or  special  designs,  handsomely  carved.  lUnstrated  hand-hook 
free.  J.  &  R.  LAMB,  59  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


EASTERN  WASHINGTON  WOMAN’S  CHBISTIAN 
TEHPEBANCE  UNION. 

Editor  of  Evamoelist  :  To  our  Brothers  and  Sisters 
in  tbe  Presbyterian  Church,  and  all  whom  it  may  con¬ 
cern  :  The  shortness  of  crops  and  the  scarcity  of  money 
during  the  last  year  have  placed  our  treasury  in  a  very 
embarrassing  condition.  Knowing  that  many  will  lend 
the  helping  nand,  if  properly  approached,  we  ask  all 
persons  who  can  to  become  honorary  memoers  of  this 
glorious  cause  by  sending  one  dollar  to  the  State  Treas¬ 
urer.  Friend,  if  you  cannot  pay  one  dollar  and  become 
a  member,  send  what  yon  can,  remembering  that  it  takes 
the  dimes  and  pennies  to  make  tbe  dollars.  We  shall  be 
very  thankful  for  whatever  you  may  send  to  help  for¬ 
ward  this  cause  for  God  and  home  and  humanity.  Never 
was  the  work  greater  and  help  more  needed  than  now, 
when  we  see  our  fellow-men  falling  on  every  side,  and 
we  powerless  to  help  them  for  neen  of  funds.  We  ear¬ 
nestly  ask  yon  to  beM  our  revest.  Send  all  contribu¬ 
tions  to  Mrs.  Lucy  R.  Berry,  Treasurer  £.  W.  C.  T.  M.. 
Walla  WaUa,  Wash, 

Luct  R.  Bbbrt, 

_  .  Jennie  L.  Green, 

Finance  Committee,  WaUa  Widla. 


NOW  READY! 


Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1;  6  for  $5.  Prepared  only  by 
C.  LKOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

100  Doses  One  Dollar 


The  Church  MissionEu-y  Society  of  England 
continues  to  prosecute  its  work  with  vigor.  It 
seems  that  eighty  additional  missionaries  were 
sent  forth  by  this  Society  last  year.  Thirty-  one 
were  clergymen,  thirty  were  ladies,  and  nine¬ 
teen  were  laymen.  Within  five  years  the  Soci 
ety  has  sent  out  sixty-six  Cambridge  graduates 
and  thirty- seven  graduates  of  other  universi¬ 
ties.  The  Society  has  hitherto  escaped  the 
poisonous  blight  of  SEmerdotsdism  and  supersti¬ 
tion. 


An  interesting  service  was  held  Sunday  eve¬ 
ning,  July  19th,  in  tbe  Holland  Memorial 
Chapel.  The  object  was  to  present  reports  of 
the  work  on  the  new  Church  building,  and  to 
outline  the  policy  of  the  church  for  the  future. 

The  TreMorer,  Mr.  William  L.  Cooke,  stated 
that  since  the  building  fund  was  stuted  in  1882, 
it  had  received  in  round  numbers  $60,000.  He 


Cook's  Select  Fall  Party  sails  by  the  Inman  steamer 
“City  of  New  York,”  September  2d.  There  are  a  few 
berths  vacant,  for  which  immediate  application  is  neces¬ 
sary. 

TH08.  COOK  AND  SON, 

261  Broadway,  New  York. 


On  Hudson  River,  In  West* 
Chester  County,  Connectioat 
and  tbe  Berk^irea. 

E.  8.  MI1X8.  JB.. 

17  East  4Sd  St.,  N.  T.  01tp» 


XUM 


'rHE  NEW-TORK  EYAIfGEIIST:  THURSDAY,  JULY,  30.  1891. 


She  SliUDitn  at  Qomc. 


WI'«HIN6. 

**  I  wish  I  h«d  an  sU(ht  I  *'  ^ 

Said  Johnnie  with  a  radiant  look. 

As  all  sat  round  the  evening  light, 

Etach  occupied  with  work  or  book. 

*'  Then  on  far  Eifel  Tower  I'd  stand. 

And  view  the  wonders  of  each  land." 

**  But  you’ve  no  ship  to  cross  the  sea  1  ” 

Cried  little  May  in  quick  reply ; 

"And  if  you  had,  how  sick  you'd  be  I” 

“I’d  take  the  eagle’s  wings  and  fly— 

Then  on  and  on,  o’er  hill  and  plain. 

Right  round  the  world  and  home  again." 

" Pshaw !  eyes  and  wings  1  ’’  sneered  sturdy  Dan ; 

“  I’d  chooee,  if  I  a  choice  could  make, 

A  lion’s  strength.”  “And  I,”  said  Nan. 

“  The  lily’s  breath  and  beauty  take.” 

Then  sweet-toothed  Nell  pipc^,  “For  my  part, 

Oive  me  from  bees  the  honey  art.” 

■Wishing  ran  wild.  We  all  were  gay. 

Mother  sat  sewing,  weary-faced ; 

Small  time  bad  she  for  books  and  play. 

So  many  stitches  must  be  placed. 

Old  pussy  stretched,  lazy  and  fat. 

Close  at  her  feet,  upon  the  mat.  ^ 

"  Mother,”  called  Dan,  “  ’tie  your  turn  now ! 

■What  would  you  take,  had  you  the  chance  ? 

She  pushed  the  glasses  up  her  brow 
And  gave  us  all  a  kindly  glance : 

"  Well,  if  I  could,  and  ’twas  no  crime, 

"  I’d  take,”  she  said,  “  the  cat's  spare  time.” 

—Boston  Transcript. 

THE  HOSPITABLE  HOME. 

By  E.  A.  Matthews. 

The  last  tack  had  been  driven  into  the  modest 
carpet,  the  curtains  had  been  gracefully  draped 
over  the  shining  windows,  the  few  pieces  of 
furniture  set  in  place,  and  the  young  couple 
looVed  about  them  with  a  satisfied  air  and  a 
smile  of  gentiine  content. 

A  though  they  had  been  married  more  than  a 
year,  this  was  their  first  attempt  at  house¬ 
keeping,  and  to  each  of  them  it  seemed  as 
though  life  took  on  new-  and  glowing  colors. 

“It  is  not  a  large  house,”  said  John,  “but  it 
is  at  least  our  own,  and  here  we  can  Ibe  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  whole  world.” 

“Yes,”  said  Mary,  “and  we  can  cook  what  we 
please  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper.  We 
can  sit  in  the  parlor,  wo  can  raise  the  curtains 
and  have  sunshine  all  through  the  house,  and 
best  of  all,  can  entertain  our  friends  when  we 
please,  and  as  often  as  we  please.” 

“Yes,  my  dear  wife,  and  let  us  try  to  be 
hospitable  in  the  real  Bible  fashion.  Of  course 
we  are  poor  and  cannot  give  tea-parties  or  great 
dinners  to  people  who.  would,  after  all,  only 
come  to  criticize,  but  we  can  always  offer  good 
food  to  those  who  may  need  it,  and  entertain 
our  real  friends  without  ever  feeling  the  loss.” 

“Oh,  John,  you  don’t  know  how  glad  I  am  to 
hear  you  express  tbe  very  thoughts  that  have 
been  in  my  mind  all  the  time  we  have  been 
planning  for  our  home.  I  know  that  I  can 
manage  to  have  always  something  in  the  house 
to  set  before  a  stray  guest,  a  fellow  wanderer  on 
the  road,  and  I  hope  we  will  always  be  ready  to 
entertain  the  ‘angel  unawares,’  who  is  sure  to 
come  when  he  is  least  expected.” 

“I  shall  never  forget  some  baked  apples  that 
were  set  before  me  once  when  I  was  a  boy.  I 
had  been  out  hunting,  and  had  wandered  around 
in  the  woods  until'  nearly  starved,  and  so  tired 
that  I  could  hardly  walk.  I  came  to  a  rude 
log-cabin,  away  off  the  road,  and  as  bare  of 
obmfoit  as  you  can  well  imagine.  I  called  to 
the  gray  haired  woman  who  came  to  the  door, 
and  asked  her  for  a  cup  of  milk.  The  good, 
kind  -  hearted  soul  smiled  when  she  saw  the 
greedy  way  in  which  I  drank  it  off,  and  would 
have  me  sit  down  and  eat  some  baked  apples 
and  bread.  Oh,  how  good  they  tasted !  It  was 
the  hearty  manner  in  which  she  pressed  me  to 
take  it.  Her  welcome  was  as  good  as  a  feast, 
but  if  she  had  offered  it  in  a  cold,  half-hearted 
fashion,  I  would  never  have  accepted  it,  even 
though  so  hungry.  Years  after,  I  met  her 
again,  an  honored  grandmother,  in  a  city  home, 
and  how  tbe  blessed  old  saint  marvelled  to  think 
that  I  remembered  so  small  a  thing !” 

“Yes,  dear  John,  but  a  want  of  welcome 
leaves  just  as  deep  an  impression,  although  of 
a  very  different  kind,”  said  the  wife.  “Once 
when  I  was*  quite  a  small  girl,  my  father  took 
me  to  town,  where  he  wished  to  transact  some 
business  at  the  woolen  mill.  He  went  with  me 
to  the  house  of  an  old  family  friend,  and  asked 
if  I  might  remain  there  until  he  could  come  for 
me.  It  was  a  beautiful  house,  and  I  thought 
how  nice  it  would  be  to  live  in  such  a  place, 
and  never  to  leave  it  for  my  plain,  old-fashioned 
home.  But  my  gay  fancies  soon  faded.  There 
were  no  children  in  the  family,  and  the  hostess 
invited  me  into  the  sitting-room,  saying,  ‘Never 
mind  taking  off  your  wraps,  your  father  will  be 
back  so  soon  that  it  will  not  be  worth  while,  I 
hope.’  So  saying,  she  took  up  her  needle-work 
and  let  me  severely  alone.  As  the  moments 
passed  by,  I  sat  there,  stiff,  tired,  and  afraid 
to  move ;  whenever  I  made  the  slightest  motion, 
she  would  frown,  and  look  up  at  the  clock,  as 
though  wondering  why  my  father  did  not  come 
for  me.  .You  can  imagine  that  I  was  as  anxious 
as  she,  and  when  two  hours  had  gone  by,  and 
atill  po  father,  I  grew  perfectly  miserable. 
What  if  father  had  forgotten  me  f  I  shall  never 
forget  the  torture  of  that  idea  as  it  first  came 
into  my  young  mind.  At  last  I  could  keep 
silent  no  longer,  but  burst  into  a  tempest  of 
tears,  and  cried,  ‘Oh,-  I  am  afraid  my  father 
has  forgotten  me.’  ‘Oh,  my  child,  don’t  men¬ 
tion  such  a  thing.  Why  what  on  earth  shall 
do  if  he  has.  We  are  not  used  to  children, 
and  they  make  me  terribly  nervous.’  Just 
think  how  I  felt  I  So  troubled,  so  guilty,  so 
restless.  No  one  knows  how  the  afternoon 
passed,  and  all  for  lack  of  a  kindly  welcome. 
When  at  length  I  saw  my  father  drive  up,  in 
the  bid,  muddy  eart,  I  ran  out  of  the  house  and 
sprang  into  his  arms  like  a  bird  flying  to  its 
nest.  I  have  so  often  recalled  that  day’s  ex- 
[peHence,  and  it  has  taught  me  a  lesson  that  I 
odh  never  forget.” 

Thus  did  these  young  people  exchange  thoughts 
and  lay  plans  for  building  a  true  home,  whose 
blessings  should  not  be  confined  to  the  few  who 
dwelt  within  its  material  walls,  but  should  ex¬ 
tend  to  all  about  them. 

As  the  years  went  by,  the  light  of  this  home 
shone  bright,  and  was  a  beacon  to  many  a  wan¬ 
derer.  Friends  in  their  own  walk  of  life  were 
always  made  welcome.  Extra  trouble  was 
never  mentioned,  and  a  cheerful  spirit  made  all 
“llbor  easy.-  For  Mary  had  early  found  the 
golden  secret  that  it  is  not  work  that  wears 
people  out,  but  it  is  worry.  No  boys  ever 
robbed  their  fruit  trees,  for  they  knew  that 
these  people  were  their  friends.  There  is  no 
such  safeguard  for  a  fine  garden  of  flowers  or  a 
great  orchard  of  fruits,  as  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  all  the  boys  of  the  neighborhood. 

Mary  had  charge  of  a  large  class  of  neglected 
children  in  the  Sunday-school,  and  they  be¬ 
came  her  devoted  champions.  Several  times 
during  the  year  she  would  invite  them  to  her 
pleasant  sitting-room,  and  there  make  a  festival 
se^n  for  them.  It  was  a  new  thing  for  these 
rough  children  to  be  treated  like  “  other  folks,  ” 
and  be  guests  and  welcome  visitors.  They 
came  with  clean  hands  anu  nair  well  combed, 
and  with  such  pathetic  attempts  at  adornment 
as  drew  tears  to  thd  eyes  of  the  sympathetic 
hostess.  And  when  they  stood  around  tbe 
mply  decorated  and  fllled  with  tempting 


food,  they  were  overcome  with  a  sense  of  grati¬ 
tude  and  love  toward  their  good  friends.  Tliey 
would  never  be  entirely  savage  so  long  as  the 
memory  of  those  bright  hours  lingered  with 
them. 

And  thus  all  along  their  way  through  life, 
these  happy  people  scatter  flowers  in  the  paths 
of  others,  and  you  may  be  sure  their  fragrance  . 
and  beauty  do  not  fail  to  bless  them  in  return. 
As  their  means  have  increased,  so  have  they 
enlarged  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  their 
house,  but  it  has  never  grown  too  fine  to  be 
u?ed  either  by  themselves  or  their  friends.  They 
have  no  set  “entertainments,”  but  are  always 
ready  to  greet  a  friendly  comer,  and  give  them 
of  their  own  repast.  Lonely  young  men  who 
are  strangers  in  the  place,  tired  girls  who  are 
almost  overcome  by  the  hard  knocks  of  this 
work-a-day  world,  aged  men  or  women  who  are 
left  alone  to  wander  down  the  valley,  all  these 
are  esfKJcially  dear  to  the  hearts  of  John  and 
Mary  Moore. 

The  light  of  one  such  home,  plain  and  un¬ 
pretentious  though  it  may  be,  will  shine  out 
and  attract  many^  a  heart-sick  wanderer,  and 
is  a  fitting  type  of  that  eternal  home  that  one 
day  awaits  our  coming. 

A  LESSON  IN  POLITENESS. 

It  is  very  necessary  that  we  should  practise 
what  we  preach  to  our  children.  An  apt  lesson 
in  politeness  was  taught  a  mother  by  her  child 
a  few  daj’s  since  at  the  seashore.  The  mother 
had  been  endeavoring  to  teach  the  little  one  to 
say  “thank  you”  and  “please,”  words  which 
she  was  too  apt  to  forget  at  the  proper  time  and 
place.  One  of  these  precept  lessons  had  just 
been  given,  when  the  child’s  attention  was 
attracted  to  a  pretty  shell  on  the  beach  quite 
near  where  the  mother  was  sitting.  The  child 
was  filled  with  delight  as  she  stooped  down  and 
picked  it  up,  and  naturally  her  first  impulse 
was  to  have  the  loved  mother  share  her  joy. 

“See  w’hat  I’ve  found,  mamma.  I’m  going 
to  give  it  to  you,”  she  said,  as  the  pink  shell 
was  carefully  laid  in  the  mother’s  hand. 

“It  is  lovely,  my  dear,”  replied  the  mother,' 
as  she  transferred  it  to  a  bag  hanging  on  her 
arm;  “we  will  take  it  home  with  us.” 

The  little  girl  stood  beside  the  mother  with  a 
disappointed  look  on  her  face.  After  a  short 
time  she  said,  “Mamma,  haven’t  you  forgotten 
something  ?” 

The  mother  did  not  know  that  she  had  forgot¬ 
ten  anything.  “  What  is  it?”  she  queried. 

“Mamma,  you  did  not  say  ‘thank  you.’” 

The  mother’ s  face  was  suffused  with  blushes, 
as  she  said  before  the  large  party  of  children 
who  had  congregated  there,  “I  beg  your  pardon, 
my  child.  I  was  very  forgetful  of  my  good 
manners,  and  at  fault  this  time  myself,  flvank 
you,  for  the  pretty  shell.” 

Some  mothers  labor  with  their  children  to 
have  them  say  “please”  when  they  ask  for  any¬ 
thing,  but  they  themselves  will  tften  say, 
“Mary,  go  and  get  my  scissors,  John,  bring  me 
a  chair,”  and  the  right  kind  of  teaching,  by 
way  of  example,  is  entirely  lost.  Precept  is 
one  thing,  example  another,  and  example  is  the 
much  more  effective  teaching  of  tbe  two.  In 
all  dealings  with  children  we  should  be  careful 
of  the  “little  things”  which  mar  the  good  re¬ 
sults  we  long  for.  The  friar  who  preached 
honesty  with  a  stolen  goose  under  his  arm,  was 
not  an  effective  preacher;  some  bright  eyes 
looked  under  the  sleeve  of  his  gown  and  saw  the 
feathers  of  the  goose.  Jennie  could  not  under¬ 
stand  how  her  mother  could  kiss  the  lady  at  the 
front  door  and  tell  her  she  was  so  glad  to  see 
her,  when  only  a  few  moments  before  she  heard 
her  say  to  Aunt  Emeline,  “Here  comes  that 
horrid  Mrs.  Brown.  She’s  such  a  tiresome 
talker  that  I  always  dread  her  coming.” 

There  are  no  brighter  eyes  than  those  of  chil¬ 
dren,  and  no  keener  wits  at  work  than  those 
they  use  in  their  wide-awake  brains.  The  little 
ones  penetrate  under  disguises  of  company 
manners  and  pious  preaching;  they  know  tbe 
true  from  the  false.  They  soon  learn  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  tbe  true  politeness  that  has  its  seat 
in  the  heart,  from  the  heartless  conventionalities 
of  life. 

In  our  own  lives  let  us  remember  that 
the  Golden  Rule  forms  the  basis  of  all  true 
politeness  under  all  circumstances,  and  that  the 
charity  which  covers  the  failings  of  others,  and 
always  causes  us  to  do  as  we  would  be  done 
by,  is  the  true  rule  for  us  to  live  by  in  our 
homes  and  in  the  society  of  the  world. 

S.  T.  P. 

ONE  JARRING  MEMBER. 

It  is  surprising  how  much  discomfort  may  be 
brought  into  a  home  by  one  jarring  member. 
One  who  is  always  fretting  about  this  or  that, 
wishing  to  be  in  some  other  place  or  have  some 
j  other  work  to  do.  Not  being  able  to  adopt 
j  oneself  to  circumstances  of  life,  is  a  deplorable 
condition.  When  all  the  members  of  thb  family 
unite  in  trying  to  bring  the  jarring  member 
into  harmony  with  them  by  kind  words  and 
helpful  acts,  and  yet  there  is  no  appreciation  of 
it  and  no  perceptible  change,  it  seems  indeed 
a  thankless  work. 

Some  people  are  always  being  slighted,  are 
not  treated  with  the  respect  and  honor  they 
think  due  them.  If  two  persons  are  talking 
together  in  undertones,  they  instantly  conclude 
that  they  are  the  subject  of  tbe  conversation. 
Others  are  always  antagonistic  towards  those 
they  ought  to  be  pleasant  with,  constantly  irri- 
taiting  the  different  members  of  the  family  by  an 
expressed  and  oftentimes  exceedingly  disagree¬ 
able  opposition. 

We  all  have  s  right  to  our  own  opinions,  but 
it.  is  not  often  wise  to  express  them  when  we 
know  they  are  going  to  conflict  with  those  of 
others.  “  I  am  a  person  of  unexpressed  opinions 
this  Summer,  ”  a  gray-haired  mother  said  to  a 
friend.  “I  have  all  my  children  and  grand¬ 
children  under  my  roof.  Both  sides  of  the 
house  are  represented  by  different  views  and 
different  characteristics,  and  I  shall  certainly 
strive  for  peace  instead  of  discord.” 

The  jarring  member  of  a  family  is  the  selfish 
member.  Such  an  one  is  the  cause  of  worri- 
ment  and  shadows  in  tbe  hearts  of  others,  spoil¬ 
ing  that  happy  freedom  from  vexation  which 
we  all  prize,  and  hiding  a  great  deal  of  sunshine 
which  should  be  allowed  to  come  in  and 
brighten  our  lives. 

Girls  and  boys,  don’t  one  of  you  be  a  jarring 
member,  running  against  your  companions  only 
to  bruise  and  hurt  them.  Be  unselfish;  ready 
to  fall  in  with  the  accustomed  ways  and 
plans  of  those  with  whom  you  associate,  when 
they  are  right  ones.  Be  careful  to  show  your 
appreciation  of  the  kindly  acts  done  to  make 
you  happy  and  li#e  easier  for  you.  Don’t  let 
any  one  say,  “  I  have  done  my  best  to  make  it 
pleasant  for  A  or  B,  but  there  is  no  use,  and 
I  am  going  to  give  my  time  and  thoughts  where 
1  I  know  they  will  do  good.”  When  we  find 
ourselves  brooding  over  fancied  wrongs,  let  us 
banish  them  from  our  thoughts  as  quickly  as 
!  possible,  and  go  to  tbe  help  of  some  poor  soul 
’  who  is  burdened  with  tbe  real  sorrows  and  dis- 
appiontments  of  life. 

Queen  Victoria,  having  completed  her  seven¬ 
ty-second  year,  has  exceeded  in  age  all  other 
English  sovereigns  except  two— Georges  II.  and 
HI. 


HOW  THE  EPWOBTH  CHIU>BEN  I.EABNED 
TO  BEAD. 

Mrs.  Susanna  Wmley  was  very  much  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  her  age  in  one  particular,  and  that 
was  in  waiting  till  her  little  ones  were  five 
years  old  before  teaching  them  to  read.  Many 
rabies  in  those  days  were  taught  the  alphabet 
at  two,  and  could  read  quite  fluently  at  three, 
while  of  a  noted  Siotch  divine  his  biographer 
tells  us  that  at  three  he  had  acquired  the  Greek 
as  well  as  the  English  alphaliet,  and  at  five 
was  wrestling  with  the  Greek  Testament.  Nor 
was  this  considered  previous  or  singular.  So 
Mrs.  Wesley  displayed  independence  as  well  as 
discretion  by  waiting  till  the  fifth  birthday  had 
come  before  her  tiny  men  and  women  were 
brought  into  the  school-room. 

The  way  of  teaching  was  this:  The  day  be¬ 
fore  the  child  began  to  learn,  the  house  was  set 
in  order,  and  a  charge  given  that  none  should 
rtime  into  the  room  from  nine  till  twelve,  or 
from  two  till  five,  which  were  our  school 
hours.  One  day  was  allowed  the  child  wherein 
to  learn  all  its  letters,  and  each  of  them  did  in 
that  time  know  all  its  letters,  great  and  small, 
except  Molly  and  Nancy,  who  were  a  day  and 
a  half  Itefore  they  knew  them  perfectl3^  for 
which  I  then  thought  them  very  dull,  bax  the 
reason  why  I  then  thought  them  so,  was  be¬ 
cause  the  rest  learned  them  so  readily :  and 
your  brother  Samuel,  who  was  the  first  child  I 
ever  taught,  learned  the  alphabet  in  a  few 
hours.  He  was  five  years  old  the  10th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary;  the  next  day  he  began  to  learn,  and  as 
soon  as  he  knew  the  letters,  began  at  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis.  He  was  taught  to  spell 
the  first  verse,  then  to  read  it  over  and  over  till 
he  could  read  it  off-hand  without  any  hesita¬ 
tion;  BO  on  with  the  second,  till  he  took  ten 
verses  for  a  lesson,  which  he  quickly  did. 

Easter  fell  late  that  year,  and  by  'Whitsun¬ 
tide  he  could  read  a  chapter  very  well,  for  he 
read  continually,  and  had  such  a  prodigious 
memory,  that  1  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
told  him  the  same  wordjtwice.  What  was  yet 
stranger,  any  word  he  had  learned  in  his  lesson, 
he  knew  wherever  ho  saw  it,  either  in  his  Bible 
or  any  other  book,  by  which  means  he  learned 
very  soon  to  read  an  English  author  well. 

The  same  method  w'as  observed  with  them  all. 
As  soon  as  they  knew  the  letters,  they  were 
first  put  to  spell  and  read  one  line,  then  a 
verse,  never  leaving  till  they  were  perfect  in 
their  lesson,  were  it  shorter  or  longer.  So  one 
or  other  continued  reading  at  school  time, 
without  intermission,  and  before  w'e  left  the 
school,  each  child  read  what  he  had  learned 
that  morniflg,  and  ere  we  parted  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  what  he  had  learned  that  day. — Margaret 
E.  Sangster  in  Harper’s  Young  People. 


HARDSHIPS  AT  DOMNEK  LAKE. 

The  misery  endured  during  those  four  months 
at  Donner  Lake  in  our  little  dark  cabins  under 
the  snow,  would  fill  pages  and  make  the  coldest 
heart  ache.  Christmas  was  near,  but  to  the 
starving  its  memory  gave  no  comfort.  It  came 
and  passed  without  observance,  but  my  mother 
had  determined  weeks  before  that  her  children 
should  have  a  treat  on  this  one  day.  She  had 
laid  away  a  few  dried  apples,  some  beans,  a  bit 
of  tripe,  and  a  small  piece  of  bacon.  When  this 
hoarded  store  was  brought  out,  the  delight  of 
the  little  ones  knew  no  bounds.  Tbe  cooking 
was  watched  carefully,  and  when  we  sat  down 
to  our  Christmas  dinner,  mother  said,  “Chil¬ 
dren,  eat  slowly,  for  this  one  day  you.can  have 
all  you  wish.”  So  bitter  was  the  misery  re¬ 
lieved  by  that  one  bright  day,  that  I  have  never 
since  sat  down  to  a  Christmas  dinner  without 
my  thoughts  going  back  to  Donner  Lake. 

The  storms  often  would  last  ten  days  at  a 
time,  and  we  would  have  to  cut  chips  from  the 
logs  inside  which  formed  our  cabins,  in  order 
to  start  a  fire.  We  could  scarcely  walk,  and 
the  men  had  hardly  strength  to  procure  wood. 
We  would  drag  ourselves  through  the  snow 
from  one  cabin  to  another,  and  some  mornings 
snow  would  have  to  be  shoveled  out  of  the 
fireplace  before  a  fire  could  be  made.  Poor  little 
children  were  crying  with  hunger,  and  mothers 
were  crying  because  they  had  so  little  to  give 
their  children.  We  seldom  thought  of  bread, 
we  had  been  without  it  so  long.  Four  months 
of  such  suffering  would  fill  the  bravest  hearts 
with  despair. — Century. 


THE  HOTTEST  PLACE  ON  EARTH. 

Did  you  know  that  the  hottest  spot  on  earth 
is  within  tbe  boundaries  of  the  United  States? 

It  is  situated  in  Southeastern  California,  and 
is  called  Death  Valley.  In  July,  a  thermometer 
placed  in  the  shade  registered  180.  This  desolate 
spot  is  less  known  than  any  other  locality  in 
the  country.  This  valley  was  once  a  lake  of 
water,  containing  in  solution  commoh  soda, 
salt,  and  borax,  and  now  above  the  marsh 
there  is  a  crust  of  common  salt  from  six  to 
twelve  inches  thick.  The  borax  deposits  on  the 
east  side  of  the  vall^  are  said  to  be  the  richest 
in  the  world.  The  United  States  Simal  Service 
wishing  to  gather  more  complete  Information 
concerning  this  region,  has  sent  James  H. 
Cleary,  formerly  of  the  Omaha  station,  to  spend 
the  summer  in  the  heart  of  the  valley.  No  rain 
falls  in  Death  Valley  throughout  tbe  year,  and 
persons  who  enter  the  place  have  to  take  along 
supplies  of  water. 

FOREIGN. 

Collectors  of  Egyptian  Antiquities  will 
learn  with  dismav  that  a  regular  manufacturer 
of  mummies  has  been  discovered  at  Alexandria. 
This  ingenious  person  made  his  mummies  out  of 
asses  skins,  which  were  prepared  after  a  peculiar 
method  of  his  own  invention.  He  had  sold  such 
large  numbers  as  mummies  of  the  ancient  kings 
of  Egypt,  that  he  latterly  found  it  expedient  to 
describe  them  as  the  remains  of  the  Egyptian 
high  priests ;  but  the  dodge  ultimately  led  to  his 
delation.  His  manufactured  Pharaohs  have 
entirely^  decieved  a  vast  number  of  collectors  of 
antiquities,  and  it  is  believed  that  nearly  all  the 
mummies  that  have  been  brought  away  from 
Egypt  during  the  last  few  years,  have  been 
spurious  articles.  I  dn  Dot,however,greatly  pity 
those  who  have  been  deceived,  for  between  a 
dead  king  and  g  dead  ass  the  difference  is  nil. 

Plate  Valued  at  |2, 000, 000.— It  is  probable 
that  at  the  state  banquet  which  the  Queen  recent¬ 
ly  gave  to  William  II  at  Windsor  Castle  there  was 
palate  in  the  room  to  the  value  of  £500,000. 
There  are  two  state  dinner  services — the  one  of 
gold,  which  will  dine  180  persons,  the  other  of 
silver — both  of  which  were  formed  by  George 
,IV.,  who  regarded  them  as  his  own  property; 
but  William  IV..  made  them  over  to  the  Crown. 
The  great  silver  wine  cooler  which  was  made  by 
Ruudell  &  Bridge  for  George  IV.,  and  whicn 
weighs  7,000  ounces,  was  also  used  on  this  occa¬ 
sion.  It  is  enclosed  with  plate  glass,  and  the 
silver  is  superbly  chased  and  ornamented.  Tbe 
royal  plate  at  Windsor  is  altogether  wotth  about 
£1,800,000.  There  are  quaint  pieces  which  were 
taken  from  the  Spanish  Armada ;  a  peacock  of 
precious  stones  from  India,  which  is  valued  at 
1^0,000;  a  tiger’s  head  (also  from  India),  which 
has  a  solid  ingpt  of  gold  for  its  tongue  and 
crvstal  teeth,  and  a  wonderful  collection  of 
splendidly  ornamented  gold  shields,  one  of  which 
was  made  for  George  IV.  out  of  his  snuff-boxes, 
and  is  worth  £10,600.  There  are  400  plates, 
which  cost  26  guineas  each. 

A  Pathetic  Jubilee. — Jubilee  services  have 
been  held  at  the  Free  Church  of  Marnoch,  Scot¬ 
land,  where  the  Disruption  may  be  said  to  have 
begun — the  congregation  rebelling  against  the 
intrusion  of  a  minister  against  their  will.  Prin¬ 
cipal  Rainy  and  the  venerable  Principal  Brown, 
of  Aberdeen  (who  was  present  at  the  famous 
forced  settlement),  preached  sermons  on  the 
Sabbath.  The  following  day  a  conference,  a 
dinner,  and  a  public  meeting  in  the  evening 
were  held.  At  the  conference  a  pathetic  inci¬ 
dent  occurred  which  is  thus  described  by  a  con 
temporary:  At  this  point,  Mr.  Strunach,  of 
Ardmellie,  who  is  ninety  six  years  of  age,  en¬ 
tered  the  meeting.  Mr.  Stronach,  who  is  known 
as  a  munificent  benefactor  of  the  Free  Church 
in  the  North,  took  a  prominent  part  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Disruption  at  Marnoch  fifty  years 
ago,  and  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  his  services 
were  requisitioned  by  the  authorities  when  a 
disturbance  in  the  Church  was  anticipated  in 
connection  with  the  forced  settlement  of  Mr. 
EldFurds,  the  Elarl  of  Fife’s  presentee. <  Mr. 
Stronach,  who  is  the  oldest  elder  in  the  Free 
Chuioh  of  Scotland,  was  accommodated  with  a 
seat  beside  the  communion  table.  Shortly  after 
he  had  taken  his  seat,  a  profoundly  pathetic 
and  impressive  scene  was  witnessed.  Principal 
Brown,  the  oldest  minister  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  descended  from  the  platform  to 
salute  Mr.  Stronach,  whom  he  had  not  met  since 
the  historical  day  in  January,  1841,  when  the 
Marnoch  Free  Church  was  founded.  The  ven¬ 
erable  Principal  in  greeting  the  aged  elder,  who 
is  in  very  feeble  health,  fell  on  his  neck  and 
kissed  him,  both  of  them  shedding  copious  tears 
and  sobbing  alcul.  The  pathetic  spectacle 
caused  a  profound  sensation  throughout  the 
Church ;  grown  up  men  shed  tears  like  children ; 
nearly  everybody  was  visibly  affected,  and  there 
was  hardly  a  dry  eye  in  the  whole  building. 


WARM-HEARTED  PASTORS  vs.  COLD¬ 
BLOODED  PREACHERS. 

“I  fancied  that  you  cared  more  to  have  a 
warm-hearted  pastor  than  a  cold  blooded  preach¬ 
er.”  So  spoke  one  who  in  a  high  degree  united 
in  himself  the  best  qualities  of  both  pastor  and 
preacher,  during  his  valedictory  to  a  congrega¬ 
tion  be  had  ministered  to  with  rare  acceptance 
and  success  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury. 

Of  course  Dr.  Cuyler  would  not  have  himself 
understood  as  implying  that  all  who  are  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  cure  of  souls  may  accurately 
be  placed  in  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  the 
categories  he  suggests.  There  afe  many  mipis- 
ters  indeed  who  could  not  with  a  due  sense  of 
justice  be  placed  in  either  class.  They  do  not 
(Kissess  sufficiently  {Ktsitive  qualities  as  either 
pastors  or  preachers  to  permit  of  classification, 
and  may  safely  be  left  out  of  account  in  our 
consideration  of  the  comparison  so  aptly  put  by 
the  beloved  Brooklyn  divine. 

Two  types  of  clergymen  are  before  me  now 
that  might  have  stood  for  models  for  Dr.  Cuy¬ 
ler.  They  are  both  in  the  prime  of  life,  let  us 
suppose,  the  cold-blooded  preacher  having  per¬ 
haps  somewhat  the  advantage  in  age.  They 
both  minister  to  city  congregations  of  wealth, 
strength  and  importance.  They  therefore  pre¬ 
sent  fair  ground  for  contrast. 

In  the  pulpit  their  methods  are  strikingly 
similar.  The  one  delivers  from  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  manuscript  elegant  essays  upon  religious 
and  social  themes,  abounding  in  felicitous 
phrases,  rich  in  scholarship,  original  in  treat¬ 
ment,  and  altogether  delectable,  particularly 
for  the  cultured  ear.  His  voice  is  full  of  music, 
his  action  full  of  grace,  his  discourse  full  of 
wisdom  worldly,  as  well  as  other  worldly — and 
there  the  matter  ends.  For  if  the  test  be  a 
true  one,  that  no  sermon  fulfils  its  mission  to 
which  the  congregation  can  listen  with  un¬ 
quickened  consciences  and  unruffled  mental  pla¬ 
cidity,  these  sermons,  of  which  it  may  not  un¬ 
truthfully  be  said  that  they  are  “faultily  fault¬ 
less,  icily  regular,  dead  perfection,”  are  but 
vain  preaching  after  all,  a  dropping  of  lifeless 
seed  into  the  ground  from  which  no  harvest 
can  spring. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Cold-Blood’s  conception  of  his 
duties  as  a  pastor  may  without  difficulty  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  acts  upon  the 
principle  that,  like  the  family  physician,  he 
should  not  be  expected  in  the  homes  of  his 
people  except  when  specifically  invited  to  come. 
“  Pastoral  work  has  always  been  my  passion. 
It  has  been  my  rule  to  know  everybody  in  this 
congregation  if  possible — to  carry  out  thorough¬ 
ly  a  system  of  pastoral  oversight.”  That  is  the 
light  in  which  Dr.  Cuyler  regarded  his  duty  to 
his  flock.  There  is  no  reconciling  the  two  con¬ 
ceptions.  Mr.  Cold-Blood  and  Dr.  Cuyler  are 
at  hopeless  variance,  and  the  only  way  of  judg¬ 
ing  b^ween  them  must  be  to  compare  results. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  longer  that  comparison 
is  left  unmade,  the  better  for  Mr.  Cold-Blood. 

Turn  now  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Warm-Heart.  To 
him  his  congregation  is  one  great  family,  over 
which  he  has  been  providentially  placed,  not 
for  the  titillating  of  their  intellects,  out  for  the 
salvation  of  their  souls,  and  their  upbuilding  in 
all  that  is  best,  socially,  morally,  mentally, 
spiritually.  He  makes  a  point  of  knowing  ev¬ 
ery  face  and  shaking  every  hand  among  his 
fieople.  He  enters  their  homes,  as  one  of  them¬ 
selves,  with  a  warmth  of  greeting  that  sets 
them  in  a  glow  at  once,  with  a  smile  that 
brings  sunshine  into  the  darkest  room.  His 
purse  is  ever  open  for  their  poor.  The  gift 
may  be  limited,  but  it  is  gilded  with  loving 
sympathy,  and  evokes  more  gratitude  than  five 
times  the  amount  without  that  accomplishment. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the 
graces  of  education  and  culture  are  wanting,  or 
that  there  is  any  lack  of  needful  preparation, 
but  the  difference  between  his  preaching  and 
Mr.  Cold-Blood’s  may  perhaps  be  briefly  put  in 
this  way — the  latter’ s  outlook  seems  to  be  upon 
his  library;  the  former’s  upon  his  congregation. 

As  for  the  results,  let  one  more  comparison 
serve.  Imagine  two  great  manufactories,  simi¬ 
lar  in  all  respects  in  point  of  equipment,  the 
one  lull  of  light,  warmth,  noise,  cheery  bustle 
and  abounding  products ;  the  other  dark,  cold, 
silent  and  motionless,  and  forget  not  that  the 
former  is  Mr.  Warm-Heart’s. 

So  much  for  comparisons — let  us  now  see  if 
there  is  any  moral  to  he  drawn  from  them.  I 
have  one  all  ready  to  hand,  which  I  present 
without  hesitation.  It  is  this:  If  we  nave  to 
choose  between  cold-blooded  preachers,  however 
brilliant  and  abreast  with  the  freshest  phases 
of  philosophy  and  of  the  higher  criticism,  and 
warm-hearted  pastors,  however  indifferent  to 
the  latest  subtleties  of  Renan  and  Huxley  and 
“Lux  Mundi,”  the  attitude  and  temper  of  the 
world  to-day  leaves  us  no  alternative.  If  soci¬ 
ety  is  to  be  saved  by  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  it 
will  be  as  it  is  presented  by  the  Warm- Hear ts^ 
and  not  by  the  Cold- Bloods. 


■Van  Houten’s  Cocoa— The  original,  most  soluble. 


A  VERY  VHEFUL  BOOK. 

“Health  and  Pleasure  on  America’s  Greatest  Rail¬ 
road  ”  is  the  title  of  a  charming  little  volume  issued  by 
the  Passenger  Department  of  the  New  York  Central  & 
Hudson  River  Railroad  tbis  year,  with  new  and  attrac. 
tive  features  added  to  the  publication  of  former  years. 
The  book  is  a  “Summer  book”  decidedly,  and  is  enough 
in  itself  to  tempt  the  tourist  out  into  the  leafy  fastnesses 
of  the  forests,  or  to  the  cool,  rocky  glens  of  the  moun¬ 
tains.  The  frontispiece  is  a  flne  view  of  that  noble  Struc¬ 
ture,  tbe  Washington  Bridge  across  the  Harlem,  but 
that  is  merely  a  bint  of  the  beauties  that  follow.  No  one 
who  glances  over  the  book  can  fail  to  get  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  idea  of  the  wealth  of  scenery  through  which  the 
road  passes,  not  to  mention  tlie  invaluable  information 
that  is  systematically  arranged  throughout  the  book  in 
regard  to  the  hotels  and  boarding  houses,  the  prices  of 
board,  the  fares,  the  distances,  the  possible  excursion, 
and,  in  a  word,  all  that  that  usually  inquiring  person, 
the  -tummer  tourist,  can  possibly  think  of  desiring  to 
learn.  Copies  of  the  book  will  be  forwaroed  to  any  ad- 
diess  upon  receipt  of  ten  cents  postage  by  George  H. 
Daniels.  General  Passenger  Agent,  Grand  Central  tsta- 
tiou.  New  York.— A’ew  York  Times. 


The  only  direct  route  to  the  Catskill  Mountains  is  via.  the 
Ulster  and  Iielawsre  R.  R.,  passengers  lauded  on  same  ele¬ 
vation  as  hotels.  The  new  line  for  Cooperstov  n  via.  U.  &  D. 
R.  R.  to  Bloom vllle  and  Tall;  Ho  Coach  fiom  there  to  West 
Davenport  connecting  with  trains  on  Cooperstown  Charlotte 
Valley  R.  R.  This  Is  one  of  the  most  delightful  trips  one  could 
Imagine.  For  copy  of  summer  book  send  six  cents  in  postage 
stamps  to  N.  A.  SIMS.  OenT.  Passenger  Agent.  Rondont.  N.  Y. 


A  MODEL  RAILWAY. 

The  Burlington  Route,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  operates  7,000 
miles  of  road,  with  termini  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  St. 
Paul,  Omaha.  Kansas  City  and  Denver.  For  speed,  safe¬ 
ty,  comfort,  equipment,  track  ami  efllcieut  seridce  it  has 
no  equal.  The  Burlington  gains  new  patrons  but  loses 
none 


DELICIOUS  MINCE  PIES 

EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR. 


XSi 


"  Ib  order  to  contend  successfully  with 

^  ravages  of  Cholera  Infantum,  the 

most  nutritious  and  suitable  diet  is  Indis- 
F>ensable.  Nestle’s  Milk  Food  is  recog. 
nized  by  Physicians  throughout  the  world 
maintaining  strength 
jjjjj  checking  the  tendency  to  dysentery. 
One  of  the  highest  German  authorities  says:  “In  the  treatment  of  Cholera  Infantum, 
Nestle’s  Milk  Food  is  alone  to  be  recommended  ”  This  Food  has  stood  the  test  of 
25  years,  and  is  known  to-day  throughout  Europe  and  America  as  the  best  and  safest 
diet  for  infants  in  all  cases  of  Summer  Complaints.  If  your  little  one  is  threatened  with, 
or  is  now  suffering  from  any  form  of  Summer  Complaint,  consult  your  physician  about 
Nestle’s  Food,  We  will  send  sample  sufficient  for  four  meals  to  any  mother  mentioning 
this  paper.  r/fOS.  LiiMlMG  A  CO..  Sole  Agents  for  U.  S.  A..  29  Murray  St.  Mem  York. 


financial. 


fl^isovts. 


EQU  ITABLE 

MORTGAGE  COMPANY. 


Capital  Subscribed . SS.OOO.OOO  0« 

Paul  in  (cash) .  1,000,000  0( 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits .  396,716  SI 

Assets . 11,168,685  O' 

This  Company  solicits  correspondence  about  all 
first-class  investments. 

Buys  and  negotiates  Municipal,  Kallroad,  Water. 
Industrial,  and  Irrigation  Bonds. 

Issues  its  Debentures  and  negotiates  mortgage 
loans. 

CHARLES  N.  FDWLKR,  President. 

CHA8,  BENJ.  WILKINSON.  Vice-President. 

B.  P.  SHAW  HAN,  Sec’y  and  Treaa 

OFFICSS : 

New  York :  206  Broadway.  I  London,  England. 
Philadelphia :  4th  &  Chestnut.  Berlin,  Germany. 
Boston :  117  Devonshire  Street.  I  Kansas  Citv.  MissonrL  ' 


Safe  Investments 


may  be  had  to-day  yield- 
7%  interest.  Not 
everyone  knows  how  to 
find  them,  however.  Our 
book  on  investments  is 
free,  and  may  be  of  great 
value  to  you. 


The  Provident 

*  I  * 36  Bromfield  St. 
X  1  UOt  Boston.  Mast. 

Plepse  mention  Thb  Evangelist. 

INVESTORS 

■  Should  get  Information  about  our 

GUARANTEED 

Mortgages 

GUARANTEED  q 

Stocks  ‘10% 

■WB  HAVE  HAD 

-20  Years’  Experience 

IN  INTE8THBNTS. 

NEVER  LOST  A  DOLLAR 

b  araiy  instanoe  Interert  and  Principal  baa  bean  paid 
at  maturity. 

WE  HAVE  RETURNED  TO  INVESTORS 

$13,800,000 

lealMlng  5  per  cent,  to  U  per  cent.  Intareet, 

We  never  handle  any  eeourity  thstwedonotabsolntaly 
eontrol.  The  inveetmenta  we  now  have  are  aa  ■evon  *■ 
any  we  have  aver  offered,  and  pay  more  Intereat  than 
any  we  have  offered  in  the  last  ten  yean,  we  can  refw 
totba leadfaig  banka  in  Mew  York,  and  to onr  Am  p^ 

raos  We  STB  under  the  anperviUon  of  the  Banking  De- 


raos  We  are  under  the  anperviaion  of  tbe  Banking  De- 
partment  of  New  York  State. 

J.  B.  WATKINS  L.  M.  CO. 

3  Wall  St.,  Cor.  Broadway.  New  York. 
HENRY  DICKINSON.  Managw 


DULUTH  INVESTMENTS. 

BEAL  ESTATE  AND  LOANS. 

*We  are  laage  dealers  in  Business,  Residence.  Dock  an< 
Aero  Properties,  both  in  Duluth  and  on  tbe  south  side  o; 
the  harbor,  in  Superior  and  West  Superior.  We  sen< 
list  of  bargains  and  maps  to  locate  them,  when  requestet 
and  have  Invested  many  thousaods  of  dollars  for  thow 
who  never  saw  tbe  city,  alwt^s  with  satisfaction,  and  it 
almost  every  case  with  VERY  LARGE  profits. 


LARGE  profits. 


LOANS. 


We  can  loan  money  for  those  not  wishing  to  purchase  a 

7  AND  8  PER  CENT.  NET. 

Interest  payable  semi-annually.  Gilt-edged  secuiit) 
Refer  to  First  National  Bank,  Duluth,  and  to  hnndredi 
who  have  dealt  with  us  in  other  stales.  We  solicit  cor 
respondence.  Write 

WM.  C.  SHERWOOD  &  CO..  Dnlntb.  Minn. 


7  to  9  Per  cent  NET  INCOME. 

HIGH  GRADE  MORTGAGES.- Principal  and  in 
terest  payable  in  Gold  Coin,  with  N.  Y.  Elxcbange,  at 
tbe  Mbrchants’  National  Bank, Tacoma,  Washington. 

Tacoma  has  the  remarkable  record  of  only  eight  fore¬ 
closure  saleeln  lastflve  years.  Correnpondence solicited 

WILLIAM  E.  SMITH, 

Merehaut  Nat.  Hank  liuildina,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Address  P.  O.  Box  \m. 


ROBERT  ASHBY.  Preat.  Hon.  JOHN  W.  DAY.  Atty. 
M.  L.  HILLSPAUOH.  Secretary. 


NONE  SUCH  The  Globe  Mortgage  and  Investment  Co., 


CONDENSED 

A^iljCC 

iAcat 


TOPEKA,  KANSAS. 

SMFEST  OF  ALL  IMVESTMEMTS. 

FIRST  MORTGAGES  OR  REAL  ESTATE. 

Examination  of  the  property  by  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  ;  Company’s  funds  macra  in  the  securities  offered ; 
safety  of  principal  the  primary  consideration ;  tiUes  per¬ 
fect;  prompt  payment  of  interest  guarantee.  Refer¬ 
ence:  First  National  Bank  of  Topeka.  Address 

M.  L.  MILLSPAUGH,  Sec’y. 


^HIGHEST 

/received  at  all  Aire 
jMRMKk.  /fbod  £xpotUUmitor 

^JjjuARlfMSM^^^CteanUneu,  and  conve- 
to  housekeepeia. 

Alcoholic  Liqnon. 

Naeh  IkKkaoe  eotUaini  material  for  two  large  pies. 
If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  the  None  Such  brand, 
send  20c.  for  fail  size  package  by  mall,  prepaid. 

Merrell&Soule.syracusk.  N.  Y. 


Oy  HCT  ran  hortoaoe  loans. 

y  RBI  AbaoTutelyeecure.  lutereetpay- 
y A  able  Mmi-ennuailly  by  draft  on  New 
a  Aw  York.  Permnal . 


4AroDYU& 


X7xi.llls.e  Ck.xx’y 

AS  MUCH  FOB  INTEBNIL  AS  EXTERNAL  USE. 
Originated  by  an  Old  Family  Phyeician  in  1810. 


buckeye  6£LL  FOUNDRYe 

M  ■  Belle  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Cbareket, 

9  MmM  ESehoele,  Fire  AUrine.ysnne.  etc.  FULLV 
T^^A^ABKANTKD.  Ceulogne  eoat  Proa. 

VANDUXeN«TIPr.ClaaisM«l.6. 

MoSIMNE  BELL  FOURI^ 

bells 

XlM  CHIMKB  AHD  BELLS. 

Ar  PHoe  and  taims  free.  Name  this  pepw 


Tiews  extending  over  twelve  thousand  square 
with  sixty  miles  of  river  in  the  foregroani 
69th  Season.  Eight  niilet  from  tbe  Hudson 
Elevation  3,250  feet.  Temperature  16  to  10  di 
ihan  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  Unque 
moti  desirable  loeatUm  in  the  CcUsMUt. 

Acceeslble  by  the  following  routes:  Via  Catak 
N.  Y.  Central  <&  Hudson  River  R.  R.:  Weet  Shore 
road  and  Hudson  River  Day  Line;  or  Catskili  Night 
to  Catskill,  and  Catskill  Mountain  Bailvav  to  Mou 
House  Station,  and  stage  to  tbe  hotel,  'via  Rhine' 
Rondont,  and  Kingston,  N.  Y.  Central  and  H 
River  R.  R.,  Hudson  River  Day  Line  to  Rhlnebeck. 
Rondont  Night  Line  to  Rondont  or  West  Shore  R. 
Kingston ;  Ulster  and  Delaware  R.  R.  to  Phoenicia,  S 
Cove,  and  Catskill  Mountain  R.  R.  and  KaatcrakiU 
to  Kaaterskill  Station,  ten  minutes  drive  from  the 
Visitors  can  be  comfortably  accommodated  os  earl 
June  let. 

Address  CATSKILL  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE  CO.  0at8kUl,| 


THE  PINE  GROVE  HOUSE 

PAIiENVlLlil!:,  N.  Y. 

Shaded  by  a  Grove  of  about  300  Plae  Trwea.- 
On  the  banks  of  Canterskill  CrMk.  No  malaria. 


bonse.  Near  churenes,  stores,  telegraph,  and  poatofl 
Beautiful  scenery.  Easy  of  acceee  to  boats  and  o 
Livery  near.  Terms  on  basis  of  BIO  a  week.  ’  ■  'C 

C.  DU  BOIS,  Proprletc 


STONY  CLOVE  AND  CATSKILL  MOUNTAIH 
RAILROAD.  . 

Take  this  road  in  conjunction  with  the  Ulster  and  D< 
aware  for  Lanesville,  EdgeWood.  Kaatersnil  Jnnetto 
Tannei sville,  Haines  Fallb.  Laurel  House,  KaatarakI 
Hotel,  Old  Mountain  House.  Hunter,  'Windhain,  Henso 
ville  Jt  wett  and  Lexington.  Through  tickets  N.  Y.  O. 
H.  R  t  .  R..  or  West  Shore,  or  bv  Hudson  River  Boats. 


LAKE  MINNEWASKA,  I 

CLIFF  HOUSE  AND  WIIDMERB 

OPENS  JUNE  16;  ELEVATION,  1,800  FEET;  Seen' 
ery  unsurpassed.  Send  for  iUnetrated  circnlar. 

ALFRED  H.  SMILEY,  Praprietor,, 
Mlnnewaska,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  'Y. 

The  Chalfonte, 

ATI.ANnO  CITY.  N.  J. 

On  the  beach  with  unsurpassed  ocean  r/«vJ 

SALT  WATER  BATHS  U  THE  HOUSE. 

Send  for  circnlar.  ' 

E.  KOBERTS  A  SONS 


NEW  GRAND  HOTEL, 

WESTERN  CATSKILL  MOUNTAINS, 

NOW  OPEN:  RATES  REDUCED  FOR  JULY  :  ONLY  HO¬ 
TEL  ON  MOUNTAIN  TOP  WITH  DIRECT  RAILROAD  AC¬ 
CESS  ;  elevation  2,600  feet ;  4)4  hours  from  New  York.  Foe 
rates,  etc.,  address  S.  J.  CORNELL.  Manager,  or  F.  C.  CAMl^. 
BELli,  Assistant,  Snmmit  Monntaln  PoR  OlBoe,  UttleC  Oo„ 
N.  y. 


GO  TO  THE  CATSKILLS! 
Van  Loan’s 
“CATSKILL  MOUNTAIN  GUIDE" 

Ckmtains  lOO  Illnatratlona  of  the  best  Hotels,  Boarding 
Houses,  and  scenery  among  the  moontaina;  prlcee  or 
board,  and  all  necessary  information. 

INCLITDES  FrVE  VALU  ABLE  MAPS. 

It  la  conceded  to  be 

THE  AUTHORITY  ON  THE  CATSKILLS. 

Mailed  on  receipt  of  40  cents  in  coin,  postal  note,  or 
8  cent  postage  stamps. 

WALTON  VAN  LOAN,  Catakill,  N.  Y. 


The  Liebig  COMPANY 

Have  ror  twenty-five  years  been  putting  up  the 
famous  product  which  stirred  medical  circles 
when  first  invented  and  given  to  tbe  world  by 
tne  renowned  chemist,  Justus  von  Liebig. 
Their 

EXTRACT  OF  BEEF 

is  known  around  the  world  and  has  lately  been 
carried  into  “  Darkest  Africa  ”  bv  Stanley.  It 
is  unapproachable  for  purity,  flavor  and  bene¬ 
ficial  effects.  As  Bbkf  Tka,  delicious  and  re¬ 
freshing.  Indispensable  in  Improved  and 
Ek»>nomic  Cookery. 


■niMl  GOOD  NEWS 

lyiUiUyyuii  to  ladies. 

Orestest  Offer.  Now’s  your  time  to  gal 
orders  tor  onr  osiebratod  Teas,  0wflk6% 
and  toa.irii.y  Pawd*i>  and  aaeara  a 
beantttnl  Gold  Band  erHosaBoaaahlna 
Tea  SeADlamer  Sat,  Gold  Band  RMa  Boa# 
Toll#!  Bet,  'Watoh,  Braaa  Lamp,  Oaatoc 
or  Webater’a  Dictionary.  84  lha.  Flna  Tea  by  Mall  on  ta 
oalptof  8L  THJB  GRRAT  AMBOIOAIV  XRA  0<X,. 

P.  O.  Box  m  n  and  n  Yaaay  Bk,  Vaw  York. 


W  V  York.  Personal  attention  given  to  all 
loans.  Hlgheet  references.  Address 
FRANK  J.  llAMILTt.N.  P4iAavsn.Waah. 


CLINTON  H.  MENEEir  BEIL  COMPANY. 

TROY,  N.  Y., 

MANUFACrURK  SUPERIOR 

CHURCH,  CHIME  AND  SCHOOL  BELLS. 


MpEELT  A  OOMPAHT, 
WEST  TROT,  ».  Ye  BOjISi 

For  Churches,  Schools,  etc.,  also  CUma 
and  Peals.  For  more  then  hai  f  a  centals 
noted  lez  euiieriurlty  over  all  otbaia 


SOLID  VE8TIBULED  THAI 


Batwaan  Chicago  and  St.  Paul,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha, 
Chayenna,  Denver,  and  Portland. 

Free  Reclining  Chair  Car 


Between  Chicago,  Council  Biuffk, 
Omaha,  Denver,  and  Portland. 

THROUQH  SLEEPINQ  CARS 


Between  Ohioagoand  St.  Paul,  Mln- 
neapolla,  Duluth,  Oounoll  BlufM, 
Omaha,  Sioux  City,  Denver,  Ogden, 
Portland,  and  San  Pranolsoo. 

SUPERB  DINING  CARS. 

ALL  AOBNTS  SILL  TIOKHTS  VIA  THI 

Chicago  &  North-Western  Ry. 

For  fall  Information  address  the  Oeneral 
Passenger  atid  Ticket  Agent.  Chicago,  IIL 

V.  B.  HIVIUN,  J.  H.  WBimAN,  W.  A.  TBSAL!. 

^  Vic«.PrMt  Oenl  Mease-r.  O.  P  ewl  T  A. 


VW  Positively  cores  Diphtheria,  Croup,  Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
Nenralgla,  Rbenmattsm,  Hoarseness,  Coughs,  Whooping 
Cough,  Catarrh,  Cholera  Horbns,  Diarrhoea,  Sciatica,  Lame 
Back  and  Soreness  in  Body  or  Limbs.  Stops  Inttammation  in 
Cnu,  Burns,  and  Bruises.  Relieves  all  Cramps  and  Chills  like 
c.  Sold  everywhere.  Price.  86  cte.,  6  bottles,  $2.  Express 


FOR  8ALE-6  and  7  PER  CENT  FIRST  MORTGAGES  on 

CHICAGO  REAL  ESTATE. 

ROSE,  QUINLAN  A  CO.,  Mortgagt  Baaktrs,  72  Dearborn  8L,  CHICAGO.  ILL 
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COMMENCEMENT  IN  JAPAN. 

TE  F&OK  ms.  DR.  HEPBURN. 

Yokohama,  Jnly  2nd,  1891. 
r  Dr.  Field:  Some  three  or  four  years 
indly  published  a  letter  of  mine,  asking 
terest  the  readers  of  The  Evanqelist 
lege  Meiji  Gaknin,  then  lately  started 
I.  The  institution  has  gone  on  doing 
the  work  it  was  founded  for,  crippled 
it  has  been  for  want  of  funds.  Many 
men  have  graduated  each  year,  both 
e  academic  and  theological  departments, 
you  a  report  of  this  year’ s  commence- 
hich  may  interest  you  and  the  readers 
Evanobust.  I  wish  some  of  our  good 
rian  friends  would  be  as  generous  to  the 
as  has  Mrs.  Sandham  of  the  Reformed 
It  is  doing  a  ^ood  work  as  a  Christian 
among  the  youth  of  Japan,  has  a  corps 
lent  professors,  two  from  the  Refomed 
nand  four  from  our  Presbyterian  mission, 
e  the  church  in  Japan,  is  Union.  There 
me  Japanese  professors.  The  Vice-Presi- 
f  the  College  is  now  in  the  Uni*^ed  States, 
ka,  formerly  a  pupil  of  the  late  .Dr.  S. 
wn.  I  think  all  are  of  one  mind  in 
ing  that  it  is  far  better  for  Japanese  youth 
t  their  education  in  their  own  country 
of  flocking  as  so  many  are  doing,  to 
pe  and  America.  * 

need  means  to  make  our  College  all  that  it 
Id  be,  to  entice  them  to  stay  at  home,  at 
to  lay  a  solid  foundation  before  going,  so 
they  may  get  the  full  benefit  of  a  tour 
ad. 

ou  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  church,  for 
ch  many  of  our  friends  placed  funds  in  our 
ds  when  we  were  in  the  dear  home-land  two* 
ago,  is  nearly  completed.  I  shall  be  able 
send  you  a  photograph  of  it  some  of  these 
8.  We  hope  to  have  it  dedicated  when 
and  Mrs.  Gillespie  come  early  in  September 
:t.  Our  Japanese  friends  are  delighted  with 
and  they  and  we  are  longing  to  be  in  it.  It 
built  of  brick  with  stone  facings.  But  for 
e  liberality  and  encouragement  of  Mr.  and 
.  M.  K.  Jesup  we  could  not  have  had  such 
nice,  commodious  building.  This  place  has  now 
native  Japanese  population  of  130,000. 

Mrs.  Hepburn  encloses  the  following  report  of 
ercises : 

Meui  Gakcin,  Tokyo 
The  commencement  of  the  Academic  Depart- 
ent  of  this  institution  took  place  on  June  24th, 
t  4  P.  M.,  at  Shirokane,  Tokyo.  The  exercises 
ere  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  Sandham  Hall, 
e  hall  was  well  filled  by  a  large  company  of 
preign  and  native  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
e  students  of  the  institution.  A  fine  photo- 
ph  of  Mr.  Sandham,  after  whom  the  hall  is 
led,  was  on  the  wall  back  of  the  platform, 
tween  two  Japanese  flags.  Two  large  bon¬ 
nets  of  flowers  on  the  platform  were  the  only 
ther  decorations.  On  the  platform  was  the 
President  of  the  institution.  Dr.  James  C.  Hep- 
bum,  supported  by  several  of  the  foreign  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  Academic  Faculty,  and  Dr.  James 
L.  Amerman  of  the  Theological  Faculty.  Bishop 
Hare  of  the  United  States,  and  Admiral  Bel¬ 
knap  of  the  United  States  Navy  also  occupied 
seats  on  the  platform.  The  music  for  the 
occasion,  as  more  befitting  a  chapel  than  a 
brass  band,  was  furnished  on  the  piano  by  a 
number  of  ladies.  Prof.  Gauntlet  of  Tokyo,  and 
Mrs.  Poole  of  Yokohama.  All  the  selections 
were  much  appreciated.  The  commencement 
exercises  were  as  follows: 

Prayer  by  Rev.  Akira  Inagaki  of  Yokohama, 
and  orations,  two  in  Japanese  and  two  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  by  members  of  the  class,  or  of  the  theo¬ 
logical  and  post  -  graduate  courses.  The  first 
oration,  on  “Patriotism,”  in  English,  by  Mr. 
T.  Tomioka,  was  very  well  reasoned,  and  very 
sprightly  and  effectively  delivered.  The  second 
oration,  in  Japanese,  on  “The  Pioneer  of  Ger¬ 
man  Literature,  ”  by  Mr.  T.  Okamoto,wa8  learned 
and  well  delivered,  but  by  reason  of  its  high 
Chinese  style  was  far  from  intelligible  to  the 
bulk  of  his  foreign  auditors,  however  it  may 
have  been  to  his  Japanese  hearers.  The  style 
and  subject,  however,  were  well  suited  to 
show  the  comprehensive  and  thorough  work  of 
the  institution.  The  gentleman  himself  is  said 
to  be  a  fair  German  student.  The  third  oration 
was  in  English,  on  a  somewhat  startling  subject, 
“Suicide,”  which  was  earnestly  and  forcibly 
delivered  by  Mr.  K.  Baba  of  the  graduating 
class,  llie  fourth  oration,  by  Mr.  S.  Tada  of 
the  English  Theological  Department,  was  in 
Japanese,  on  “Christian  Mysticism.”  The  gen¬ 
tleman  is  a  good  English  student,  and  spoke 
with  great  ease,  but  in  the  Japanese  tongue, 
doubtless  for  the  greater  benefit  of  the  large 
body  of  native  gentlemen  present.  It  was  an 
earnest  plea  for  spiritualism  or  sacred  mysti¬ 
cism  in  investigating  Christian  truth.  He 
showed  its  bearings  on  religious  thought  and 
life  in  aU  the  past,  and  its  need  in  the  present 
and  in  the  future.  The  only  drawback  to  the 
address  was  its  length,  considering  it  was  un¬ 
intelligible  to  BO  many  of  the  foreign  auditors. 

Following  the  oration  was  the  conferring  of 
certificates  of  graduation  upon  the  following 
gentlemen : 

EmOUBH  THSOIiOSICAI.  r'lITH  YEAR  ACADUtIC 

DSPABTliXIlT,  DKPARTMXNT. 

TadA  Shlroshi.  Tomioka  Tom. 

Fourth  Yrar  Acadkhic  DsPARTMaiiT. 

Akada  Kaita,  Okamoto  Tothiyuki, 

Baba  KaUnya,  Oki  Tokutaro, 

Hanaiima  Tetsukichi,  Okano  Takenosake, 

Ho^ino  Bfotojl,  Hhimazaki  Harakl, 

lahikawa  Kanlkaae,  Takasaki  Shlro, 

Koyaaa  Gfalyomatsa  Togawa  Meiao, 

Mataubara  Bhigeo,  Tominaga  Hvoya, 

Matanora  Wabel,  Tomono  Yoahiko, 

Ogora  Elki,  Wachi  Makita. 

It  was  announced  that  other  members  of  the 
class,  owing  to  sickness  and  other  causes,  were 
not  graduated  with  their  classmates,  but  might 
have  certificates  hereafter. 

Following  the  presentation  of  diplomas,  was 
Dr.  Hepburn’s  address  to  the  graduating  class. 


'^ftricultural  Department 


ing  Class :  As  representing  the  Faculty  of  the 
Meiji  Gakuin,  I  uesire  to  express  the  pleasure 
the  professors  feel  in  presenting  to  you  these 
diplomas,  which  certify  to  dili^nce  in  your 
studies,  and  your  attainments  in  scholarship. 
The  professors  have  done  what  they  could  to 
furnish  you  with  knowledge  in  their  various 
branebes,  and  to  inculcate  correct  principles  of 
conduct,  and  thus  fit  you  for  future  work,  and 
for  the  new  life  upon  which  you  are  about  to 
enter.  We  will  follow  you  in  your  Tuture 
progress  with  deep,  paternal  interest,  hoping 
you  may  all  be  useful  and  prosperous  in  your 
various  occupations,  a  blessing  to  your  country, 
and  an  honor  to  your.Alma  Mater. 

In  taking  leave  of  you,  permit  me  to  give  you 
a  motto  and  a  rule,  which  if  you  adopt  and  con¬ 
scientiously  adhere  to,  will  preserve  you  from 
many  an  error,  and  raide  you  safely  through 
many  a  danger  and  difficulty,  to  what  is  just 
and  true. 

Let  this  be  your  motto:  “Prove  all  things, 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good.”  May  our  God 
and  Father  bless  each  of  you,  and  guide  you 
safely  into  His  everlasting  kingdom  and  glory. 

Following  this  impressive  address,  which  the 
young  gentlemen  received  standing,  came  the 
announcement  of  the  prizes  awarded  by  the 
committees  to  whom  the  subjects  had  been  re¬ 
ferred. 

The  first  and  second  prizes  for  scholarship  in 
the  Sophomore  class  of  fifty  dollars  each,  were 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Kojima  Setaro  and  Baba 
Motaku,  who  were  warmly  applauded. 

The  first  and  second  Junior  orator  prizes  of 
ten  and  five  dollars  respectively,  were  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Hara  and  Hosokawa,  with  the 
applause  of  their  friends.  The  benediction  by 
Bishop  Hare  of  the  United  States,  brought  the 
exercues  to  a  close. 

The  Alumni  dinner  at  night  in  the  Sanyentei 
Shiba,  was  partici[»ted  in  by  the  Alumni  and 
friends  of  the  institution,  and  speeches  full  of 
hope  for  the  future  furnished  “a  feast  of  reason 
and  a  flow  of  soul.”  Well  may  the  missionary 
bodies  concerned  in  the  generous  support  of 
their  noble  and  well-eouipped  institution,  re- 
j^oice  in  the  prospect  of  substantial  usefulness 
opening  up  before  it,  and  its  prospective  in¬ 
fluence  upon  sound  education  and  a  pure  moral 
ity  in  Japan. 


THE  SLAUGHTER  OF  THE  FORESTS. 

There  is  one  industry,  of  which  the  Census 
Bureau  has  just  made  a  partial  report,  whose 
large  percentages  of  expansion  in  the  past  ten 
years  will  not  be  hailed  with  general  satisfac¬ 
tion.  This  is  the  work  of  exploiting  what  re¬ 
mains  of  the  forest  wealth  of  the  country.  The 
three  States  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Min¬ 
nesota  yield  about  one- third  of  the  total  lumber 
product  of  the  country,  and  the  census  bulletin 
covering  the  progress  of  the  industry  in  these 
States  shows  that  the  assault  upon  the  forests 
has  been  enormously  extended  in  the  last  ten 
years.  In  Michigan  the  lumber  output  has  in¬ 
creased  from  $52,400,000  to  $68,100,000;  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  from  $17,600,000  to  $49,500,000;  and  in 
Minnesota  from  $7,300,000  to  $19,100,000. 

It  appears  from  the  reports  of  the  lumber 
mills  in.  the  three  States  named,  according  to 
this  bulletin,  that  “the  quantity  of  standing 
timber  now  owned  by  them  is  only  sufficient 
at  this  rate  of  consumption  to  supply  their  re¬ 
quirements  for  four  or  five  years.”  All  the 
timbered  land  that  remains  beyond  this  is 
chiefly  owned  by  the  three  States,  and  in  Mich¬ 
igan  and  Wisconsin  is  of  comparatively  small 
and  inconsequential  extent.  And  further,  speak¬ 
ing  upon  the  same  subject,  the  bulletin  says: 
“It  is  evident  therefrom  that  the  supply  of  mer¬ 
chantable  white  pine  is  rapidly  nearing  exhaus¬ 
tion.  It  is  shown  from  the  individual  returns 
that  the  average  annual  consumption  of  this 
variety  of  timber  as  material  for  manufacturing 
industry  in  the  three  States  under  consideration 
is  over*  10.000,000,000  feet,  and  that  m  .ifac 
turers’  holdings  of  such  timber  are  onl.>  suffi¬ 
cient  to  supply  them  for  about  five  years  at 
the  present  rate  of  cutting.” 

So  proceeds  (continues  the  Springfield  Repub¬ 
lican)  a  part  of  that  wanton  and  wasteful  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  nature’s  bounty,  which  Murat 
Halstead,  in  his  address  at  Woodstock  on  the 
Fourth,  fitly  characterized  as  a  national  sin  and 
disgrace.  And  what  is  going  on  in  these  States 
is  going  on  all  over  the  country.  We  have  now 
on  our  statute  books  laws  expressly  designed  to 
foster  and  encourage  these  depredations  on  the 
comparatively  small  forest  area  remaining  by 
taxing  the  imported  products  of  foreign  woods ; 
and  the  smattering  of  legislation  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  timber  on  the  public  lands  is  wholly  in¬ 
effective  against  the  encroachment  of  private  i 
lumbering  interests.  In  fact,  large  areas  of  the 

Eine  lands  in  the  States  covered  by  the  census  I 
ulletin  were  lawlessly  '  appropriated  by  the 
lumber  companies  through  hiring  hundreds  of  I 
choppers  to  enter  tracts  of  160  acres  under  the 
pre-emption  and  homestead  laws  and  afterward 
to  deed  them  to  the  companies. 

This  subject  has  been  given  timely  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  American  Economic  Association, 
which  has  just  published  three  papers  read  at 
the  last  annual  meeting — “Government  forestry 
abroad,  ”  by  Gifford  Pinchot ;  “  The  present  con¬ 
dition  of  the  forests  on  the  public  lands,  ”  by 
Edward  A.  Bowers,  secretary  of  the  American 
Forestry  Association ;  and  “  Practicability  of  an 
American  forest  administration,”  by  B.  E.  Fer- 
now  of  the  federal  department  of  agriculture. 
The  first  paper  is  particularly  valuable  as  show¬ 
ing  how  far  behind  other  nations  we  have  fallen 
in  the  matter  of  protecting  the  timber  supply. 
In  fact,  the  distance  is  immeasurable ;  for  wnile 
Germany,  France  and  other  nations  have,  by 
efficient  supervision,  so  far  stopped  the  waste¬ 
ful  destruction  of  timber  that  the  point  of  low¬ 
est  production  has  already  been  passed  in  the 
most  thickly  settled  countries,  we  in  the  United 
States  have  rather  sought  to  encourage  forest 
depredations  than  otherwise. 


NOT  A  GOOD  INVESTMENT. 

Philip  Snyder  in  the  course  of  an  article  on 
“ Horse  Brewing  for  Speed,”  in  The  Examiner 
says: 

A  fast  horse  on  the  farm,  real  or  imaginary, 
is  a  bad  thing  for  farm  boys.  It  is  an  incentive 
to  excitement,  to  the  low  assoeiations  of  the 
race-course,  to  trying  to  get  something  for 
nothing,  to  gambling  and  betting.  It  is,  per¬ 
haps,  all  the  worse  because  a  fast  horse  always 
has  points  of  excellence  which  careful  breeding 
may  transmit — greai  strength,  endurance,  fine 
action,  etc.  These  are  excellent,  but  speed  is 
so  alluring,  so  deceptive,  so  corrupting,  that  it 
takes  a  very  strong  minded  boy  or  young  man 
to  resist  its  fascinations.  In  many  cases  a  fpst 
horse  can  be  counted  on  to  ruin  most  of  the 
boys  on  the  farm  where  he  is  held,  and  to  de¬ 
moralize  some  of  the  neighbors’  boys.  The  ex¬ 
citement  is  infectious,  and  thb  example  of  great 
purses  won  easily  by  bets  is  more  dangerous  in 
some  neighborhoods  than  would  be  a  small-pox 
hospital  that  would  be  feared  and  shunned ;  but 
the  betting  and  racing  mania  is  as  alluring  to 
immature  minds  as  a  lamp  to  moths  on  a  hot 
night.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  singing  to  cure 
the  mania  for  indulgence,  and  sometimes  it 
kills  instead  of  cures — kills  the  soul  to  any  due 
appreciation  of  slow  and  honest  methods  for 
gaining  a  living. 

The  horsemans’  professed  hobby  is  to  “im¬ 
prove  the  breed  of  horses.”  Abstractly,  this  is 
unobjectionable,  but  a  great  deal  of  this  work 
in  practice  fails  to  improve  the  breed  of  men. 
Racing  is  demoralizing,  and  so  are  all  its  acces¬ 
sories.  All  the  pretended  good  resulting  from 
the  training  of  horses  to  speed  can  be  obtained 
in  other  ways.  Endurance,  beauty  of  forward 
action,  docility,  etc.,  are  what  we  admire  in  a 
horse,  and  all  these  tonalities  can  be  developed 
without  racing,  and  its  attendant  evil — betting. 
It  is  betting  which  forms  the  attraction  of  the 
race-course.  A  race  without  be'ts  has  no 
charms  for  the  fast  man,  and  racing  would  die 
out  in  a  month  were  betting  suppressed. 

ROSES  AND  HOIXTHOCK8. 

Roses  cut  daily,  with  a  care  to  leave  not  one 
more  than  half  bloomed,  are  at  least  half  pruned. 
If  the  buds  are  not  all  fully  bloomed  yet  on 
certain  of  the  bushes,  the  pruning  of  those 
bushes  must  be  delayed.  The  Amencan  Culti 
vator  says :  No  shrub  should  be  pruned  except 
after  its  full  blooming  season  is  ended.  Where, 
as  in  the  rose,  no  fruit  is  desired,  and  if  allowed 
to  mature  the  plant  is  injured  thereby,  the 
flowers  should  be  plucked  daily  as  they  open. 
If  one  loves  roses  they  will  not  be  permitted  to 
wilt  on  the  bushes  and  become  dingy  brown 
patches  of  disfigurement,  injuring  both  the 
young  buds  and  the  plant. 

The  present  is  a  good  time  to  plant  hollyhock 
seeds  for  another  season’s  flowers.  Spade 'up 
the  earth  and  enrich  it  well  where  the  choice 
hollyhock  seeds  are  to  be  planted.  Select  seeds 
from  some  reliable  source  and  such  colors  as 
may  be  desired.  Remember  that  a  paper  mark¬ 
ed  white  may  prove  to  be  dull  red,  but  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  things  has  its  sharms.  Hollyhock 
seeds  should  be  planted  late  in  June  or  early  in 
July.  When  five  leaves  are  shown  transplant 
into  rich  soil  where  they  are  needed  for  next 
summer’s  flowering.  If  set  in  rows,  transplant 
three  feet  apart,  as  they  ^uire  root  and  foli¬ 
age  space.  Hollyhocks  will  not  bloom  until  the 
second  season,  but  then  they  live  on  for  many 
years,  and  if  permitted  seed  themselves  in  until 
they  stand  in  clumps,  koung  plants,  well 
rooted,  can  be  bought  from  the  florist  if  one 
does  not  enjoy  the  slow  process  of  growing 
seedlings.  By  the  dozen  one  may  sometimes  buy 
them  for  twenty  cents  each  for  young  plants. 
Still  a  twenty  cent  package  of  seeds  ought  to 
give  at  least  twenty  strong  plants,  which  would 
be  but  one  cent  each,  besides  all  the  pleasure  of 
watching  their  growth. 

To  return  to  the  rose.  When  the  rosebuds 
are  all  opened  if  any  have  died  on  the  bushes 
cut  the  seed  pods  off.  Every  bud  should  be 
plucked  and  used  when  it  gives  the  greatest 
pleasure.  Then  cut  out  as  carefully  as  may  be 
all  the  old  wood.  In  this  way  one  can  have 
clumps  of  rose  bushes,  says  a  writer  in  the 
Transcript,  which  are  not  so  tall  that  the  roses 
cannot  be  plucked,  nor  so  broad  that  the  ordi¬ 
nary  arm  and  shears  cannot  reach  in  amid  the 
thorny  branches.  Thus  the  quality  of  the  roses  is 
improved  greatly,  A  bush  rose  is  different  from 
a  climbing  rose.  This  latter  must  be  pruned 
from  its  side  shoots  and  the  main  stalks  per¬ 
mitted  to  continue  on  their  way.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  bush  rose  should  have  all  the  last 
year’s  growth  cut  out.  This  will  give  an  im¬ 
petus  to  this  year’s  growth  from  now  until 
November. 

WEATHER  SIGNS. 

The  formula  of  popular  weather  signs  which 
is  most  kindly  treated  by  the  official  observers 
is  that  adopted  by  the  Farmers’  Club  of  the 
American  Institute  a  number  of  years  ago,  and 
here  given  in  brief  by  The  Analyst :  First — 
When  the  temperature  falls  suddenly,  there  is 
a  storm  forming  south  of  you.  Second — When 
the  temperature  rises  suddenly,  there  is  a  storm 
forming  north  of  you.  Third — The  wind  always 
blows  from  a  region  of  fair  weather  towards  a 
region  where  a  storm  is  forming.  Fourth — Cir¬ 
rus  clouds  always  move  from  a  region  where  a 
storm  is  in  progress  towards  a  region  of  fair 


weather.  Fifth — Cumulus  clouds  always  move 
from  a  region  where  a  storm  is  forming.  Sixth 
— When  cirrus  clouds  are  moving  rapidly  from 
the  north  or  northeast,  there  will  be  rain  within 
twenty-four  hours,  no  matter  how  cold  it  is. 
Seventh — When  cirrus  clouds  are  moving  rapid¬ 
ly  from  the  south  or  southeast,  there  will  be  a 
cold  hail-storm  on  the  morrow  if  it  be  in  the 
Summer,  and  if  it  be  in  the  Winter  there  will 
be  a  snow-storm.  Eighth — The  wind  always 
blows  in  a  circle  around  a  storm,  and  when  it 
blows  from  the  north,  the  heaviest  rain  is  east 
of  you;  if  it  blows  from  the  south,  the  heaviest 
rain  is  w'est  of  you ;  if  it  blows  from  the  east, 
the  heaviest  rain  is  south.  Ninth — The  wind 
never  blows  unless  rain  or  snow  is  falling  with¬ 
in  a  thousand  miles  of  you.  Tenth — Whenever 
heavy  white  frost  occurs,  a  storm  is  forming 
within  a  thousand  miles  north  or  northwest  of 
you.  This  is  about  as  far  as  popular  weather 
prophecy  has  yet  advanced.  It  is  not  a  great 
distance,  but  it  is  better  [for  young  people] 
than  the  old  fashion  of  trusting  to  the  italic 
warnings  in  the  almanac,  prepared  a  twelve- 
month  ahead:  “About  these  days  look  out  for 


THE  THRESHER’S  SONG. 

Ah,  these  are  gay  times  up  in  the  countrv, 
the  song  of  the  thresher  is  heard  in  the  big 
farmyard,  and  the  women  folks  are  hard  pressed 
indera  to  make  pie  and  doughnuts  enough  to 
satisfy  those  hungry  men. 

Threshing  time  is  always  welcomed  on  the 
farms  where  I  have  been.  It  seems  like  a  touch 
of  winter  gayety  injected  into  the  midst  of 
summer.  Of  course  I  am  now  talking  of  the 
threshing  of  winter  wheat.  Tlie  big  threshing 
macnine  goes  trom  farm  to  farm  and  the  men 
board  around,  take  turns  in  helping  out  each 
other,  and  it  may  be,  nelping  the  girls  with 
zeal  mingled  with  discretion. 

Threshing,  the  farmer’s  wife  tells  me,  is  the 
hungriest  work  imaginable,  and  you  would 
think  so  if  you  could  see  those  fellows  eat.  A 
crock  of  doughnuts  melt  aw’ay  like  butter  before 
a  roaring  fire,  and  as  for  pie,  potatoes  or  pan¬ 
cakes,  you  haye  to  hustle  t<>  keep  up  with  them. 

And  does  the  reader  eyer  think  that  the  har¬ 
vester  is  busy  in  some  one  part  of  the  earth, 
during  every  month  of  the  year'  Thus  while 
one  great  region  of  the  globe  is  resting  another 
is  bringing  forth  fruit?  The  St.  Louis  Republic 
gives  Uiis  summary : 

January  sees  harvest  ended  in  most  districts 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  while  the  people 
of  Chili  and  other  countries  of  Southern  South 
America  are  just  beginning  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
their  toil. 

February,  March. — Upper  Egypt  and  India 
begin  and  continue  harvest  through  these 
months. 

April  enlarges  the  number  with  harvest  in 
Syria,  Cyprus,  coast  of  Egypt,  Mexico,  Cuba, 
Persia  and  Asia  Minor. 

May  is  a  busy  time  in  Central  America,  Persia, 
Algeria,  Morocco,  Southern  Texas,  Florida, 
China  and  Japan. 

June  calls  forth  the  harvesters  in  California, 
Oregon,  the  Southern  United  States,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  Hungary,  Roumelia,  Turkey, 
the  Danubian  States,  Southern  France,  Greece 
and  Sicily. 

July  sees  harvest  in  England,  Nebraska, 
Switzerland,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Minnesota, 
Upper  Canada,  Northern  France,  Germany, 
Austria  and  Poland,  besides  several  unnamed 
Northern  States  in  our  own  country. 

August  continues  the  gathering  in  the  British 
Isles,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Manitoba  Lower  Canada,  Denmark,  and  Russia. 

September  rules  Nofthern  Scotland,  southern 
parts  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  as  well  as  the 
•  cold  islands  of  the  North  Sea. 

October  is  the  harvest  month  for  corn  in 
America  and  for  hardy  vegetables  in  Northern 
Sweden,  Norway  and  Ireland. 

November,  harvest  time  begins  in  South 
Africa,  Patagonia  and  South  Australia. 

December  ends  the  year  by  ripening  the  fields 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  Paraguay.  Uruguay, 
the  southern  part  of  Chili  and  Northern  Aus- 
tralia. 

HOUSEHOLD. 

Dainty  Sandwiches. — There  is  no  more  tooth¬ 
some  and  welcome  contribution  to  the  lunch 
basket  for  the  picnic  party  than  a  well  made 
sandwich.  It  takes  its  name  from  an  English 
noble,  John,  earl  of  Sandwich,  known  by  the 
nickname  of  Jemmy  Twicher.  The  every  day 
sandwich  is  too  well-known  to  need  any  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  sandwichfor  the  lunch  basket  should 
be  made  rich  and  put  together  in  the  right  way 
as  it  often  has  to  be  kept  some  time  before  use- 
ing.  First  make  some  soda  biscuit,  cut  with  a 
round  cake  cutter  three  indies  in  diameter  and 
when  baked  they  will  not  be  more  than  one- 
half  inch  thick.  Cut  them  in  two  with  a  sharp 
knife,  on  each  half  spread  a  thin  coating  of 
choice  butter,  then  witli  a  cake  cutter  as  above 
cut  out  two  round  sheets  of  fresh  crisp  lettuce, 
lay  them  on  the  sliced  buttered  biscuit.  NoW| 
spread  upon  the  lettuce  a  coating  of  mayonnaise 
sauce,  lastly  la^  evenly  uj>on  one  of  the  two 
halves  of  the  biscuit  a  thin  dressing  of  boiled 
ham  which  has  been  chopped  fine  and  pounded 
into  a  smooth  paste,  then  place  ou  the  other 
half  of  the  biscuit,  trim  off  the  lettuce  around 
the  edge  aud  gently  press  them  together,  place 
them  in  a  dry  cloth  with  a  damp  cloth  well 
wrapped  around  them.  Another  choice  sand¬ 
wich  is  made  known  as  the  ladies’  love.  First, 
take  a  large  young  chicken,  have  it.  well  cooked, 
remove  the  skin  when  hot  and  pick  all  the 
white  and  dark  meat  from  the  bones;  place  this 
on  the  ice  until  cold,  chop  fine,  but  do  not 
pound  it  into  a  paste,  season  with  salt  and  pep¬ 
per  and  a  speck  of  mace.  Take,  in  another 
dish,  four  hard  boiled  eggs  chopped  fine  with  a 
sharp  knife,  mix  with  this  the  same  amount  of 
chopped  olives,  next  cut  from  long  loayes  of 
cream  bread  three  very  thin  slices  for  each 
sandwich,  spread  lightlpr  with  butter,  then 
cover  two  of  the  slices  with  the  chicken  and  on 
the  outside  slice  spread  a  coating  of  mayon¬ 
naise  sauce  covered  with  the  egg,  parsley  and 
sliced  which  has  been  thoroughly  mixed  to¬ 
gether,  trim  each  one  free  from  crusts  with  a 
sharp  knife.  A  sardine  sandwich  can  be  made 
in  the  same  way,  serving  with  it  a  little  lemon 
jelly  and  a  slice  of  cream  cheese.  Another 
choice  sandwich  is  made  by  dipping  the  slices 
of  bread  in  raw  egg  and  frying  them  to  a  gold¬ 
en  brown  and  when  cool  putting  them  together 
with  a  meat  paste  made  in  the  same  way  of 
boiled  beef  tongue.  To  improve  this  you  may 
add  a  little  chopped  pickle.  Frra  May. 

Cooking  Spring  Poultry  is  thus  commented 
on  in  the  Tribune:  Spring  chickens  may  be 
either  broiled  or  fried.  They  are  especially 
esteemed  at  the  South  fried,  and  served  with  a 
cream  gravy  and  parsley.  To  prepare  them  in 
this  way,  cut  the  chicken  in  pieces  as  for  fric- 
asseeing,  have  the  frying  pan  very  hot,  put  a 
quarter  of  a  cup  of  butter  in  it,  and  when  the 
butter  is  smoking  hot  add  the  pieces  of  chicken 
and  cover  them.  Let  them  fry  until  they  are  a 
golden  brown  on  one  side,  then  turn  and  fry 
them  on  the  other.  It  usually  takes  two  fryings 
to  cook  a  pair  of  chickens,  as  a  spider  will  only 
hold  one  chicken,  unless  the  pieces  are  crowded 
more  than  they  should  be.  When  the  chicken 
is  all .  fried,  lay  the  pieces  on  brown  paper  in  a 
platter  to  absorb  any  fat.  The  platter  should 
be  placed  in  a  warm  closet  but  not  in  a  hot  oven. 
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Hominy  Gems. 

BY  Mrs.  D.  a.  Lincoln, 

A  uthor  Boston  Cook  Book. 

Mix  2  table-sp.fine,  uncooked  hominy, 
4  tea  sp.  salt,  i  table-sp.  butter,  and  \ 
cup  boiling  water.  Place  this  over  the 
tea  kettle  until  the  hominy  absorbs  all 
the  water.  Pour  i  cup  boiling  milk  on 
I  scant  cup  fine  yellow  corn  meal;  add  2 
table-sp.  sugar  and  the  hominy.  Let  it 
cool  slightly,  then  add  the  yolks  of  2  eggs 
beaten  to  a  light  froth,  then  the  whites 
beaten  stiff.  Stir  in  i  level  tea  sp. 
Cleveland’s  baking  powder  and  bake 
at  once  in  hot  buttered  gem  pans, 
about  20  minutes.  A  scant  cup  of  cold 
boiled  hominy  may  be  used  instead  of 
the  fresh  hominy.  It  should  be  sifted 
through  a  squash  strainer,  to  free  it  from 
lumps.— (Copyright,  1891,  by  Cleveland 
Baking  Powder  Co.) 

Use  onlf  Cleveland's  baking  powder,  the  pro- 
portions  are  made /or  that. 

“Cleveland’s  Bak- 
ing  Powder ;  the 

ing  power  and  per- 
fectly  wholesome.” 
A.  F.  Underwood, 
U.  S.  Government 
Chemist,  1891. 


and  it  is  well  to  cover  the  chicken  with  a  sec¬ 
ond  piece  of  brown  paper  to  keep  in  the  heat. 
As  soon  as  the  chicken  is  fried,  stir  an  even 
tablespoon  of  flour  in  the  butter  and  drippings 
left  in  the  pan.  Add  a  cup  of  cream  ana  stir 
the  mixture  till  it  boils  up.  Then  add  a  table¬ 
spoon  of  chopped  parsley.  Remove  the  chicken 
from  the  brown  paper  covers,  arrange  the  pieces 
evenly  on  the  platter  and  strain  the  cream 
sauce  over  it.  A  delicious  way  of  preparing  a 
broiling  chicken  is  with  tartar  sauce.  To  do 
this  the  chicken  is  split  down  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  for  broiling,  seasoned,  sprinkled 
thickly  with  fine  bread  crumbs,  and  put  on  a 
rack  in  the  baking  pan  in  a  hot  oven  for  half  an 
hour.  A  broiled  chicken  will  take  about  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  over  a  ‘moderate  fire.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  put  it  in  the  oven  ten  or 
twelve  minutes  to  become  more  thoroughly 
done,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  cook  a  chick¬ 
en  thoroughly  through  by  merely  broiling  it. 
Serve  it  with  maitre  d’ hotel  butter  or  tartar 
sauce. 

Young  Ducks  and  Geese. — A  green  goose 
broiled  is  very  nice  served  with  tartar  sauce. 
Ducklings  and  geese  are  both  equally  good  when 
they  are  in  a  .young  and  tender  state.  The 
green  goose  has  passed  into  a  proverb  as  a  deli¬ 
cacy.  It  is  considered  green  and  in  a  condition 
for  eating  when  it  is  from  three  to  four  months 
old.  It  18  especially  nice  broiled  when  it  is  in 
this  state. 

A  TENDER-HEARTED  SCIENTIST. 

Professor  Hyrtl  of  Vienna,  the  famous  anat¬ 
omist,  who  recently  celebrated  his  eightieth 
birthday  anniversary,  is  one  of  the  few  who  are 
able  to  deliver  an  impromptu  speech  in  Latin, 
and  he  has  a  knowledge  of  at  least  ten  foreign 
languages,  i^oieosor  H.yrtl  has  always  oeen  an 
enemy  of  vivisection  and  the  torments  inflicted 
upon  animals  for  the  sake  of  science.  One  in¬ 
stance  proves  this  prettily.  Professor  Brucke 
was  writing  a  book  on  the  weight  of  animal 
bodies.  He  kept  half  a  dozen  dogs  in  a  small 
courtyard  of  the  Anatomical  Institute,  and  re¬ 
duced  their  supply  of  food.  Their  dismal  howl¬ 
ing  called  Proiessor  Hyrti’s  attention  to  them. 
From  the  moment  he  discovered  them,  he  went 
to  them  every  night  surreptitiously  and  fed  them. 
Professor  Brucke  was  puzzled  to  find  them 
fatter  at  the  end  of  the  week  than  they  were 
at  the  beginning. 

ErFj:CTIVE  USE  OF  A  SERMON. 

The  late  Archbishop  Tait  of  Canterbury,  driv¬ 
ing  up  the  steep  Holloway  Hill,  was  once  con¬ 
fronted  by  a  runaway  horse  with  a  heavy  dray 
making  straight  for  nis  carriage.  He  threw  a 
sermon  in  its  face.  The  horse  was  so  bewild¬ 
ered  by  the  fluttering  leaves,  that  it  swerved 
and  paused,  the  driver  regained  control,  the 
sermon  was  picked  up,  and  the  Bishop  preceded 
on  his  way.  “I  don’t  know,”  he  said  to  his 
companion,  the  present  Archbishop  of  York, 
“whether  my  sermon  did  any  good  to  the  con¬ 
gregation,  but  it  was  of  considerable  service  to 
myself.  ” 


Take  it  with  you.  • 

,  You’ll  miss  it  if  you  leave  it  behind. 
\  You’ll  find  the  country  calling  for  it. 

Think  of  all  the  small  things  that 
'  \  jire  too  delicate  to  be  risked  in  the 
ordinary  laundry — too  delicate 


vA 


I  - )/ j\\  in  fact,  to  be  washed  at  all  in 

I  Mi//  the  ordinary  way  with  soap ; 

I  -■  ^ y/t  !  U  you  can  wash  them  out  easily 

I  •  I  j/'  ^  in  your  own  room. 

iT  V  There’s  no  trouble — no 

harm  to  anything.  Think  of 
it  in  the  bath,  too.  It’s  the  Turkish  bath — in  a  shape  to  be 
carried  about.  Ah!  We  haven’t  mentioned  what  it  is.  It’s 
Pear  line  ^  you  ought  to  know  it  from*the  description. 

You  ought  to  know  that  it’s  the  rub — rulA— rub— in  the 
wash  that  wears  out  clothes.  You  ought  to  know  that  Pearline 
does  away  with  the  rubbing.  Millions  know  Pearline — mill¬ 
ions  use Beware  of  the  many  imiUtions.  i8g  JAMBS  PYLE,  New  York. 


AND  WHEN  XJ/^VTlVrTlVnT'  because  your  physiolan  will  cheerfully 

^  '  - TO  USB -  JJVy  V  XLy  X-Lx  J_i.  the  aid  and  nutrition  afforded  by  BOVININE. 

If  you  ask  him,  In  his  treatment  of  Consmoptlon,  RroncUtis,  all  Feyern,  Diphtheria,  DyspeMC 
Gastric  Catarrh,  Pneumonia,  General  Debility,  Feeble  Infants,  Nnrsing  Mothers,  Nerrons  Proatrai 
tion.  Cancer,  the  Orerworked.  Athletes,  Bicycle  Riders,  Singers  and  Public  Speakers,  find  It  India* 
pensable  on  trial.  BECAUSE  In  disease  ordinary  foods  are  not  assimilated,  and  thousands  staraa 
in  the  midst  of  plenty  for  want  of  a  suitable  food.  When  you  visit  the  sick  poor,  car^  thsM 
BOVlNINEj  it  may  save  a  life;  It  Is  always  beneficial  BECAUSE  Beef  Tea  and  cooked  Beef  ^traota 
are  by  all  authorities  pronounced  useless  for  feod.  BECAUSE  BOVIIIINE  is  the  only  raw  meat  foo4 
condensed  by  a  cold  process,  by  which  ALL  the  nutritive  elements  of  selected  beef  are  preserved  !■ 
a  palatable  form,  ready  for  Immediate  use.  BECAUSE  BOVININE  never  spoils,  as  hae  been  protafl 
after  a  test  of  twelve  years.  WHEN  you  travel,  pack  up  a  bottle  of  BOYININ&  It’s  a  necessity  !■ 
sea  and  car  sickness,  and  good  for  a  lunch.  ’BECAUSE  after  severe  tests  and  comparisons,  It  !■' 
preferred  in  all  Hospitals  of  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy,  and  by  the  best  physicians  everywhen^ 
See  their  Hospital  reports,  &o.  The  a.  P.  BUSH  M’F'O.  co..  New  York,  Chloaso,  and  T  itmlM.  ^ 


OAKLAND  HEIGHTS  SANATORIUM,  AshevUle,  North  CaroUna. 


VAN  HOUTEN’S 
M.  COCOA 


“  Cap'en  Cuttle 
JFnows  agood  thing, 
J  tell  ye;  and  when 
Se  hails  a  better 
Hrink  than  VAN 
^outen’s  Cocoa. 
ffe'll  make  a  note 
On  it.” 


..  j  j  'I  i 


Located  on  an  eminence  overlooking  Asheville  and  BarroandinK  country  for  a  radios  of  thirty  miles.  A  pool 
ments  of  the  house  are  conducive  to  health  and  comfort.  Elevators  electric  light  and  steam  heat  throagnai 
Thoronghly  equipped  for  the  scientific  treatment  of  Nervous  and  Chronic  diseases.  Turkish,  Roman  and  Rnaal 
Bath&  Electricity,  Massage  and  Swedish  Moyements.  The  Medical  ManaaemeiU  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
W.  Ntefue.  recently  of  the  Jackson  Sanaioriwm,  at  Dansville,  N.  T.  For  particulars  address  Miss  Eicnu 
VAUGHN,  Asheville.  N.  O. 


nts.  The  Medical  Manaacmem  wiu  be  under  the  direction  of  Dr.P. 
,  at  Dansville,  N.  T.  For  particulars  address  Miss  EKIljafl 


OAr’ZM  CUTTLE. 


PERFECTLY  PURE. 


VAN  HOUTEN’S  PATENT  PROCESS 

inarasMS  by  SOrzn  oemt.  the  soinbiUty  of  the 
fleib-forming  elemenU,  meking  of  the  0000a 
bean  an  easttv  digested,  delioions,  nourish¬ 
ing  and  stimulating  drink,  readily  osaimilated 
eren  by  the  most  delicate. 

Ask  yonr  grocer  for  Van  Houten's  and  take 
no  snbetitnte.  sw-Ifnct  obtainable  enclose 
Jfets.  to  either  Van  Houten  A  ZOON,  106 
ItosdeStreet,  New  York,  or45  Wabash  Are., 
(Chicago,  and  a  can.  containing  enough  for  35 
to  40  cope  will  be  mailed.  Mention  this 
puhlioation.  Prepared  only  by  the  inventors 
VaS  HoxrrzN  A  Zoon,  Weesp,  Holland. 

The  standard  Cocoa  of  the  World. 


(sectional  Plate.) 


ESTERBROOm 


ASK  YOUR  STOREKEEPER  FOR 


Aspinall 


"XII”  on  1847  Rogers  Bros.  # 

Spoons  and  Forks  means  they  are  plated  thrts 
Ubsi  hssvln  on  the  three  points  most  exposed  to 
wear  as  shown  above,  adding  correepondii^ly 
to  their  durability,  at  an  addinonal  cost  on  'fes 
Bpoons  of  7.5c  and  on  Table  Spoons  said  Forka 
91.60  per  dozen. 

MAHUPACTUBEO  ONLY  BY 

The  MBkiDEN  Britannia  Co, 


Fur  beautifying  and  decorating  the  home  it  nas 
no  equal.  For  interior  decoration,  suitable  for 
w(xk1,  wicker,  metal,  glass,  earthenware,  etc 
Put  up  in  self-opening  tins  ready  for  Immediate  use. 
Made  in  every  color,  shade  and  tint.  Prices,  by 
mail :  Tins,  60  cts.;  Tinlets,  ^  ds. 

Testimonials  received  from  H.  I.  M.  the  Empress  of 
Germany,  H.  M.  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  the  Marchioness 
of  Salisbury  .Countess  of  Loudoun,  Countess  of  Norbury. 
Countess  of  Ferrers  and  Viscountess  of  Clifden,also  usm 
at  Handringham,  the  residence  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of 
W'ales. 

Aspinall’s  English  Enamel  was  awarded  the  first 
prize  medal  at  Paris  in  1889,  and  the  only  gold  medal  at 
Edinburgh  in  1890.  Beware  of  worthless  imitations. 
Wholesale  Depot  for  the  United  States, 

884  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
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CONTINENTAL 

Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Extract  from  Statement  made  January  lei,  189t. 

Cash  Capital . •l.OOO.OO*  M 

Reserves  for  Insurance  in  force,  etc...  3i,985,8M  W 

Net  Surplns .  1,609, 6»0 

Policy  Holders  Surplus .  9,609,696 

Gross  Assets . 6,587,666  M 

Safety  Fund  Policies  Issued. 

F.  C.  MOORE,  President 
CYROS  PECK,  Yice-Prea't  and  Sec'y. 

HENRY  EVANS,  2d  Vice-Prea't  and  Sec'y  Agencies’fltpSL 
EDWARD  LANNING,  WM.  A.  HOLMAN,  Asst  Sec'm. 


DIECKERHOFF,  RAFFLOER  A  CO.,  Main  Office)  100  Broadway,  New  YorM# 


SHOES. 


MCRIDCN.  CONM. 
lOO.  SAN  rilAMClMCO. 


rMmmw  ooops  fur  thm  mrocse  oj> 
svMffr  FmsT-CLAms 


X  TWO  1 


Tff 

H 

E 


B&HIAMP 


WORLD  RENOWNED. 

ACRNOWLEOOED  YO  BE 

THE  best. 

rntmpimmt  CMstraetlM* 

FteMt  Flalsli* 

Btmtj  Lamp  U  SUmpsd 

“The  B.&H.” 

TAKE  NO  OTHER. 

SOLD  BY  LEADING  HDUSES  EVERYWHERE. 
aANOTAOniBaD  by 

BRADLEY  &  HUBBARD  MF6.  GO., 

Nsw  York,  Boston,  Chicago.  Fadoriot,  MorMoa,  a. 


C.  H.  DUTCHER,  Secretary  Brooklyn  Dept., 

Court  and  Montague  Streets,  Brooklyn,  M.  W 

Omnm  ■  ■  ■■  J.J.  McDonald,  Manager  Western  Dept., 

■  ■  mm  ^  Rialto  BnUding, Chicago, na 

R  J.  TAYLOR,  Gen.  Adjuster. 

LADIES  who  desire  to  consult  their  d.  b.  wilson,  SJSir  pISJ’(^t 

•  ,  ,  ,  II  •  Street,  San  Fnmclooo,  Oak 

taste  and  comfort,  should  ask  their  _ 

dealers  for  the  RESPONSIBLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 


dealers  for  the 

PERFECT  FITTING  SHOES 

made  by  C.  P.  FORD  &  Co. 

Sold  In  all  parts .  of  the  United 
States. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  them  in 
stock,  send  a  postal  card  for  informa¬ 
tion  to 

C.  P.  Ford  Ot  Co., 

ROCHESTER.  NEW  YORK. 


BOYNTON 

IF'XJrLlV-A-OEl  GO. 


To  WASHINGTON 

life  iDsoranee  Co. 

OB’  UTHTW  YOItK.', 


F.  A.  FERRIS  &  COMPANY. 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  BOYNTON’S 

FURNACES, 

.  RANGES, 


W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr.,  President. 
WILLUM  HAXTUN,  Y.  Pres. 

ASSETS,  ...  $10,000,000 

A  Good  Policy— The  Comblimtion  Policy  of  TUB 
WASHINGTON. 

Say  the  amount  of  the  policy  le  $30,000.  During 
the  term  of  15  or  20  years,  the  bolder  iis  Insnze# 
for  $30,000.  At  close  of  period  he  receives  $30,00$ 
CASH,  together  with  all  accumulated  uuused  diw 
Idends;  also  a  Paid-up  Life  Policy  for  $16,000k 
Total,  $45,000  and  dividends. 

THE  WASHINGTON’S  policies  are  Inoontest* 
able,  with  residence  and  travel  unrestricted  bf 
tbelr  terms.  Immediate  settlement  of  slaims.  . 

Address 

L  S.  FRENCH,  Sap't  of  AgONlos, 

21  CorOandt  Streep  New  York  Chf. 


HIII6l<fHk  wUHHIUllLUIBt  itroctioii.  Isaued 
■y  6EO.  F.  ROOT.  both  in  Amorican 

aad  Fonlga  Fingaring.  Frica  of  aithar  fingering 
•3.75  by  mul,  poatpatd. 

RDDT’I  NEW  CDURSE.ySr.  ‘"tI.  Wt! 

By  F.  W.  SOOT.  moat  advanced  and 

moot  practical  book  for  Private  or  Claae  Vocal  In- 
itmctlon.  Paper,  81.M;  Limp  Cloth,  82.00  by  mail 
POMtPMida 

REED  DRDAN  ITUDIEI. 

By  W.  F.  SUDDS.  hrnaiva  act  of  atnd- 

laa  by  tbia  eminent  writer.  In  eight  Booka.  Price, 
SOcta.  each,  poatpaid. 

MUSICAL  VltlTDR.fo^cb"o?rV^n'd  Orgfniata. 

Oontaina  Antbams,  Volnntarias  and  Intereiting 
Beading  Hatter.  Single  copiei  I5cti.,  81.50  per  year. 
Special  tarmi  to  olnbe  of  five  or  more.  .  . 

RKFilA  HR  sniin  The  lateet  and  beet  book 
AnBnA  Ur  SUIIlie  for  singing  Schoole  and 
By  6.  F.  Boat  A  CCLOaea  Conventions,  full  of  good 
thtnga.  Price,  OOeta.  poatpaid. 

HDW  TD  PLAY€HDRDS.,.io7rnVmcVion'2 

for  leaming  to  play  ebordi .  Price,  SOcti.  poatpaid. 

— rVBLISHBD  BY - 

THE  JOHN  CHUBCH  CO.. 
TAW.AaSt.  18B.18th8a, 

6IB01iniAT1.6.  BBW  TOBK 


Steam  Heaters,  Etc.  U.  S,  Mail  ,Steamshios. 


207  A  209  Water  Street,  MEW  YORK, 

47  A  49  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO. 

Orer  65,000  Boyitoii  Pomces  NOW  IN  D8E. 


Grand,  Upright  and  Square. 
Medarats  Prlcsa. 

n>  BSBT,  IBSTALiairiSt  ABD  XXCRABGBb 

5th  ATOap  core  16th  St.p  N.Te 


Steamers  every  Saturday  from  .4ew  York  to 

GLASGOW  and  LONDONDEBBT, 

From  Pier  41,  N.  R.,  foot  of  West  24th  St. 

Saturday,  Aug.  1,  No  Sailinp  I  FURNESSIA,  Aug.  15J  pjle 
ETHIOPIA,  Aug.  8, 8  a.m.  |  CIBUAUSIA,  Ang.  2M  Ajfc 

CITY  OF  ROME,  Sept.  5, 7  A.M.,  Oct.  10,  lO-JO  A.if. 
Rates  for  Saloon  Passage. 

By  S.  S.  CITY  OF  ROME,  660  and  upwards,  accordlag 
to  accommodation  and  location  of  room. 

,  Other  steamers  of  the  line,  650  and  upwards. 
Second  Cabin,  630.  Steerage  690. 

Passengers  booked  at  through  rates  to  or  from  any^clty 
in  Great  Britain  or  on  the  Continent. 

Drafts  on  London  sold  nt  lowest  rates. 

For  Books  of  Tours,  Tickets,  or  farther  informnthMi» 

HENDERSON  BBOTHERSp 

7  BOWUMG  ORBEN,  NEW  TOMM. 


P 
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THE  NEW-YORK  EVAKGEUST^’HtJRSDAY.  JULY  30,  1891. 


n  a  review 


THE  WAT  IT  LOOKS  TO  ONE  WHO  WAS  were  a  set  of  unprincipled  speculators,  ready 
NOT  IN  IT  advantage  of  the  smallest 

.  ,  o  1  loophole  or  technicality  to  carry  their  point,  as 

of  th.  of  “/  O'";™'  ,-f  „e„  who  must  hot  bo  trusted. 

nf  Or.  Bartlett  made  a  good  point  against  Dr. 


Assembly  in  the  Briggs’  case,  it  is  diflScult  to 


-  ...  .1  v-k  A  A-f  A .  lAaiiricbir  juavA^  a  s^tuv 

escape  the  conviction  that  Dr  Raymond  of  Worcester’s  substitute,  when  he  said  that  “in 
AJbany  m  his  brief  address  nearly  at  t^  close  ^ 

of  the  debate  gave  what  should  have  been  the  aentenciig  him  without  trial  or 

pivotal  thought  in  that  famous  discussion,  in  ^ 

these  wofds:  “There  seems  to  me  a  b^is  upon  Committee’s 

which  we  might  all  unite  in  this  matter,  and  „  .rrp,htpr  ininstice.  bv 


that  is,  if  the  report  would  state  in  so  many 
words  that  ‘We  refuse  to  confirm  the  election 


report,  he  was  abetting  a  greater  injustice,  by 
vetoing  Professor  Briggs’s  appointment  without 


of  Dr.  Briggs  because  he  is  now-  under  trial  in  ^  Breckinridge  and  Dr.  Patton  evidently 

his  own  Presbyter^;  believed  that  it  was  not  wise  to  give  reasons, 

which  would  not  be  misinterpreted  Had  the  Breckinridge  of  a 

Committee  brought  in  such  a  re^rt,  it  wouW  reversed 

have  covered  the  whole  ground.  The  confessed  ventured  to 

effort  of  the  Committee  to  save  Professor  i^/^^asons,  bad  reasons  for  a  good  act,”  was 
Briggs’s  case  from  ^ing  prejudiced  before  his  poinfhere.  It  was  possible  to  give  a 

Presbytery,  would  have  b^n  successffil,  in-  without  prejudicing  the  case  of  Dr. 

stead  of  so  lamentably  failing.  There  would  Presbytery.  Dr.  Raymond 

have  been  no  need  of  tne  long  and  unfortunate  ^tich  would  have  relieved 

debate  on  the  necessity  of  acting  at  once,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  right  of  veto.  It  was 

r^retothecredicof  the  Assembly  8  heart  than  ^  discuss  whether  -  the  Assembly’s 

to  its  judgment,  that  it  allowed  the  sad  and  ^  ^ot,  or  whether 

tragic  death  of  the  lamented  Judge  Breckm-  1ih«rallv  construed.  It  would 


deliverance  of  1871  was  a  law  or  not,  or  whether 
it  should  be  more  liberally  construed.  It  would 


ndge,  at  the  close  of  his  s^ech  to  so  ideal  ze  ^  satisfactory  reason  to  the  Assem- 

his  argument  as  not  to  see  that  it  wm  judicially  warmestiriends  of  Professor 

unworthy  of  hiin.  From  having  been  proba-  Worcester, 

bly  more  of  a  judge  than  a  legislator,  he  appa-  ^  substitute  for  Dr.  Logan’s 

rently  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  General  „,„,,„Hmpnt_wlnch  our  beloved  brother  de- 


reniiy  losr  sigm  oi  w  e  ....  ^^g^dment-which  our  beloved  brother  de- 

.  Assembly  was  a  legislative  tody  as  well  as  a  ^ 

court,  and  that  in  its  legislative  capacity  it 
was  perfectly  competent  to  repeal  its  action  of  _ ,  _ 


moved  an  amendment  to  the  amendment  by 


1871,  on  the  matter  of  the  veto,  either  at  that  ^  ^  present”  and  sub¬ 
time  or  at  any  subsequent  General  As^rably  or  expression  of  Dr.  Raymond,  viz. : 

to  so  modify  its  character  as  to  meet  the  unfor-  j^is  own  Pres- 

seen  demands  of  mercy  on  justice.  How  does  it  .  he  then  defended  it  by  such  a 

come  about  that  an  opinion  or  a  declaration  of  ^ 

any  General  Assembly  becomes  a  ter  of  Raymond  appeared  earlier  in  the 

law,”  as  Judge  Breckinridge  affirmed  this  ^^^ate  and  followed  Dr.  Logan’s  first  speech 
necessity  of  vetoing  at  once  or  not  at  all,  had  amendment  of  it,  enforcing  it  as  we 

become?  Was  this  declaration  of  the  General 

Assemblv  sent  down  to  the  Presbyteries,  and  so  .  ui  u  i,  .u 

AS3CU1UV  Dcui  uv,  u  i  j  ,  feeling  that  the  Assembly  would  have  seen  the 

acted  upon  by  them,  that  it  became  a  part  of  .  ,  *  ...  ■'  , 

the  “fundamental  law”  of  the  Church?  Colonel  .  •*  .u  n  *  .w  .  .  v.  .i  * 

vuc  ,  ^  •  j.j  .  But  if  the  Committee  at  the  outset  had  sim- 

IfcCook  states  that  Auburn  did  not  ratify  the  .j,.,  u  .u  i. 

oia.cD  _  •  u  j  ply  reported  that  it  would  not  be  seemly  to 

contract  which  all  the  other  seminaries  had  ^  ^  *  t.  n  •  u-i 

‘  •  •  j.  approve  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Briggs  while 

m.de  with  th,  Uen^l  A„embly  pvmg  it  the  W  „„d„  of  trial  for  hero.,  by  hi. 

nght  to  approve  or  dlaapprove  of  the  eleetion  of 

their  proft.aor...«poa  aamadering  it.  right  to  J;  a^iy  words,  and  would  have 

appom  OT  eec  **"’  "'®  ®™  aecured  just  auch  proteetion  for  Dr.  Brigga  aa 

™*  ®  '^® "  ♦i!*,*’rT  ■  '  fa  Hon  of  “®  Committee  declare  that  they,  earaeetly 

It  follow,  them  that  Dmon'.  ratiBeatiop  ^ 

the  contract  was  not  made  in  View  of  any  such  ,  ij-j.  i.- 

..  .  ^.  .  ,  1  •  A  V,  j  honestly  and  warmly  desired  to  secure  him 

limitation.  Is  it  not  also  plain  that  had  either  •'  •  j.  *  u-  j-  .  ■  i 

.  a.  d,  •  a.1.  I  A  fro“  any  prejudice,  so  far  as  his  pending  trial 

Auburn  Seminary  or  the  General  Assembly  for-  i..  «  ^  u  a  .i  «r  j  . 

.L  A  •  UA  •  U _ i.-^-Aivav.  before  his  Presbytery  is  concerned.  We  do  not 

aeen  that  there  might  arise  such  a  complication  .  al  •  .•  w  u  a 

.Am  AU-  AU  A  UI  1.1  K»wre.  luipugn  thcu  motives.  We  would  not  go  so 

of  the  case  as  this,  the  Assembly  could  have  a-ji-  .ua-^ 

m  A  A  •  1-A  U  AA  .1  A  -A  A.aA.i„-..«ra«  fat  »»  ^r.  Parkhurst,  in  declaring  that  in  Dr. 
Imd,  and  might  have  added  to  its  declaration,  „  . .  ,  jj  au  a  a  h 

“  ’  A.  .  i-m  AU  .  11  •  ui? _ .vaA  Patton’s  address,  warmth  was  needed  as  well 

something  like  the  following  proviso :  “Except  ,.  .  .  a  i  i.  m.  a  •  •  i 

.  ®  1-  VA  •  .m  •  A  A  .  •  A-  ~  „  as  light  to  make  sunshine.  That  imperial 

where  more  light  in  the  interest  of  justice  may  ?  a  a  a-a  a  n  -d  aa  >  u  a  n 

-  -Am  A-  A  •  1  g  _ _  speech  did  credit  to  Dr.  Patton’s  heart  as  well 

be  necessary,  as  in  the  pending  trial  of  a  pro-  m-  u  a  ta  a  •  *  i  •  a 

.  .  u  AU  u  UA  i  „A  A...A....  as  his  head.  It  was  a  masterpiece  of  logic,  and 

lessor  for  heresy,  than  can  be  obtained  during  au  •  I-  u  u 

..  .  AU  1  A  ~ui  1 _ Au„  it  was  as  warm  as  the  premises  on  which  he 

the  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  when  the  ,,  t.  uua  i.  au- 

.  .  •  A  A  Aw  AUw  wwwA  stood  would  permit.  If  he  had  only  freed  him- 

nght  of  veto  may  be  carried  dowm  to  the  next  „  .  au  .  .  i  au  .  au-  a 

.  ui  n.  T  -A  A  1  1  •  AUwA  oiwww  AUw  s^lf  ffom  tho  fatal  conviction  that  this  Assem- 

Assembly”?  Is  it  not  also  plain  that  since  the 

,.  .  AU  A  ui  -  iQf»i  _ _ _  iwvwiwi.Aiww  bly  must  seme  the  question  at  this  time,  as  well 

action  of  the  Assembly  in  1871  was  legislative  ^  u  u  a  u  a  i  .u  . 

A  A  •  A-  -  1  AU  A  wvuiw  wg  10Q1  ^vow  as  act  upon  it,  or  if  be  had  been  persuaded  that 

and  not  judicial,  the  Assembly  of  1891  was  ^  .  .u  .  u,  - 

perfectly  competent  to  have  so  repealed  or  a  deliverance  of  the  General  Assembly  is  not 
modified  its  former  deliverance,  as  to  meet  the  fecessanly  a  law  and  that  as  legislative  action 

.  ,  A  g  -  A-  A  AUw  wg  u _ AUww  it  may  be  repealed  at  any  time  for  good  reasons, 

interests  of  justice  and  the  claims  of  brother-  '  u  .u  u  a  .  u- 

hood?  **  broken  through  the  hedge  of  his 

Butleven  if  this  declaration  of  the  General  P^^uasion,  which  possibly  Judp  Breckinridge 
Assembly  in  1871  should  be  construed  as  a  law,  “ay  have  put  before  h>“.  that  it  was  wisest 
instead  of  an  opinion,  would  not  action  upon  to  ^ve  reasons,  and  if  he  had  then  d^ided 
Dr.  Logan’s  amendment,  or  Dr.  Worcester’s  that  the  simple  reason  for  not  approval,  be- 
aubstitute,  under  the  special  circumstances,  frofes^r  Bn^  was  now  under  process 

have  come  within  the  scope  and  intent  of  that  heresy  btefore  h.s  Presbyteiy,  was 

law?  “The  reason  of  the  law  is  the  law.”  It  sufficient,  and  satisfactory  it  would  have 

is  the  purpose,  the  spirit  of  the  law,  which  a  that  warmth  of  his  heart  fr^r  P  ay.  the 

court  is  bound  to  seek  for,  and  not  merely  its  flash  of  which  occasionally  illuming 

technicalities.  Are  Church  courts  moie  blood-  wonderful  sj^ch,  but  which  the  absolutely 
less  than  civil  courts?  When  the  highest  court  bloodless  and  icy  report  of  the  Committee 


of  our  Church  takes  up  a  matter  upon  which, 
what  we  will  call  law  for  the  sake  of  the 


chilled  and  obscured. 

Furthermore,  it  would  have  shortened  the 


argument,  requires  action  at  once,  and  yet  the  have  satisfied  the  friends  of 

interests  of  justice  suggest  that  it  cannot  be  to  pursue  under 

eettled  immediately  without  prejudice  to  the  the  circumstances ;  it  would  have  naade  content 
case  of  the  party  concerned,  must  that  Assem-  ‘bose  who  were  convinced  that  the  Assembly 
bly  be  thumbscrewed  and  brow-beaten  with  the  *ben  or  never;  it  would  have  afforded 

declaration  that  whether  or  no,  the  action  ^he  Committee,  sinc^  appointed,  a  very  differ- 
begun  must  be  settled  then  or  not  at  all?  Is  satisf^tory  basis  to  stand  on  in 

au_a  1 _ ™_.!Ai.  _ _  g„-  Av..>  their  conference  with  the  Directors  of  Union 


that  in  harmony  with  the  purpose  for  which  the 
law,  if  it  be  a  law,  was  instituted? 

Dr.  Patton,  with  great  force  and  eloquence 
protests  “against  the  right  of  a  General  Assem 
bly  to  hold  the  threat  of  veto  over  him  for  a 


Theological  Seminary ;  it  would  have  saved  our 
grand  old  Cliurch  from  the  appearance  of  in¬ 
sisting  that  her  scholars  shall  have  no  liberty, 
within  broad  evangelical  bounds,  to  pursue 


dozen  years  in  succession,”  to  show  that  the  ‘beir  investigations,  and  that  there  shall  be  but 
intent  of  the  law  was  not  only  to  give  the  one  way  of  interpreting  our  Standards. 


Assembly  a  right  to  have  a  watch  and  care  over 
its  seminaries,  but  also  to  protect  the  professor. 


I  do  not  believe  that  the  party  at  present  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  Church,  either  assumes  such  pre- 


Hdw  then  about  insisting  upon  the  technicality  ^ogatives,  or  desires  to  do  so,  bqt  unfortunately 
of  the  rule  or  law  in  an  emergent  case,  so  that  ^“^bs  so  now.  And  it  would  have  satisfied 
the  rights  of  the  Professor  or  the  interests  of  *be  reading  public  that  no  injustice  was  de- 
his  case  before  his  Presbytery  are  prejudiced?  ’"^bich  I  am  persuaded  was  the  truth. 

Ifwe  should  caU  this  rule  of  the  General  Assem-  have  saved  the  heart-burning  of  our 

Wy  of  1871  a  law,  is  there  no  elasticity  to  eccle-  Evanqeust,  and  would  have 

•iaatical  law,  so  that  a  Church  court  may  not  ‘bis  all  too  long  article, 

recognize  and  act  upon  the  right  and  justice  in  Carles  E.  Robinson. 

the  case?  Dr.  Baker  be^ed  the  Assembly  to  ^Second 

.“keep  one  point  clear  in  mind,”  that  if  it  should  ’  ’  * 

fail  to  disapprove  then,  Professor  Briggs  be-  how  to  usk  statistics. 

co“f  »  “Complete  Professor,”  therefore  we  ^  ^  statistical  work  feels 

must  act  at  once.  That  looks  like  mere  ^tti- 

fogpng.  It  shows  the  narrow  circle  in  which,  ^al  investigation,  not  only  the  Umitetions  of 
most  strangely,  n^ly  the  whole  Assembly  was  ^t^tj^tics,  but  the  fact  that  perfectly  honest 

made  to  revolve.  If  we  must  construe  the  Gen-  ,  .  ,  a  ai  a-  »  a  ui  a  i 

,  .  .  .  and  truthful  statistical  tables  may  uot  only  be 

eral  Assembly’s  deliverance  of  1871  into  a  law,  -  av  _  i  u  a  i  >  a  a  au 

UAAAU  u  ....  A  VICIOUS  in  themselves,  but  may  also  lead  to  the 

then  act  at  once,  but  for  the  sake  of  justice  do  a  _  aui  i  -  au  a  ui  au 

.  ...  7  „  ,  most  worthless  conclusions,  the  tables  them- 

not  close  the  action  until  the  next  General  ,  .  .  a:„a-  _  .  a  ia  a  u  -  -ui 


Assembly.  Can  no  “unfinished  business” 
handed  down  to  the  next  Assembly  ? 


selves  not  indicating,  and  it  not  being  possible 
to  fully  indicate  by  them,  the  exact  truth  they 
contain.  The  method,  I  believe,  is  the  surest 


Now,  if  when  the  brethren  twisted  the  thumb-  , or  ascertaining  condiiions,  and  the  truest  on 
wrews  tighter,  some^f^-visioned,  generous  man  conclusions;  but  the  method 

had  nsen  and  said,  Brethren,  you  may  ngidly  must  be  supplemented  by  full  and  frank  analy- 
so  construe  the  letter  of  the  law,  if  you  want  sis,  A  statistical  table,  independent  of  such 
only  the  ‘pound  of  flesh,’  but  for  the  sake  of  analysis,  is  to  me  what  a  red  ^g  is  to  a  bull, 
this  brother,  who  is  not  here,  and  has  no  one  «  immedmtely  excite  antagonism  and  invites 
.  ^  ,  ’  ,  .  ,  .  .  ..  ,  ,  .  attack.  The  value  of  any  statistical  presenta- 

appomted  to  defend  him,  the  higher  law  tion  must  depend  upon  the  basis  upon  which  it 

demands,  and  the  special  circumstance  of  this  is  made,  the  integrity  of  the  lements  of  it,  and 
ease  warrant  that  we  should  cut  through  this  analysis  which  accompanies  it.  No  one  has 
mean,  thorny  hedge  of  technicalities,  and  break  right -to  quote  statistical  tables  without 
’,  using  and  understandmgjihe  analysis  of  them, 

away  from  these  narrow  restraints  of  the  letter,  ig  because  of  the  flippant  and  careless  use  of 
in  order  to  give  the  broadest  and  most  generous  statistics  by  writers  and  speakers  that  it  re¬ 
construction  to  this  rule,  such  as  our  Lord  would  ceives  their  condemnation.  No  one  thinks, how- 
approve.who  will  have  no  child  of  His  suffer  ever  of  condemning  anmsthetics  ^use  the 
....  -r  .  .  .  burglar  chloroforms  his  Victim:  or  the  elemen- 

anjustice.  I  therefore  move,  in  view  of  the  pres-  tary  rules  of  arithmetic,  the  means  by  which 
ent  relations  of  Professor  Briggs  to  his  Presby-  all  honest  accounts-  are  kept,  simply  because 
terv.  that  we  carry  this  matter  and  oiir  richt  to  dishonest  accounts  are  made  possible  by  the 


tery,  that  we  carry  this  matter  and  our  right  to  dishonest  accounts  are  m^e  possible  by  the 

veto  on  to  the  next  General  Assembly,  with  the  ° 

t. _ AU.A  Au-_ _ u-n  U _ AU„  ,:_v.A  Popular  Science  Monthly. 


hope  that  then  we  shall  have  all  the  light 
neceisary  to  act  in  this  case.”  If  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  had  passed  that  motion  does  any 
one  suppose  for  one  moment  that  the  Directors 


AN  INTERESTING  DISCOVERT. 

An  excavating  party  under  the  direction  of 


of  Union  Seminary  would  hold  them  down  to  Lieut.  Safford,  U.  S.  N.,  and  George  A.  Dusey 
the  letter  of  the  rule,*  and  would  say  to  any  of  Harvard  College  is  now  at  work  in  the  an- 
committee  appointed  to  confer  with  them,  and  cient  Icna  tombs,  near  Ancon,  Peru,  unearthing 
to  the  next  General  Assembly,  “No,  gentlemen,  specimens  for  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposi- 
you  have  lost  your  opportunity,  and  our  man  is  tion  at  Chicago.  An  interesting  discovery  was 
now  a  Complete  Professor,  and  you  have  no  lately  made.  At  a  depth  of  ten  feet  below  the 
further  rights  in  this  case.”  Must  we  stand  in  surface,  a  room  about  twelve  feet  square  was 
,»ch  of  fhri„priogi.«  „p„. 

that  we  cannot  afford  to  act  with  some  broad  woman  about  forty  years  old,  seated  upright 
minded  and  warm  hearted  interpretation  of  this  upon  a  dais,  with  a  distaff  and  yarn  in  her 
rule?  .  hands,  as  if  in  the  act  of  spinning.  Around 

It  was  expressly  claimed  that  there  was  no  ^®r® 

^  A  Ai.  TA  A  .  TA-  calsbashes  and  other  dishes  containing  com, 
discourtesy  shown  toward  the  Board  of  Direc-  beans,  fish,  crabs,  and  other  food,  besides  oth- 
tors  of  Union  Seminary.  “  They  are  all  honora-  ers,  supposed  to  have  contained  chica  and 
ble  men.”  Yet  the  time  is  coming,  when  the  liquids.  The  form  of  a  little  girl  about  ten 

Bririh^p  wl.0  n««ed  th.  to  .p  X™  ThVai*  lW“,Ul ‘th 

immediate  vote  and  veto,  will  blush  at  the  way  were  carefully  removed,  and  will  be  produced 
the  Directors  were  held  in  abeyance,  as  if  they  exactly  as  found  in  the  museum  at  Chicago. 


LETTERS  FROM  EAST  TENNESSEE. 

By  Bev.  Samuel  Sawyer. 

UpfcInninK  of  My  Ministry  In  Tennessee  In  1848— 

The  Salary— The  Church— The  Children  and  their 

NameH— Old  FriendH  and  Acquaintances  gone  on 

Before— Sunday  School  Children  Grandmothers- 

Worthy  Children  of  Godly  Parents — Two  Riddles 

—Our  Church  and  the  College  Absorbed,  and  how 

this  Came  About  — The  Coming  Cnlon— The 

Colored  College  of  Rev.  Mr.  Franklin— Anthony 

dead— The  Fate  of  Abe  Unknown. 

Editor  Evangelist:  I  am  at  my  old  home 
where  I  came  with  my  wife  in  1848,  and  where 
I  spent  the  first  nine  years  of  my  ministry.  My 
first  sermon  was  prepared  in  the  study  of  Rev. 
F.  A.  Ross  at  Kingsport,  and  preached  at 
Rogersville  the  following  Sabbath.  The  church 
had  agreed  to  pay  me  two  hundred  dollars  a 
year,  and  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society  two  hundred  more  for  preaching  in 
destitute  parts  of  the  country  every  other  Sab¬ 
bath.  During  the  third  year  of  my  ministry, 
on  account  of  certain  denunciations  of  the 
American  Home  Missionary  Society  by  leading 
members  of  the  Church,  I  surrendered  and 
mailed  my  commission  to  New  York,  and  wrote 
the  Session  what  I  had  done.  They  waited 
upon  me,  expressed  their  regret  at  what  was 
done,  their  fears  that  they  could  not  sustain 
me,  and  hoped  that  I  would  write  and  request 
that  the  commission  be  returned.  My  reply 
was  that  the  action  had  been  well  considered, 
and  was  final ;  that  my  self-respect  would  not 
suffer  me  to  receive  support  from  a  Society  so 
many  of  the  congregation  were  abusing;  that 
the  world  was  wide  and  workmen  in  demand, 
and  I  could  turn  elsewhere  for  a  field  where  I 
might  be  needed. 

They  did  not  wish  to  part  with  me,  and  said 
the  congregation  would  not  be  content  to  have 
me  leave ;  that  the  church  was  prospering,  and 
insisted  that  I  should  remain.  I  expressed  my 
belief  that  if  the  people  wished  me  to  remain, 
they  would  say  so  by  their  subscriptions.  A 
paper  was  drawn  up :  they  set  the  example  by 
increa'^ing  their  subscriptions,  and  instead  of 
two  hundred,  they  advanced  to  five  hundrel 
and  fifty  dollars,  and  felt  so  encouraged  that 
they  turned  in  and  raised  money  enough  to  build 
a  parsonage  also.  The  church  building  was  a 
large  new  brick  edifice,  and  finely  finished.  Its 
pews  and  pulpit  were  made  of  sweet  gum,  highly 
polished,  and  to  my  taste  handsomer  than  rose¬ 
wood  or  walnut. 

It  was  here  that  most  of  my  children  were 
born  The  eldest,  Alice  Mitchell,  I  named  in 
honor  of  the  noble  Christian  wife  of  one  of  our 
efficient  elders.  My  eldest  son  was  named 
Hugh  Walker,  for  our  family  physician,  who 
was  also  an  elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  one  of  the  best  of  men.  Our  second  son  we 
called  Charles  McKinney,  and  our  youngest  born 
in  Rogersville,  we  named  Margaret  Rice,  to 
remind  us  and  them  of  the  kind  Christian 
friends  who  had  welcomed  cheered  and  encour¬ 
aged  us  in  our  ministry  among  them.  The  last 
named  was  withdrawn  from  us  by  the  hand  of 
death  when  three  years  of  age,  and  we  buried 
her  beside  those  who  sleep  the  sleep  that  knows 
no  waking.  To  the  many  inquiries  with  regard 
to  the  other  children,  I  answered,  Charles  died 
of  fever  and  a  congestive  chill  at  the  age  of 
twenty  in  Indiana;  Alice  married  and  is  living 
at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  Hugh  is  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa. 

I  found  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mitchell,  and  Dr. 
Walker  and  his  excellent  wife,  and  Charles 
McKinney  and  his  brother  John,  and  all  their 
sisters  but  one,  and  their  mother,  and  Col. 
Netherland,  and  many  more  of  the  older  citi¬ 
zens  had  gone  down  to  the  grave:  but  the 
town  is  much  larger,  and  there  are  three -or  four 
times  as  many  people  here  to-day  as  Iwheu  I 
last  saw  them  twenty-five  years  ago. .  Those 
who  were  hearers  and  Sunday-school  scholars 
and  teachers,  gather  round  me  and  express  their 
gratification  at  seeing  me  again,  and*  press  Jne 
to  stay  longer  among  them.  But  life  is  hasten¬ 
ing,  and  I  must  soon  return  to  Indianapolis. 
The  colored  people  to  whom  I  preached  every 
two  weeks  for  years,  give  me  a  hearty  greeting. 

I  stayed  last  night  with  Dr.  Joseph  Walker, 
who  lives  in  the  old  homestead.  He  has  a  large 
practice,  and  is  a  most  useful  citizen.  Two  of 
his  children  by  a  former  marriage,  are  acquitting 
themselves  well  in  the  ministry.  One  of  them 
is  at  Birmingham,  Ala.  Dr.  Walker’s  present 
wife  is  a  daughter  of  Chancellor  Lucky,  and 
they  have  five  or  six  bright-eyed,  sprightly  chil¬ 
dren.  Just  as  I  was  bidding  them  good-bye,  I 
yielded  to  the  inclination  to  give,  them  these 
two  riddles :  What  is  it  that  is  longer  when  cut 
at  both  ends  ?  What  is  higher  and  looks  better 
with  the  head  off?  And  when  they  gave 
up  guessing,  I  ask^  them  how  a  ditch  and  a 
pillow  would  do  for  answers.  A  number  who 
seemed  but  childiren  when  I  left  them  in  1857, 
introduced  me  to  their  grown  married  children 
and  their  grandchildren. 

The  two  Presbyterian  churches,  united  under 
Rev.  S.  F.  McCorkle,  and  passed  as  such  to  the 
General  Assembly,  worship  in  our  church  build¬ 
ing.  The  Female  College  naturally  went  in  the 
same  direction.  I  helped  lay  its  corner-stone, 
was  one  of  its  curators  or  trustees.  Our  church 
gave  most  liberally  to  huy  the  grounds  and 
erect  the  buildings,  and  when  sold  by  the  Odd 
Fellows  for  about  f^,000,  our  committee  bought 
it;  but  for  reasons  I  did  not  clearly  learn  or  uh- 
derstand,  it  has  passed  from  our  control  to  the 
care  of  others. 

All  of  us  may  not  live  to  see  the  wished  for 
,  union,  but  like  “Gilpin’s  wig”  and  the  “Good 
time  coming,”  it  is  on  the  way  and  not  far 
ahead  of  us.  Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  the 
blending  of  brethren  at  Rogersville  may  hasten 
rather  than  delay  so  happy  a  result.  They  are 
at  present,  however,  in  need  of  a  faithful  lunder- 
shepherd  tq  break  to  them  the  bread  of  life,  lo 

Rev.  Mr.  Franklin  has  charge  of  the  Colored 
Presbyterian  Church,  numbering  forty  active 
members,  and  of  a  college  enterprise.  Last 
year  he  had  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils.  He 
has  a  choice  library,  and  is  an  excellent  minis¬ 
ter  and  teacher.  ■  He  has  good  grounds  for  his 
college,  and  a  fair  start  as  to  buildings.  He  has 
the  promise,  I  heard,  from  the  College  Aid 
Society  of  $5,000,  but  he  will  need,  and  should 
have  much  more  from  some  quarter,  to  establish 
such  an  institution  as  he  wishes  to  found.  He 
believes  that  with  proper  encouragement,  be¬ 
tween  three  and  four  hundred  students  can 
annually  be  attracted  to  the  college.  The 
location  certainly  for  his  enterprise  can  be 
commended. 

The  old  colored  man  Anthony,  so  cruelly 
whipped  at  Bean  Station  by  a  negro  trader 
with  a  carpenter’s  hand-saw,  to  make  him  tell 
what  he  did  not  know,  the  year  I  resigned  my 
charge  in  Rogersville,  I  learned,  died  soon  after 
the  war.  I  bad  the  account  of  his  death  from 
his  widow.  Abe,  who  had  been  sold  to  the 
same  trader,  but  concealed  himself  in  a  den  in 
the  woods  for  a  year  and  a  half,  rather  than  be 
separated  from  bis  wife  and  children,  and 
who  was  whipped  so  severely  back  of  the  par¬ 
sonage  and  church  to  make  him  tell  who  har¬ 
bored  and  fed  him,  was  taken  to  Aberdeen, 
Miss.,  and  sold.  I  inquired  if  he  returned  after 
the  war,  and  was  informed  that  neither  his 
wife  or  children,  nor  any  of  his  friends  or  ac¬ 
quaintances,  ever  saw  or  heard  of  him  after  he 
was  taken  by  the  trader  from  Tennessee.  All 
are  glad  that  such  things  are  gone  forever. 


Current  Cuente, 


City  and  Viclnitv. 

Hiuns  and  Lafarge  of  No.  5  Beekman  Street, 
were  selected  as  the  architects  of  the  projected 
Protestant  Episcopal  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the 
Divine  at  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  last  week. 
The  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  were 
filled  by  the  election  of  Dr.  David  H.  Greer  and 
William  Bayard  Cutting. 

St.  John’s  Guild  acknowledges  the  receipt  of 
$1,195. .50  in  new'  contributions,  making  the 
total  of  this  season’s  receipts  to  date  $7,395.65. 
Over  6,000  children  afid  their  mothers  have 
already  been  cared  for  this  Summer  on  the  float¬ 
ing  hospital  of  the  Guild,  and  227  patients  are 
now  in  its  seaside  hospital. 

Fishermen  are  reaping  a  fortune  at  sword-fish¬ 
ing  in  Block  Island  waters,  according  to  a  New 
London  telegram.  In  a  three  days’  cruise  the 
steam  yacht  Ocean  View  of  Block  Island  caught 
fourteen  swordfish,  which  weighed  over  3,000 
pounds  after  they  were  dressed.  The  fisher¬ 
men  get  from  sik  to  eight  cents  a  pound  for  the 
catch  in  the  Boston  markets.  The  Ocean 
View’s  best  catch  previously  this  season  was 
eleven  swordfish  in  a  two  days’  cruise. 

The  Law  School  of  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  has  had  under  consideration 
changes  in  the  course  of  legal  study,  which 
shall  at  the  same  time  meet  the  demand  for 
practical  legal  instruction  and  afford  opportunity 
for  a  thorough  study  of  the  law  as  a  science. 
Plans  for  a  post-graduate  course  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Laws,  have  been  under  con¬ 
sideration.  During  the  coming  year  Austin 
Abbott,  now  Dean  of  the  Law'  Faculty,  will 
give  an  illustrative  course  of  lectures  in  applied 
law,  which  will  include  instruction  in  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  contracts  and  conveyances,  and  as  to  the 
policy  of  counsel  in  the  conduct  of  a  case. 

The  first  twelve-inch  breech-loading  steel  rifle 
gun  built  in  this  country,  which  was  construct¬ 
ed  at  Watervliet.  under  the  supervision  of  Capt. 

L.  L.  Bruff,  was  tested  last  week  at  Sandy 
Hook,  before  a  Board  of  army  officers.  The 
result  was  satisfactory.  With  a  reduced  charge 
of  250  pounds  of  German  prismatic  powder,  and 
a  projectile  weighing  1,000  pounds,  an  initial 
velocity  of  1,473  feet  per  second  was  attained, 
with  a'pressure  of  20.000  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  The  range  of  the  new  gun  under  these 
conditions  was  five  miles,  and  it  is  believed 
that  by  the  ordinary  surface  charge  of  440  pounds, 
a  range  of  twelve  miles  or  more  will  be  reached. 
The  loading  and  firing  of  the  gun  were  super¬ 
intended  by  Lieut.  W,  W.  Gibson. 

Personal  and  News. 

The  Lick  Observatory,  near  San  Jose,  was 
exposed  to  danger  last  week  by  a  sweeping 
mountain  fire.  A  large  force  of  fire-fighters 
succeeded,  by  digging  a  ditch,  in  changing  the 
course  of  the  flames. 

George  Ross,  a  hired  man,  tried  to  drive  a 
horse  from  a  vacant  lot  to  his  employer’s  house 
near  St.  Louis,  July  23rd.  The  horse  turned  on 
him,  and  before  he  could  get  away,  it  bit  him 
in  the  forehead  and  cheek.  Then  the  horse 
threw  Ross  to  the  ground,  and  striking  him  on 
the  head  with  his  hoofs,  killed  him  instantly. 

A  settlement  in  one  of  the  grandest  parts  of 
the  Catskills  is  Highmount,  on  the  very  highest 
point  of  the  Ulster  and  Delaware  Railway. 
John  Olmstead  of  that  place  issues  a  map  of 
the  village,  with  detailed  information  relative 
to  it. 

Everybody  will  be  sorry  to  read  this  telegram 
dated  Geneva  (Switzerland),  July  25th:  Henry 

M.  Stanley,  the  explorer,  h^  met  with  a  seri¬ 
ous  accident.  According  to  information  re¬ 
ceived  here  from  Muerren,  where  Mr.  Stanley 
is  staying  with  his  wife,  the  explorer  has  frac¬ 
tured  his  left  thigh  bone  by  slipping  while 
mountain  climbing.  A  later  telegram  says  the 
hurt  is  not  so  serious,  and  mainly  of  an  ankle. 

A  despatch  from  Muncie,  Ind.,  says;  Over 
1,000  believers  in  Spiritism  are  in  camp  at  the 
new  grounds,  near  Chesterfield,  west  of  Muncie, 
and  the  affair  is  proving  such  a  success,  that 
Carroll  Bronnonberg  has  donated  the  ground  for 
a  Spiritist  college  site,  and  has  headed  the  sub- 
sciptiou  with  $1,500  cash.  It  is  the  intention 
to  begin  building  this  Fall.  A  new  move  this 
in  the  history  of  a  delusion  much  in  vogue  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  forty  years. 

J.  O.  Stuyvescaut  of  Tranquility  (near  New¬ 
ton),  has  the  largest  deer  park  in  New  Jersey. 
The  fence  is  ten  feet  high,  makes  an  unbroken 
circle  of  eight  miles,  and  encloses  1.800  acres. 
It  contains  400,000  feet  of  sawed  lumber,  chiefly 
oak  and  chestnut,  all  cut  on  the  estate.  It 
cost  Mr.  Stuyvescant  $20,000  to  erect  it,  and 
kept  twenty  men  busy  one  year.  It  contains 
twenty  deer. 

“The  wages  of  extra  help  for  haying,”  says 
the  Kennebec  (Me.)  Journal,  “are  reported  at 
two  dollars  a  day,  with  board,  in  all  sections  of 
the  State  outside  Aroostook  County,  where  the 
help  is  reported  to  be  generally  hired  at  one 
dollar  a  day  and  board,  with  an  occasional  case 
where  $1.25  is  reported.  This  low  price  comes 
from  the  fact  of  the  numerous  French  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  northern  border  of  the  country,  who 
go  out  in  large  numbers  and  scatter  over  the 
country  for  employment  at  the  work  of  haying.” 

According  to  the  report  of  the  business  of 
the  Registry  Department  of  the  Postoffice, 
'Chicago  handles  the  largest  amount  of  mail 
matter  of  any  city  of  the  United  States,  New 
York  not  excepted.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30th,  the  number  of  registered  letters  re 
ceived  was  230,737,  an  increase  of  about  13  per 
cent.  The  number  of  registered  parcels  received 
was  103,430,  an  increase  of  about  13  per  cent. 
The  registered  letters  sent  in  for  delivery  were 
680,516  in  number,  and  the  number  of  registered 
letters  that  passed  through  Chicago  was  1,079,- 
180.  This  amount  was  about  equal  to  about  10 
ner  cent,  more  than  was  received  at  the  New 
York  office  for  the  same  period.  The  grand 
total  of  all  registered  parcels,  letters,  and  pack¬ 
ages,  is  3,214,598.  _ 

Foreign. 

The  police  statistics  show  that  130,000  persons 
are.  dependent  upon  charity  for  subsistence  in 
Naples. 

The  tower  of  a  church  which  was  in  course  of 
erection  at  Szalatina,  Hungary,  fell  July  24th, 
killing  sixteen  of  the  workmen. 

The  official  census  of  France  shows  a  total 
population  of  38,095,150.  an  increase  since  the 
last  census  of  208.584.  The  increase  is  entirely 
in  the  cities  and  towns,  the  rural  population 
having  decreased. 

The  Russian  Government  has  made  large  pur¬ 
chases  of  corn,  and  is  storing  the  grain  for 
future  supplies.  The  rise  in  the  price  for  corn 
in  Germany,  it  is  alleged,  is  partly  due  to  the 
operations  of  Russia. 

A  Buenos  Ayres  letter  says:  “Intense distress 
prevails  here  among  the  poor.  Prices  are  ad¬ 
vancing  rapidly.  A  barrel  of  flour  has  within 
a  month  risen  from  $18  in  paper  to  $28.50.  Men 
I  are,  frequently  se^n  picking  food  from  offal 
heaps.  Business  people  blame  English  bankers 
for  their  policy  of  propping  up  the  Barings, 
and  thus  protracting  the  crisis.” 

Some  excitement  has  been  caused  in  Berlin  by 
the  announcement  that  th^  famous  Column  of 
Victory,  in  the  Koenigsplatz,  is  sinking.  The 
shaft  is  leaning  slightly  toward  the  right. 
Engineers  who  have  examined  the  work  con¬ 
firm  the  statement  that  the  foundation  has 
proved  unstable.  Crowds  constantly  gather  to 
gaze  upon  the  Column  and  to  discuss  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  its  falling,  while  experts  .are  discussing 
means  of  rendering  it  secure. 

The  Irish  clergy  are  taking  a  very  active  |>art ! 
in  politics,  and  are  resolved  henceforth  to  keep 
power  well  in  their  own  hands.  Secretary 
Balfour’s  administration  of  Irish  affairs  begins 
to  be  commended  on  every  side.  The  lesson 
ought  not  to  be  lost  on  public  men  and  parties 
the  world  over.  Righteous  firmness  is  not  only 
best  in  itself,  it  is  the  best  policy. 

The  Russian  policy  has  not  been  mitigated,  it 
would  appear.  The  Holy  ( ?)  Synod  has  decided 
that  Jewish  advo'ates  who  bwome  Christian¬ 
ized,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  practice  their  pro¬ 
fession  until  three  years  after  baptism;  and 
further,  at  a  conference  of  orthodox  clericals  in 
Moscow  just  held,  it  was  resolved  to  demand  an 
active  enforcement  of  the  penal  laws  against 
the  Stundists,  than  whom  the  Czar  has  no 
better  disposed  subjects  I 

Scotland  is  having  a  ver^  backward  season. 
The  usual  east  winds  of  April  and  May  prevailed 
in  June.  The  nights  have  been  chill  and  often 
frosty,  hail  and  snow  showers  are  not  unknown 
in  May,  and  rain  fell  only  in  small  quantities. 
In  June  the  rain  fall  increased,  but  still  fell  far 
short  of  the  quantity  required.  A  heavy 
drought  is  now  upon  the  land,  and  crops  are 
three  weeks  later  than  last  year.  The  grass 
crop  will  be  the  lightest  cut  for  years.  Cereals 
have  a  most  unpromising  aspect.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  farmer’s  prospects  may  yet  improve. 


Citcraii)  ^otes. 

The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  July  has  an  article 
by  .Professor  Hunt  of  Princeton  on  Plain 
Preaching,  which  is  worth  reading.  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Mead  on  the  External  Evidences  as  to  Cicero’s 
Writings  and  Paul’s,  proves  that  Paul’s  writ¬ 
ings  are  much  more  strongly  attested  than 
Cicero’s.  The  whole  number  is  excellent,  and 
especially  good  is  the  book-notice  of  three  books 
namely.  Who  Wrote  the  Bible  ?  Biblical^holar- 
ship  and  Inspiration,  and  the  Change  of  Atti¬ 
tude  towards  the  Bible. 

The  Homiletic  Review  (Funk  and  Wagnalls) 
opens  with  a  very  careful  and  illuminating 
study  of  The  Inerrancy  of  the  Scriptures,  Ire 
Professor  Evans  of  Lane  Seminary.  Dr.  A.  J. 
Gordon  of  Boston,  writes  happily  of  The  Preach¬ 
ers  Use  of  Inspiration.  Other  articles  are  by 
Dr.  Sample  on  Elements  of  Pulpit  Power,  by 
Dr.  D.  W.  C.  Huntington  on  Preaching  Poli¬ 
tics,  and  by  Dr.  Pierson  on  The  Hiding  .of  God 
in  the  Book  of  Esther.  The  other  sections  are 
up  to  the  usual  standard. 

The  Peerless  Printing  Company  of  Pniladel- 
phia  issues  a  prettily  made  booklet,  bound  and 
printed  in  pale  blue,  containing  seven  beautiful 
Psalms,  8,  19,  23,  42,  51,  90,  and  150,  arranged 
for  responsive  reading. 

The  Sigma  Phi  Society  issues  in  small  pamph 
let  form  an  account  of  the  sixty-fourth  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Fraternity,  held  at  Ann  Arbor  last 
January,  with  other  papers. 

The  Common  School  edition  of  Ginn  and  Com¬ 
pany’s  catalogue  of  publications,  is  well  print¬ 
ed  and  illustrated,  and  offers  an  attractive 
choice  of  school  books. 

The  Sixth  Catalogue  of  the  School  for  Chris¬ 
tian  Workers,  Springfield,  Mass.,  of  which  an 
interesting  account  recently  appeared  in  our 
columns,  contains  the  prospectus  for  the  year 
1891  92. 

Hanover  College,  Hanover,  Indiana,  gives 
both  classical  and  scientific  degrees.  From  the 
fifty-ninth  annual  catalogue  we  learn  that  it 
has  a  Faculty  of  fifteen  professors  and  instruc¬ 
tors,  108  students  in  the  collegiate  and  55  in 
the  preparatory  departments.  It  is  co-educa 
tional. 

The  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Seamen’s 
Christian  Association,  of  which  Dr.  Henry  Wil¬ 
son,  the  assistant  rector  of  St.  George’s  Church, 
is  President,  shows  good  work  done.  There 
has  been  an  aggregate  attendance  of  8,291  sea¬ 
men,  and  it  is  believed  146  conversions. 

The  Year  Book  of  thh  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Associations  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
for  the  year  1891,  has  been  issued  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Committee.  It  is  a  bulky  pamphlet, 
which  contains  much  of  interest  and  some 
statistics  of  real  value.  It  is  illustrated  hy  pic¬ 
tures  of  various  fine  association  buildings,  that 
of  Cornell  Universtiy  forming  the  frontispiece. 

The  catalogue  of  the  John  B.  Stetson  Uni¬ 
versity  of  DeLand,  Florida,  shows  a  good  equip¬ 
ment  for  work,  and  gives  promise  of  wide  use¬ 
fulness.  Although  it  has  as  yet  but  two  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  collegiate  course,  there  are  155  in 
its  various  academic,  art,  and  music  courses, 
and  many  of  these  will  doubtless  go  on  to 
higher  things.  Twelve  States  and  Canada  are 
represented,  and  twelve  counties  in  Florida. 

To  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  the  his¬ 
torical  works  of  William  H  Prescott,  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company  have  reduced  the  price  of 
their  popular  edition,  in  sixteen  volumes,  to  a 
figure  that  places  it  within  reach  of  all  who 
wish  to  procure  this  valuable  set  of  books.  The 
work  is  edited,  with  the  latest  corrections  and 
notes,  by  J.  Foster  Kirk. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  have  in  press,  and 
will  publish  early  in  the  Fall,  A  Supplement  to 
Allibone’s  Critical  Dictionary  of  English  Liter¬ 
ature  and  British  and  American  Authors,  by  J. 
Foster  Kirk.  The  work  contains  over  thirty- 
seven  thousand  articles  (authors),  and  enumer¬ 
ates  over  ninety- three  thousand  titles. 

The  sixth  annual  catalogue  of  the  Albert  Lea 
College  is  at  hand.  This  college  was  founded 
by  the  Synod  of  Minnesota  to  meet  the  growing 
demand  for  the  higher  Christian  education  of 
young  women.  It  has  a  Faculty  of  eight  pro¬ 
fessors  and  teachers,  with  twenty  candidates 
for  a  degree,  seven  special  students,  and  eleven 
in  the  preparatory  department. 

The  Cassell  Publishing  Company  will  issue 
immediately,  by  arrangement  with  the  English 
publishers.  Miss  Menie  Muriel  Dowie’s  book,  “A 
Girl  in  the  Karpatbians,  ”  in  which  she  gives 
an  unconventional  and  racy  account  of  her 
travels  among  the  mountains  of  Russian  Poland. 
Miss  Dowie,  who  is  in  her  early  twenties,  is 
the  young  lady  who  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  British  Association  by  an  address  before 
that  learned  body  on  her  return  from  her 
travels. 

Three  Sermons  on  Inspiration,  by  Rev.  James 
F.  Riggs,  have  been  printed  at  the  request  of  the 
Consistory  of  the  Bergen  Point  Reformed  church. 
They  treat  the  Bible  as  direct  evidence,  discuss¬ 
ing  the  manuscripts,  the  English  and  Greek 
text.  etc. ;  they  expound  the'higher  criticism, 
on  the  cross-examination  of  the  dirwt  evidence ; 
and  they  state  the  doctrine  of  inspiration.  All 
pastors  should  give  their  people  the  information 
contained  in  these  sermons,  of  which  there  is  a 
crying  need  at  this  time.  The  sermons  are 
models  of  condensed  and  timely  learning. 

The  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Professor 
of  Hygienic  and  Physical  Eaucation  in  Amherst 
College,  presented  to  the  Trustees  at  the  last 
commencement,  has  been  issued  in  pamphlet 
form.  Dr.  Edward  Hitchcock  is  a  pioneer  in 
the  cause  of  physical  education  in  colleges,  as 
Amherst  was  the  first  American  college  to  make 
physical  education  a  compulsory  part  of  the 
curriculum,  and  his  methods  have  formed  the 
basis  of  most  of  the  work  in  this  line  in  other 
colleges.  The  report  is  a  deeply  interesting 
paper,  containing  much  of  suggestion  as  well 
as  information .  A  picture  .  of  the  Pratt  Gym¬ 
nasium,  and  a  plan  of  the  fine  new  Pratt  Ath¬ 
letic  Field,  the  gifts  of  'the  brothers,  Charles 
and  Frederick  B.  Pratt  of  Brooklyn,  graduates 
of  the  college,  are  included  in  the  report. 

The  new  General  Catalogue  of  Centre  College 
of  Kentucky,  has  been  carefully  prepared,  and 
contains  a  fairly  complete  record  of  the  gradu¬ 
ates  and  officers  of  the  institution.  Chartered 
in  1819  by  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  it 
passed  in  1824  under  the  Synod  of  Kentuckv, 
which  by  a  revision  of  the  charter,  secured  tne 
right  of  appointing  the  Board  of  Trustees,  on 
the  payment  of  $20,000  to  the  funds  of  the  in¬ 
stitution.  Rev.  Jeremiah  Chamberlain,  D.D., 
was  its  first  President.  The  present  President, 
Rev.  Wm.  C.  Young,  D.D.,  is  the  son  of  a  for¬ 
mer  President,  Dr.  John  C.  Young.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  alumni  is  nearly  1,000.  Centre  College 
has  educated  nineteen  college  presidents,  four 
United  States  Senators,  one  Vice-President,  one 
United  States  Supreme  Court  Justice,  five  gov¬ 
ernors  of  States,  and  many  other  men  of  high 
position.  It  is  doing  a  noble  work, 

Otae  of  the  two  special  articles  in  the  August 
number  of  2  he  North  American  Review,  is  en¬ 
titled  The  ' War  —  Some  Unpublished  Historv, 
written  by  the  Hon.  Charles  A.  Dana,  the  bril¬ 
liant  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun,  who  was 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War  in  1863-4.  It  is 
truly  a  romance  of  the  war  which  he  tells  in  a 
few  pages,  and  one  of  thrilling  interest,  illus¬ 
trating  for  the  thousandth  time  the  force  of 
the  adage,  that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction. 
Professor  Ooldwin  Smith  offers  some  “  New  Light 
on  the  Jewish  Question,”  contending  that  the 
Jewish  question  is  not  religious,  but  social  and 
economic  rather,  and  that  the  real  cause  of  the 
trouble  is  the  fact  that  the  Jews  are  essen¬ 
tially  a  parasitic  race  I  A  reply  to  this  article, 
from  the  Jewish  view-point,  is  promised  in  a 
future  number  of  The  Review.  The  Hon. 
James  Russell  Soley,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  writes  forcibly  on  The  Value  of  Naval 
Manoeuvers.  Vampire  Literature  is  treated 
with  startling  force,  by  Anthony  Comstock. 
Lewis  Herreshoff,  the  well  known  steam  yacht 
builder  of  Bristol,  R.  I.,  writes  as  an  expert  on 
the  Possibilities  of  the  Steam  Yacht,  and  says 
that  by  1900  a  speed  of  thirty-five  miles  an 
hour  for  these  vessels  will  be  no  uncommon 
thing.  The  Scientific  Basis  of  Belief  is  ex- 
TOunded  by  Professor  Robert  H.  Thurston,  the 
director  of  Sibley  College,  Cornell  University. 
General  Green  B.  Raum,  the  Commissioner  of 
Pensions,  writes  on  Pensions  and  Patriotism  in 
a  way  calculated  to  remove  much  of  the  mis¬ 
apprehension  and  ignorance  that  exist  regarding 
recent  pension  legislation,  and  the  resulting 
expenditures.  A  timely  article  is  by  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Hammond  on  How  to  Rest,  showing 
that  Americans  have  yet  to  learn  the  art  of 
resting.  The  New  Political  Party  is  considered 
by  the  Hon.  Sylvester  Pennoyer,  the  Governor 
of  Oregon.  Lady  Dilke,  who*  has  been  deeply 
interested  in  the  organization  of  working  women 
in  Great  Britain,  writes  earnestly  on  Trades 
Unions  for  Women,  showing  how  a  great  deal 
has  been  accomplished  in  that  country  on  a 
very  small  capital. 


Becent  Deaths. 

Rev.  Eben  Muse  was  buried  from  the 
South  Quincy,  Boston,  on  Sabhath 
last,  the  Revs.  Edward  Norton  and  Joh 
sey  officiating.  Elder  Robert  Gilc 
spoke.  A  good  pastor  and  a  public-spiri 
izen  has  fallen. 

A  despatch  from  Plattsmouth,  Ne 
that  Jersey  Hutchinson  died  on  Tuesday, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-three.  He  was  a  so 
historiem  person,  having  been  a  member 
famous  Rc^k  Bluffs  Election  Board  wh 
braska  was  admitted  as  a  State.  He  t 
lessly  took  the  ballot  box  home  with  hi 
he  went  to  dinner  on  election  day,  and  t 
tion  was  the  basis  of  a  noted  contest, 
found  that  if  Rock  Bluffs  was  counted  t 
Constitution  would  be  defeated  and  N 
remain  a  Territory.  Willett  Pottenger, 
the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  Territory  at  tha 
hunted  up  the  facts  and  succeeded  in 
the  Rock  Bluffs  returns  thrown  out,  thus 
ing  the  Constitution,  which  result^  in 
mission  of  the  State. 

Dr.  Ovid  P.  Wells  died  on  the  night  of  J 
at  his  residence,  318  West  Twentieth  I 
New  York,  in  the  eighty  sixth  year  of  hi 
He  was  horn  in  Berkshire  county,  Mi 
18(^,  was  graduated  from  the  medical  sc 
Williams  College,  and  began  the  practi 
medicine  in  New  York.  He  was  one  o 
founders  of  the  New  York  Acad^'my  of  Medi 
He  rendered  efficient  services  during  the  ch 
epidemic  of  1882,  and  was  in  charge  of 
cholera  hospital'  in  the  epidemic  of  1849. 
was  a  member  of  the  Public  School  Socie 
the  days  when  the  present  system  of  p 
education  had  not  yet  been  adopted,  and 
held  the  office  of  Resident  Physician  of 
York  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Boar 
Health.  Dr.  Wells  had  always  lived  in 
neighborhood  where  he  died,  having  taken 
I  his  residence  in  West  Twentieth  Street  whe 
was  the  only  brick  house  above  Washin 
,  Square. 

Woman’s  World. 

The  President  of  the  Federation  of  Worn 
Clubs,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Emerson  Brown,  u 
that  the  clubs  have  increased  from  fifty-one 
one  hundred  and  eight. 

The  Woman’s  Standard  states  that  a  yo 
lady  opened  a  feed  store  at  Council  Bluffs  a  f 
months  ago,  and  has  had  a  good  business  fr 
the  start.  Thinking  bay  would  advance 
price,  she  bought  1,500  tons  at  ^  per  ton,  lu. 

IS  selling  it  at  $16.50.  She  Ixiught  hay  fro: 
other  parties  too,  and  will  clear  $18,000  in 
hay  speculation. 

Mrs.  Deborah  Powers  of  Laneingburg,  Ne 
York,  died  last  May  in  her  hundred  and  fii 
year.  She  had  been  for  over  sixty  years  t 
actual  head  of  a  large  oil-cloth  factory,  an 
bad  amassed  a  fortune  in  the  business.  'Whe 
the  only  bank  in  Lansingbnrg  failed  in  1877 
she,  in  connection  with  her  sons,  formed 
private  bank  which  has  since  been  conduct 
under  the  name  of  D.  Powert  and  Sons.  Sh 
was  charitable  and  progressive,  founded  a  bom 
for  aged  women,  and  when  school  suffrage 
granted  to  women  a  few  years  ^o,  was  the  firs 
at  the  polls  to  deposit  her  ballot.  She  retainei 
all  her  faculties  of  mind  and  body  to  her  ad 
vanced  age. 

From  the  Woman’s  Tribune  we  take  the  fol 
lowing  account  of  a  woman’s  heroism  an 
ability:  The  Johanna,  a  German  vessel,  1 
Mauritius,  April  8,  1890,  laden  with  su|_ 
bound  for  Melbourne.  The  wife  and  child  o: 
the  Captain  being  on  board.  On  April  5th,  the 
deck  boy  and  mate  showed  symptoms  of  fever 
which  by  the  10th  had  seized  the  whole  crew. 
The  mate  soon  rallied.  One  man  died  April 
28rd,  the  second  died  on  the  26th,  the  cook  Hay 
1st.  After  the  cook  died,  Mrs.  Heinders.  tfaie 
Captain’s  wife,  attended  to  the  galley.  fYom 
that  time  till  May  7th,  there  was  nothing  but 
heavy  gales.  The*  Captain,  Mrs.  Heinders,  and 
the  mate,  put  between  800  and  400  bi^gs  of  sugar 
overboard  to  save  the  ship  and,  those  on  board. 
The  remaining  portion  of  the  crew  were  unable 
to  help.  On  May  9th,  the  fourth  man  died.  The 
g^es  still  continuing,  on  May  11th,  the  ^ptain, 
his  wife  and  the  mat^  put  about  800  more  bt^ 
of  sugar  overboard.  But  for  Mrs.  Heinders  the 
crew  would  have  been  unable  to  do  the  work, . 
for  she  helped  to  pump,  make  and  set  sails,  the 
same  as  any  man.  On  Jan.  1st  the  Captain 
was  taken  seriously  ill.  The  mate  and  Mrs. 
Heinders  did  all  they  could  to  work  the  vessel 
along.  For  eight  or  ten  days  before  reaching' 
Wes*  Australia,  their  energies  were  severely 
taxed,  but  Mrs.  Heinders,  notwithstanding  the 
claim  on  her  attention  from  her  sick  husband 
and  her  little  child,  displayed  unflinching  forti¬ 
tude  during  the  trying  ordeal.  They  arrived  at 
Freemantle  June  9th,  when  assistance  was  pro¬ 
cured,  and  much  needed  rest  gained ;  on  June 
29th  the  ship  left  for  Melbourne.  The  Captain 
died  July  2nd ;  on  July  23rd  the  vessel  saileo  into 
Port  Melbourne.  A  purse  of  £400  was  secured 
for  brave  Mis.  Heinders,  who  with  her  child 
returned  to  Germany.  In  diccepcing  the  gift, 
she  said,  “/  only  trim  to  do  my  mity.”  • 


southern  china  in  TUBSfOIl. 

The  Empress  of  India  steamship  arrived  at 
'Vancouver,  B.  C..  July  21st,  bringing  advices 
from  China.  Li  Hung  Chang  is  credited  by 
Chinese  papers  with  the  remark.  “Now  that 
China  has  made  a  treaty  with  Brazil,  our  coun¬ 
trymen  can  go  there  and  never  mind  the  United 
States.” 

Lee  'Wing.  Governor-General  of  Formosa,  is  in 
very  bad  health.  It  is  believed  that  bis  death 
would  be  the  signal  for  revolts  and  a  general 
uprising  against  Chinese  rule. 

The  band  of  Chinese  pirates  in  Hanoi  have 
been  nearly  wiped  out  by  the  French  author¬ 
ities,  but  punisnment  seems  no  deterrent  to 
others,  as  attacks  on  villages  are  reported  to  be 
very  common.  The  whole  southern  portion  of 
China  is  in  a  state  of  turmoil.  Law  and  order 
are  set  at  defiance,  and  armed  bands  of  plunder¬ 
ers  make  business  almost  impossible.  The  feel¬ 
ing  at  Shanghai  on  account  of  the  late  Chinese 
riot,  is  one  of  disquietude.  Foreign  residents 
are  not  sure  that  attacks  will  not  be  made  upon 
them  at  any  time. 

The  latest  attack  was  made  at  Yankao  on 
June  29th,  when  the  Catholic  ^mission  was 
methodically  looted,  the  crowd  passing  things 
from  hand  to  hand  in  a  chain.  The  b^uildings 
were  afterwards  set  on  fire.  A  few  days  previ¬ 
ous  four  chapels  were  destroyed  in  Kiangsi, 
near  the  citv  of  Fuchom.  The  chapel,  school, 
and  residence  of  the  priest  were  plundered  and 
burned  on  June  26th.  On  the  same  day  some 
predatory  bands  completely  destroyed  a  French 
orphanage  at  a  place  called  Haimen.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  destruction  of  the  orphanage,  eight 
or  nine  of  the  wretched  little  children  cai^  for 
in  the  building  were  carried  off. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  the  China  Mail  that 
there  is  a  rumor  in  Canton  that  a  disturbance 
has  taken  place  in  Fukion  Province.  It  is 
stated  that  the  rebels  are  several  thousand 
strong,  and  have  captured  a  city.  The  intelli¬ 
gent  Chinese,  he  adds,  think  it  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult  for  foreigners  in  Canton  to  escape. 

A  junk  containing  three  merchants,  a 
of  seven,  and  nine  passengers,  was  attacked 
shortlv  ^ter  dusk  by  five  junks  containing 
arme<r  men,  on  June  15th,  off  the  port  of 
Kingho.  The  assault  was  resisted  by  those  on 
board,  and  a  fierce  battle  raged  for  half  an 
hour,  in  which  two  of  the  passengers  were 
killed,  two  were  shot,  and  three  were  stabbed 
so  seriously  that  they  died  within  a  few 
minutes.  The  remainder  of  those  on  board, 
seeing  no  other  chance  for  escape,  lumped 
overboard,  and  after  swimming  some  distance 
were  rescued  by  a  fishing  boat.  The  pirates 
seized  the  junk  and  sailed  away  with  her. 


Re^  the  Article  in  Thz  Evamozust  of  May  Tth,  page  S. 

The  Bunnell  6l  Eno 
Investment  Company. 

CAPITAL  $500,000. 

140  Naaeao  Street,  Now  York. 


tereet  semi-annual.  Payable  in  gold  and  guaranteed. 

Six  mr  cent.  Debentures  secured  by  first  mortgagee 
only.  Interest  semi-annual.  Holland  Trust  Company. 
New  York  City,  Trustee. 

Loans  made  in  Montana  and  Washington  by  its  Treas¬ 
urer,  Mr.  Bunnell,  personally  of  fifteen  years’  experience, 
a  director  and  large  stockholder.  Limited  to  not  exceed¬ 
ing  forty  per  cent,  of  his  own  valuation.  No  loans  made 
by  agents. 

A  UOMK  Company.  Its  stockholders,  except  Mr.  Bun¬ 
nell,  are  residents  of  Now  York  State.  Majority  of  its 
stock  held  by  its  officers  and  directors.  No  losses  have 
been  made.  Circular  and  list  of  stockholders  furnished 
on  application. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  New  York  State  Banking 
Department.  _ 

President,  Wm.  S.  Eno,  Brest.  Stiselng  Natloial  Bank. 
Pine  Plains.  New  York. 

Vice-Presldente :  Charles  R.  Otis  (Otis  Ele^'ators). 

Sidney  K.  Morse,  owner  Morse  Building,  New  York 

Ex-Judge  Matt.  H.  Ellis,  City  Court  of  Yonkers. 

OounsM,  £x-Qov.  Thos.  M.  Waller,  of  Connectient. 
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